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A DAISY IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY THE LATE JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, PH.D. 








I SLEPT in a field of golden-rod 
That softly swayed in the breeze; 

And I dreamed I had beholden God 
And crossed the golden seas. 


I breathed the balm of perfumed air 
A Weighted with songs to God, 
Whose glory was gilded everywhere 
The feet of angels trod. 


Oh, the glitter of gold was grand to see! 
But dazzling to mortal sight 

Was the glory of God; it blinded me; 
A million suns were less bright. 


And I looked away and I saw a face 
So serene, so calm, so white, 

It seemed to say, ‘‘I’ll give thee grace 
To behold the heavenly light.” 


And I waked, and by my side there grew, 
Low under the golden-rod, 

A daisy of palest and purest hue, 
And meek, like a child of God. 


It had lived from June its life for me 
Where never a footstep trod; 
And since that day I’ve loved to see 
A daisy ’mong golden-rod. 
SEPTEMBER 9th, 1884. 
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MEMORIAL: JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








HERE at the desk where once you sat, 
Who wander now, with poets dead 

And summers gone, afield so far, 
There sits a stranger in your stead. 


Here day by day men come who knew 
Your stedfast ways and loved you well; 
And every comer with regret 
Has some new thing of praise to tell. 


The poet old, whose lyric heart 
Is fresh as dew and bright as flame, 
Longs for ‘‘ his boy,’’ and finds you not, 
And goes the’wistful way he came. 





Here where you toiled without reproach, 
Builded and loved and dreamed and planned, 
At every door, on every page, 
Lurks the tradition of your hand. 


And if to you, like reverie, 
There comes a thought of how they fare 
Whose footsteps go the round you went 
Of noisy street and narrow stair, 


Know they have learned a new desire 
Which puts unfaith and faltering by; 
And triumph fills their dream because 
One life was leal, one hope was high. 
New York Crry, August, 1890. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 
THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 





RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 
THE United States became a nation on the funda- 















mental principle of religious liberty. Other nations had 
reached the point of religious toleration, but none had 
adopted a system of religious liberty. Toleration implies 
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Religion is left to the individual atid his conscience. 
Accordingly no special form: of religion can be in any 
way fostered by governmental aid. The least patron- 
lage of a religious sect is a violation of religious liberty. 
Religions must grow from their own vitality and not 
from State culture. This is not only the sole condition 
of religious liberty, but it is the most favorable condi- 
tion of religion itself. State interference must always 
mar religion, however much it may give it the appear- 
auce of prosperity. State interference brings in the 
| discordant element of politics, detrimental to all relig- 
ion. 
It is from these premises we insist that religion must 
never be taught in our public schools. Any form of 
religious teaching must have a sectarian character as 
, against other forms; and to that degree such teaching in 
our public schools would be a violation of our national 
principle of religious liberty. 
Because a devout Christian would like to have all 
American children instructed in the evangelical doc- 
trine, he has no more right to have it taught in the 
public schools than a devout Jew, in his ardent desire to 
have all American children instructed in Judaism, has 
to have the Talmud taught in the public schools. In 
either case religious liberty is violated. The piety that 
would force such instruction is of the same sort that 
burned Giordano Bruno. 
The public school should have as its one object the 
preparation of the child to form an intelligent member 
of the State. For this he must know how to read and 
write and compute numbers, and must become ac- 
quainted with the history and institutions of his country. 
There the public school has exhausted its function. 

Moral influence should be exerted constantly on the 
pupil by moral teachers; but this morality is what is 
admitted by all citizens, the morality of truth, justice 
and purity as consonant with the Divine will and the 
best interests of mankind. This morality is taught not 
by books, but by example and occasional precept. This 
morality is alike respected by every religion, for it is the 
dictate of the universal conscience. Each religion may 
claim to be the true basis of this morality, but the 
school will have to do with the morality and not the 
religion. 

The religion should be taught at home and in the 
church. There it can be rendered specific and detailed. 
The important doctrines may there be carefully incul- 
cated and a strong religion imparted, when the public 
school at best could furnish only a very weak religion. 

The churches or synagogs should have their paro- 
chial schools, or their equivalents, where the children 
could go after a two or three years’ course at the public 
schools, and be instructed both in religion and in the 
higher branches of learning. 

The State has nothing to do with either of these. Nor- 
mal schools and State colleges should be extinguished. 
The State has no right to furnish any citizen gratis with 
the luxuries and remunerative advantages of the higher 
education. It might as well furnish each citizen with a 
house and farm. Its only defense of State education is 
State preservation, and the classics and geometry cannot 
be taught under that plea. 

If the public school had, at farthest, a three years’ 
curriculum, the pupil would have ample time for the 
parocbial school or its equivalent, and the State would 
be relieved of a great pecuniary burden. In New York 
City, for example, instead of multiplying our expensive 
school edifices, we should need only a half of what we 
have. i 

The cry of irreligious schools, under this American 
system, is just as senseless as would be the cry of irreli- 
gious reading-rooms or irreligious eating-houses, be- 
cause no religion was apparentin them. The growth of 
religion in our country is due to its religious liberty. In- 
jure that religious liberty and you check that growth. 
And not only do you check the growth of religion, but 
you engender controversies that infiltrate our politics 
and prepare the way for the overthrow of all liberties, 

Religious contests form the fertile soil of tyrannies, and 
it is for us Americans to avoid carefully the beginnings 
of a false system that would intensify religious hatreds 
and strife. While the Government is neutral, all relig- 
ions can grow according to their own vitality, and the 
truth will eventually triumph peacefully and satisfacto- 
rily to all. 





& State religion. Liberty implies no State religion, 





SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 





BY W. T. HARRIS, 
U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 





In this question of the free public schools versus 
parochial schools, I think that the first point to settle is 
whether religious instruction is essential or even desira- 
ble in the same schools in which secular instruction is 
given. If the answer to this is negative, it will be evi- 
dent that the public schools should be secular and that 
parochial schools with religious instruction mixed with 
secular instruction are not and cannot be of the best 
type. Moreover it would follow that there is an 
easy solution to this difficulty of adjusting public 
schools to the needs of all denominations and shades of 
religious belief. 

It seems to me clear that it is better to separate relig- 
ious instruction from secular instruction and to place it 
in a different school, a school connected with the 
church. My grounds for this opinion are the follow- 
ing: 

The secular branches of study—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar and history—require a method of 
instruction different from that adapted to religious 
branches, In these secular branches the mind is to be 
trained to keep all its powers awake. The powers of 
thinking must be developed, the mind must be taught 
to be alert and critical, and to take nothing on author- 
ity. Faith must be dormant. The child must not com- 
mit to memory the rule in his arithmelic, but must see 
the process and understand the necessity of it so that 
he can demonstrate it to others. He must understand 
in geography the phenomena of earth, air and water, 
and comprehend the industrial and commercial proc- 
esses by which the products of the world are collected 
from all and distributed to each. In grammar he must 
learn to think with accurate definitions and to under- 
stand the logical framework of language; in history he 
must study the causes of events. Throughout the 
secular studies the object of the teacher should be to 
make the development of the thinking power a maxi- 
mum and the development of the mere memory a 
minimum, 

But with religious instruction faith in authority is to 
be the chief organ, and the critical faculty of the intel- 
lect must be kept everywhere subordinate, This is nec- 
essary because religious truth is revealed in allegoric 
and symbolic form. Moreover, it is revealed by divine 
authority and is not discovered by us scientifically, 
Undoubtedly religious truth contains the highest wis- 
dom that the human race possesses—the ultimate ground 
of all moral and practical direction of life. For this 
very reason it cannot be taken up analytically and 
comprehended by the immature intellect of the pupil in 
the same way that he comprehends grammar and 
arithmetic. The analytic power of the mind which is 
necessary for the comprehension of science is likely to 
be hostile and skeptical in its attitude toward religious 
truth. 

It is obvious that the mind must not be changed too 
abruptly from secular studies to religious contempla- 
tion. To place a lesson on religious doctrines next after 
a lesson in mathematics or physical science, has the in- 
evitable disadvantage that the mind brings with it the 
bent or proclivity of scientific study to the serious dis- 
turbance of the religious frame of mind. The conse- 
quence of placing religious instruction in close connec- 
tion with secular instruction is to develop habits of 
flippant and shallow reasoning on sacred themes, sap- 
ping the foundation of piety; or else, where the teacher 
lays very much greater stress on religious instruction 
than he does on secular instruction, he is prone to intro- 
duce the religious method of instruction into his teach- 
ing of the secular branches, Accordingly he requires 
the pupil to memorize the words of the book, and to 
receive its words as authority without question. All 
secular branches under this influence get to be taught 
in the spirit of authority, and critical acuteness and 
independent thioking are not allowed to spring up in 
the mind of the pupil. The influence of the dogmatic 


tone of religious lessons creeps into the secular recita- 
tions, and authority usurps the place of original think- 
ing. That this dogmatic method of instruction was 
universally present in the schools of the olden time there 
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promise in regard to the secularity of the school but | of those illustrious heroes that founded empires, of those 


in the methods of the schools of New England, and 
dogmatic authority compelled the memorizing of the 
text-book to the exclusion of the method of free inves- 
tigation. This has been, too, the method of the paro- 
chial schools of Catholics, and, in fact, of all religious 
denominations. 

The dogmatic authoritative method is the only meth- 
od in which religion can be taught properly. This 
should be well understood. The utmost care should be 
taken to surround religious instruction with the proper 
atmosphere. It should be approached through solemn 
appropriate exercises such as the Church has established 
in its ceremonial, The time and place should assist the 
religious impression.. In the secular school the religious 
impression is weakened or dissipated by the environ- 
ment. 

If the pupil leaves the secular school and repairs to 
the church to receive a religious lesson, the impression 
made upon him is much stronger than the same lesson 
given in the secular school in connection with secular 
lessons. Careful observers of the effects of the religious 
lessons placed on programs of schools in Germany and 
Austria and other nations tell us that where the secular 
studies are taught according to the true method the pu- 
pils are prone to hold in a sort of contempt the contents 
of their religious lessons. They are apt to bring their 
critical intellects to bear on dogmas and become skepti- 
cal of religious truth altogether. Itis well known that 
the people of Germany are much given to skepticism. 
Its educated class is famous for its ‘‘ free-thinking,” so- 
called. The French educated class, all of which was in 
its youth under parochial school influences, is atheistic. 

All Protestant nations are agreed that there should be 
a separation of Church and State. The Catholic laity 
all over the world is nearly unanimous in the same opin- 
ion. I think that even the Catholic priesthood, at least 
in the United States, holds this view. The separation of 
the Church and State implies the separation of the 
Church and school. The Church and State are separated 
in the interest of the perfection of hoth. The Church 
regards the disposition of the individual man consider- 
ing it in respect to sin and holiness. The State regards 
the individual man in respect to his overt act whether 
law-abiding or crimina!. Crime is a matter of overt act. 
Sin is a matter of disposition—of thought and feeling. as 
well as of volition. If the State goes behind the overt 
act and punishes the disposition of the individual, civil 
government will be destroyed. If, on the other hand, the 
Church considers the overt act instead of the disposition 
of the soul religion will cease. Crime can be measured, 
the deed can be returned on the individual; but sin can- 
not be measured, its consequences can be escaped only 
by repentance. Sin is infinite and no finite punishment 
can wash it away; but repentance without punishment 
will do this just as well as repentance with punishment. 
The exercise of ecclesiastical power by the State tends to 
confuse its standards of punishment and to make its 
penalties too severe at one time and too Jax at another, 
and thus to render the whole course of justice uncertain 
by considering the disposition of the criminal rather 
than his overt act. Religious persecutions have arisen 
by the State assuming ecclesiastical functions, and the 
Church has had to bear the obloquy of them. On the 
other hand, the exercise of civil power on the part of the 
Church tends to introduce finite standards, thus allow- 
ing expiation for sin and permitting the substitution of 
penance for repentance. This makes the expiation of 
sin an external matter. The Government acting on an 
ecclesiastical basis would say to the criminal, You have 
committed murder. Well, are you sorry for it? Do you 
repent of it? Very well, go and sin no more. Or it 
might say, You have been angry with your brother and 
wish to kill him. You bave not planned to carry this 
into execution, it is true, and have done no overt act, 
but you have wished this in your heart. Then your 
punishment is death. Only disposition can judge of 
disposition. When the State undertakes to judge of 
disposition a reign of terror follows. 

Such considerations as these have led to the separation 
of Church and State, and the principle of separation i; 
gaining ground visibly all over the world. The same 


_insight will lead to the separation of the Church and 


school so far as secular and religious studies go. 

Now there is a practical aspect to this question. So 
long as Prostestants insist on some remnant of the 
Church ceremonial, such as the reading of the Scriptures 
or prayers, the Catholic may be expected to see in the 
public school an instrument for proselyting his children. 
On the other hand, the schools may be made purely 
secular and the Catholic may still object on the ground 
that he wishes religious instruction united with secular 
instruction. I think that most of the Catholic laity 
have settled this question in favor of the purely secular 
school. If the secular school prevented churches and 
church schools, in short prevented religious instruction 
altogether, the secular school might be condemned 
without the possibility of defending it; but the Catholic 
sees that he may bave religious instruction in his Churcb 
or in a Church school apart from secular instruction. 
Now in acommunity where the people desire to bring 
together all children in the public schools without 
prejudiciug in any way the rights of any religious de- 
nominations, I think that the matter can be easily set- 
tled. There will be a spirit of compromise; not of com- 





with regard to the feelings and predjudices of the com- 
munity. For instance, the Catholic children may be 
permitted to be absent from school one or two hours a 
week to attend religious instruction in the parish church, 
Such a concession as this is a compromise and a recogni- 
tion of the convictions of that portion of the community. 
Such a recognition implies a tolerant regard for the right 
of private opinion. I believe that the Catholic ecclesias- 
tical power desires a formal recognition of this kind 
much more than it desires any substantial concession, 
such, for instance, as would lead to the introduction of 
Catholic religious instruction within the school building 
before or after echool—a compromise that has been 
oftendiscussed. In a community that is largely Protest- 
ant the Catholic wishes to have his religion treated with 
respect. Such formal concession carried out in good 
faith is all that is required, it seems to me. Meanwhile 
the concession made in Savannah, Poughkeepsie, and a 
few other places, viz., a compromise which permits 
Catholic religious exercises before or after school in the 
school-room, or which permits the teacher to wear the 
garb of some Catholic order—the garb of the Sisters or 
of the Priesthood—militates against the public character 
of the school, and cannot be conceded as a possible com- 
promise. 


A MENACE TO OUR COUNTRY. 





BY CARDINAL GIBBONS, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your esteemed favor, I beg to say that I do 
not know what new idea I could add at the present time 
to the education question. I am glad, however, that 
the subject is being thoroughly discussed from various 
standpoints. Truth will be evolved from the clash of 
discussion. 

You will find in‘‘ Our Christian Heritage,” from p. 489 
to p. 495, some views of mine on the subject which you 
are at liberty to use, if you think proper. 

[The passage from the Cardinal’s book is given below. 
—Ep. IND.] 


“The second evil that bodes mischief to our country 
and endangers the stability of our Government, arises from 
our mutilated and defective system of public school educa- 
tion. Iam persuaded that the popular errors now exist- 
ing in reference to education spring from an incorrect 
notion of that term. To educate means to bring out, to 
develop the intellectual, moral and religious faculties of 
the soul. An education, therefore, that improvesthe mind 
and the memory, to the neglect of moral and religious 
training, is at best but an imperfect system. According 
to Webster's definition, to educate is ‘to instill into the 
mind principles of art, science, morals, religion, and 
behavior.’ ‘To educate,’ he says, ‘in the arts is impor- 
tant; in religion, indispensable.’ 

“It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our 
youth should be developed, and that they should be made 
familiar with those branches of knowledge which they are 
afterward likely to pursue. They can then go forth into 
the world, gifted with a well furnished mind and armed 
with a lever by which they may elevate themselvesin the 
social scale and become valuable members of society. It is 
also most desirable that they should be made acquainted 
in the course of their studies with the history of our coun- 
try, with the origin and principles of its government, and 
with the eminent men who have served it by their states- 
manship and defended it by their valor. This knowledge 
will instruct them in theircivic rights and duties, and 
contribute to make them enlightened citizens and devoted 
patriots. 

‘‘But it is not enough forchildren to have a secular edu- 
cation; they must receive also a religious training. In- 
deed, religious knowledge is as far above human science 
as the soul is above the body, as Heaven is above earth, as 
eternity is above time. The little child that is familiar 
with the Christian catechism, is really more enlightened 
on truths that should come home to every rational mind, 
than the most profound philosophers of Pagan antiquity, 
or even than many of theso called philosophers of our own 
times. He has mastered the great problem of life. He 
knows his origin, his sublime destiny, and the means of 
attaining it, a knowledge that no human science can im- 
part withoat the light of Revelation. 

“God has given us a heart to be formed to virtue, as well 
as a head to be enlightened. By secular education we 
improve the mind; by religious training we direct the 
heart. 

‘It is not sufficient, therefore, to know how to read and 
write, to understand the rudimerts of grammar and arith- 
metic. It does not suffice to know that two and two make 
four; we must practically learn also the great distance 
between time and eternity. The knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is not sufficient, unless we are taught, also, how to 
balance our accounts daily between our conscience and 
our God. It will profit us little to understand all about 
tbe diurnal and annual motions of the earth, unless we 
add to this science some heavenly astronomy. We shoald 
know and feel that our future home isto be beyond the 
stars in heaven, and that, if we lead a virtuous life here, 
we shall ‘shine as stars for all eternity.’ 

‘We want our children to receive an education that will 
make them not only learned, but pious men. We want 
them to be not only polished members of soeiety, but also 
conscientious Christians. We desire for them a training 
that will form their heart, as well as expand their mind. 
We wish them to be not only men of the world, but, above 
all, men of God. 

“A knowledge of history is most useful and important 
for thestudent. $He should be acquainted with the lives 











men of genius that enlightened the world by their wisdom 

and learning, and embellished it by their works of art. 
“But is it not more important to learn something of the 

King of kings who created all these kingdoms, and by 


whom kings reign? Is it not moreimportant to study that 


Uncreated Wisdom before whom all earthly wisdom is 
folly, and to admire the works of the Divine Artist who 
paints the lily and gilds the clouds? 

“Tf, indeed, our souls were to die with the body, if we 
had no existence beyond the grave, if we had no occount to 
render to God for our actions, we might more easily dis- 
pense with the catechism in our schools. Tho even then 
Christian morality would be a fruitful source of temporal 
blessings; for, as the Apostle teaches, ‘ Piety is profitable 
to all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.’ 

“But our youth cherish the hope of becoming one day 
citizens of Heaven, as wellas of thisland. And as they 
cannot be good citizens of this country without studying 
and observing its laws, neither can they become citizens 
of Heaven unless they know and practice the laws of God. 
Now, it is only by a good religious education that we 
learn to know and to fulfill our duties toward our Creator. 

“The religious and secular education of our children 
cannot be divorced from each other without inflicting a 


‘fatal wound upon the soul. The usual consequence of 


such a separation is to paralyze the moral faculties and to 
foment a spirit of indifference in matters of faith. Educa- 
tion is to the soul what food is tothe body. The milk, with 
which the infant is nourished at its mother’s breast, feeds 
not only its head, but permeates at the same time its heart 
and the other organs ofthe body. In like manner, the in- 
tellectual-and moral growth of our children should go 
band in hand; otherwise, their eduention is shallow and 
fragmentary, and often proves a curse instead of a blessing. 

‘* Piety is not to be put on like a holiday dress, to be worn 
on state occasions, but it is to be exhibited in our conduct 
at all times. Our youth must putin practice every day the 
Comman‘ments of God, as well as the rules of grammar 
and arithmetic. How can they familiarize themselves with 
these sacred duties, if they are not daily inculcated? 

“Guizot, an eminent Protestant writer of France, ex- 
presses himself so clearly and forcibly on this point that I 
cannot forbear quoting his words: ‘In order,’ he says, ‘to 
make popular education truly good and socially useful, it 
must be fundamentally religious. It is necessary 
that vational education should be given and received in 
the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious 
impressions and religious observances should peuctrate 
into all its parts. Religion is not a study or an exercise, 
to be restricted to a certain place or a certain hour; it isa 
faith and a law, which ought to be felt everywhere, and 
which, after this manner alone, can exercise all its bene- 
ficial influence upon our mind and our life.’ 

“In this country the citizen happily enjoys the largest 
liberty. But the wider the liberty, the more efficient 
should be the safeguards to prevent 1t from being abused 
and degenerating into license. The ship that is destined 
to sail on a rough sea and before strong winds, should be 
well ballasted. To keep the social planet within its proper 
orbit, the centripetal force of religion should counter- 
balance the centrifugal motion of free thought. The only 
effectual way to preserve the blessings of civil freedom 
within legitimate bounds, isto inculcate in the mind of 
youth while at school, the virtues of truth, justice, hon- 
esty, temperance, self-denial, and those other fundamental 
duties comprised in the Christian code of morals. 

‘* The catechetical instructions given once a week in our 
Sunday-schools, tho productive of very beneficial results, 
are insufficient to supply the religious wants of our chil- 
dren. They should, as far as possible, breathe every day 
a healthy religious atmosphere in those schoo!s in which 
not only is their mind enlightened, but the seeds of faith, 
piety and sound morality are nourished and invigorated. 
By what principle of justice can you store their mind with 
earthly knowledge for several hours each day, while their 
heart, which requires far more cultivation, must be con- 
tent with the paltry allowarce of a few weekly lessons? 

“Nor am I unmindful of the blessed influence of a home 
education, and especially of a mother’s tutelage. As she 
is her child’s first instructor, her lessons are the most deep 
and lasting. Theintimate knowledge she has acquired of 
her child’s character by constant intercourse, the tender 
love subsisting between them, and the unbounded confi- 
dence placed in her by her pupil. impart to her instructions 
a force and conviction which no other teacher can hope to 
win. 

“But how many mothers have not the time to devote to 
the education of their children! How many mothers have 
not the capacity! How many, alas, have not the inclina- 
tion! 

“ And granted even that the mother has done her duty, 
the child’s training does not end with the mother, but it 
will be supplemented by a curriculum in other schools. 
And, of what avail is a mother’s toil, if the seeds of faith 
that she has planted, attain a sickly growth in the cheer- 
less atmosphere of aschool-room from which the sun of 
religion is rigidly excluded? 

“‘ The remedy for these defects would be supplied if the 
denomination! system, such as now obtains in Canada, 
were applied in our public schools.” 





DECREES OF THE THIRD PLENARY COUNCIL OF 
BALTIMORE ON EDUCATION. 





TRANSLATED FOR ‘* THE INDEPENDENT.”’ 





SEcTION 194. If ever, certainly in our own time the 
Church of God and the spirit of the age are engaged 
in a remarkable and bitter conflict concerning the 
education of youth; for men imbued with the spirit of 
the world have left, for many years, no stone unmoved 
to snatch from the Church that duty which it has re- 
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ceived from Christ of teaching the Catholic youth, and 
to turn them over into the hands of the civil society or 
yield them to the control of the secular power. Nor is 
this strangej fot ever since those most nefarious ele- 
ments of. indifferentism, tatufalism and materialism 
have taken possession of very many itiinds so that they 
dreatii that the end and success of man cannot be sought 
and found exéept in this tempéral life and this material 
wotld, it follows that that style of education Whose ptr- 
pose it is to lift up atid direct men espetially toward 
fHiture life atid etetial Hapjintss; must seem to some 
foolish and useless ard to others injurious and fit only to 
be abolished. But the Church, whose special mission it 
is in the earth to lead individual men, regenerated into 
Christ by baptism, from their very earliest intelligence in 
the ways of truth and justice unto eternal life, cannot 
allow parents,whose nature and divine duty it is to care 
for the Christian education of their children, to provide 
theti with a mefely secalat edtication Which cannot pos- 
sibly secttre the teal end recogni#ed and sought, [Sec- 
tions 195 to 197 proceed to show the necessity of teligious 
btlucatioti atid give the duthority of the Sacred Congre- 
gation and of the Pope for it.] 

198. However, altho the necessity of the case and 
our own obligation make clearer than light the duty 
of instructing Catholic ycuth in Catholic schools, it may 
sometimes happen, as is intimated in that excellent In- 
struction just mentioned [Instruction addressed to the 
American Bishops by the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide concetnibg the public sthools], ‘‘ that parents may 
sometimes itt good conscience inttust their children to 
the publi¢ schools} but this they will not be able to do 
tunlesé they have sufficient cause for so doing. And 
whether such cause may be sufficient in dry particular 
ease must be left to the conscience and judgment of the 
bishop; and this will be the case generally when there is 
either no Catholic school at hand, or none which can 
suitably and properly supply the needs of the youth to 
be instructed; and even then in order that the public 
schools may be attended in good conscience the danger 
of perversicn which is always more or less imminent 
must be guarded against as far as possible hy suitable 
remedies and cautions:” When, therefore, tor sufficient 
teason and one that has been approved by the bishop, 
parents may wish to Send their children to public schools, 
provided that by proper precautions the chief perils are 
removed, we strictly order that no one, bishop or priest, 
shall dare, either by threats or by act, to repel such 
parents from the sacraments as uoworthy—an act which 
the Holy Father has expressly forbidden by the Sacred 
Congregation; and this much more applies to the chil- 
dren themselves, Wherefore, while pastors faithful to 
the souls dommitted to them shall adménish thein of the 
dangers of such schools, let them beware lest, moved by 
an immoderate zeal, they shall seem to violate by word or 
ng the most wise counsel and command of the Holy 

ee, 

109. in view of all these things we direct and decree— 

First. That near every church where no school now 
exists a parochial school shall be erected within two 
years after the promulgation of the decrees of this 
Council and perpetually sustained, unless the bishop, 
on account of special grave difficulty, shall decide that 
a delay may be allowed. 

Second. Any priest who by his own blameworthy neg- 
lect shall hinder the erection or support of sucha school, 
or after repeated admonition by the bishop shall not 
carry out this law, deserves to be removed from his 
church, 

Third. Any mission or parish which 80 fails to aid its 
priest in the erection and support of the school, that on 
account of its supine neglect a school cannot exist, must 
be reproved by the bishop: and by whatever more effica- 
cious and prudent methods are needed, must be induced 
to provide the necessary aid, 

Fourth. All Catholic parents are bound to send their 
children to parochial schools, unless they provide at 
home of in other Catholic schools sufficiently and evi- 
dently for the Christian education of their children; or 
for any sufficient cause whichis approved by the bishop, 
and with suitable safeguards and protection they may 
bend them to other schools; but it is the province of the 
bishop to decide what is a Catholic school. 

200. If, on the one hand, we burden the conscience of 
priests and of the faithful and especially of Catholic 
parents very strictly in the Lord by the decrees above 
given, on the other hand it is our purpose and most 
earnest desire as far as we can to provide that Catholic 
parents may find not only schools of some sort, but good 
“fd efficient public schools, even as the Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation requires, ‘‘ not inferior to other 
schools”; and therefore it is our pleasure to provide and 
direct certain means by the use of which parochial 
schools may be raised to that grade of usefulness and 
perfection which the honor of the Church and not only 
the eternal salvation but the temporal good of the 
people demands and deserves, as well as the generous 
devotion of parents; and these means seem to be chiefly 
those by which priests and laymen and school-masters 
may best understand and most faithfully fulfill their 
duties to schools. 

201. And first, as regards priests, we direct that in 
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one of the chief duties of priests, especially in these 
times; that without parochial or othet purely Catho- 
lic schools such education cannot be given. Therefore in 
the studies of psychology, pedagogy and past.ral the- 
ology special consideration muapbe paid to the subject 
of the instruction of children; and candidates must 
learn the method in which they can clearly and fully 
explain the catechism and sacred history to children. 
Let priests often confer together concerning their 
most serious duties toward schools in conversation and 
in special conference with their brethren. Let them 
love theit scavols as the apple of their eye; let them visit 
and instruct thetti frequently=~every portion of them 
at least once a year; let them watch over the morals of 
the children; let them stimulate their industry by suita- 
ble methods; let them teach the catechism and sacred 
history themselves, or at least see that it is tauzht by 
teachers belonging to Christian brotherhoods; let them 
pay careful attention to the other studies also; and by 
public examination once or twice a year let them sub- 
ject théir schools to the notice of the faithful and com- 
mend them to their fa¥or. Let them take pains that 
suitable books written by Catholiés are tsed in the 
schools, Led by pious motives, let them take care for 
these things knowing further that they will not be eligi- 
ble to any irremovable rectorate if they shall neglect to 
fulfill their duty toward schools. 

202. As to the duty of laymen we exhort and command 
that their minds be s» instructed by tbe bishop and by 
the priest that they shall be in the habit of regarding 
the patochial school as an essential department of the 
parish without which the very existence of the parish is 
in danger. It is evident, theti; that they must be taught 
that the school is far from being a supefetogatory work 
of a zealous priest, tut is a labor and duty imposed by 
the Church upon the priest, and by him to be religiously 
guarded, and that, too, not without the help of the laity. 
And no less earnestly and carefully let that falee 
opinion be eradicated from the minds of thé laity 
by which it is supposed that the care of the school be- 
longs to that part of the parish which directly and actu- 
ally uses it for its children. It should rather be shown 
by clear argtitients that those good fruits and blessings 
which are secured by faith and knowledge in parochial 
schools redound to the good of the whole community, 
From all these things it will result that every layman 
will hold nothing else in the parish, after the Church 
itself, more valuable, atid will care for nothing more 
solicitously than for the parochial schools, as the preser- 
vators of the faith and morals of the youth, and the sem- 
inaries which sball be a joy and acomfort to all. 

The laity will supply sufficient and generous support 
for the sehools. Therefore they will, with united 
strength, see to it that thoney enough is supplied for the 
expense of the parish and school. Let the faithful be 
instructed ‘‘ either by pastoral letters or by se#mons, or 
by private conversation . . that they will serious- 
ly fail of their duty if they do not provide, as far as 
they can, for the cate anf e#pense of Catholic schools; 
and especially are those Catholics to be instructed on 
this matter who have greater wealth and authority.” 
(Instruction of the Sacred Congregation.) Parents then 
must pay promptly and freely, according to their abili- 
ty, their little monthly tuition asked for their pupils; 
and let not other members of the parish fail to provide 
whatever is suitable or necessary for the support of 
these schools; but all, whether parents or other heads 
of families, or youth provided with means of their own 
should be prepared to give their names to some society 
such as is specially commended to each parish and now 
generally introduced and abundantly blessed by the 
Holy Pontiff himself, in which by small regular contri- 
butions the schools are aided; and let them make them 
so far as possible, at least in part, free schools. If all 
would join as far as possible for this most holy purpose, 
this will be accomplished; that as the external splendor 
of the school and their interior ornament increases, the 
number of their teachers will be fitly enlarged, and the 
scholars will be divided into smaller classes, and the 
separate classes more fitly separated and arranged by 
grades, all which will aid greatly in raising our schools 
to a higher perfection. 

Certain laws and privileges are to be defined by dioc- 
esan statutes as to the laity and their relation to the 
schools; also wise ecclesiastical laws as to the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers, and also as to the dis- 
cipline and arrangement of instruction. 

208. Since the character and the increase of our 
schools depends especially on the fitness of the teachers, 
it must be a matter of great care that none but good and 
competent teachers are appointed. Therefore, we decree 
and command that no one be admitted to the duty of 
teaching in a parochial school hereafter unless he shall 
have proved himself fit by a previous examination. 
Therefore let the Bishop, within a year after the pro- 
mulgation of the decrees of this Council, nominate one 
or more priests who are skilled in school affairs, to be a 
** Diocesan Committee of Examination.” They shall 
serve until their appointment is annulled, and after be- 
ing nominated shall solemnly promise that they will to 
the best of their ability perform their duty according to 

the law to be given them by their bishop, and for the 





the seminaries candidates for the priesthood be care- 
fully taught that the Christian education of youth is 





female teachers, whether they be “religious,” belonging 
to some diocesan Congregation, or seculars who may 
hereafter desire to undertake the duty of teaching in 
parochial schools, If they shall find them competent 
they shall give them a testimonial or diploma of their 
fitness, without which no priest shall be allowed to 
appoint either a male or a female teacher over his 
school, unless they have taught previously to the meet- 
ing of this council. This diploma shall be good for five 
years and in all dioceses, after which time another and 
final examination shall be required of teachers. No 
diploma shall be given to those who have failed in the 
first or second examination, but they shall pass over 
until the examination of the next year. This examina- 
tion shall be made once a year for members of any. di- 
ocesan Congregation in the place and at the time which 
may please the examiners and the superiors of the Con- 
gregation; in the case of seculars at such a time and 
place as. may be designated by theexaminers. Subjects 
and questions for the examination shall be prepared in 
writing by the members of the Committee together, 
and on examination day they shall be given out by one 
of themselves or by some other priest appointed by the 
president of the Committee, having been protected by 
the seal of the chairman and being opened in the 
presence of those who are to be examined, who shall 
in the eyes of the Committee or its deputy write out 
their solutions and answers. After the written portion 
of the examination bas been finished by the examiners, 
an oral eXamination shall be held by the whole Commit- 
tee. Before the examiners leave the place of examina- 
tion they shall prepare a triple copy of the names of 
those who have passed, one of which they shall give to 
the Superior of each Congregation whose members have 
applied, or to the candidate himself if he be a secular; 
a second shall be retained by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the third sent to the Chancellor of the dio- 
cese, 

When parochial schools have been committed to the 
charge of regulars, or Congregations which have their 
own Head or Mother Superior under constitutions ap- 
proved by the Holy See; and the bishop, either by vis- 
itation of the school or in any other way shall have 
reason to believe that the teachers are appointed from 
these Congregations who are unfit for their task, he 
shall admonish the Superior and make provision for a 
change witbin a suitable time; and if the Superior shall 
neglect it, he shall report to the Sacred Congregation, 
that suitable remedies may be provided. If in commit- 


‘ting parochial schools to such Congregations, any ar- 


ranhgements have been made with the Superior by the 
bishop as to the appointment and removal of teachers, 
or the method of teaching profane sciences, or if such 
arrangements shall be entered into in the future, they 
shall be carefully observed. 

204, Besides this Committee for examining teachers, 
appointed for the whole diocese, the bishops, in view of 
the needs of various places and languages, shall ap- 
point other school committees, cow posed of one or more 
priests, for examining schools in cities or in rural dis- 
tricts. It shall be the duty of these committees once 
or twice a year to examine every school in their dis- 
trict and to send to the chairman of the Diocesan 
Committee a correct report of the condition of their 
schools for the information and action of the bishop. 

205. In order that there may always be a sufficient 
number of Catholic teachers, and that all of them may 
be prepared in the best way for their sacred and noble 
task of instructing youth, we admonish bishops that 
either themselves, or if need be, by calling in the aid 
of the Sacred Congregation, they take pains, with the 
aid of the Superior of the Congregations whose business 
it is to teach these schools, to provide as far as possible 
what are called normal schools, where no such schools 
yet now exist and the need for them appears, with suit- 
able buildings, in which the young may be instructed 
for a considerable time and with a religious diligence 
by experienced and competent teachers, in various 
branches of learning, in method and pedagogy and 
other things which belong to the useful government 
of schools. 

206. If also, as is now here and there done, priests or 
seculars or regulars shall in various provinces establish 
normal schools for the instruction of purely Catholic 
lay teachers, and shall conduct them well, they will do 
a work worthy of all praise and help. 

207. Let all these things be pondered and observed 
with a religious zeal by those whose business it is, by 
priests, laymen, teachers and Catholic parents, so that 
our parochial schools may grow more and more in num- 
ber and in value, and that they may day by day be- 
come a greater honor, and glory, and hope, and sup- 
port not only to the Church but to the nation. 





From the Instruction concerning public schools ad- 
dressed to the bishops of the United States by the Sacred 
Congregation, November 24th, 1875: 

Moreover we ought specially to consider the method 
of instructing: youth employed in schools of this sort 
{public State schools]. This has seemed to the Sacred 
Congregation to be in itself full of peril and hostile to 





purpose for which the examination is provided. Is shall 
be the duty of this committee to examine all male and 


the Catholic faith. For since the very plan of these 
schools excludes all religious instruction, pupils w 
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neither learn the rudiments of the faith nor be instructed 
in the precepts of the Church, and will, therefore, fail 
to receive that knowledge which is most necessary for 
man and without which he cannot live in a Christian 
way. For indeed in schools of this sort youth are edu- 
cated from their early childhood, nay from their very 
infancy, at that age when, as is well knowny the seeds 
of virtue or of vice are most firmly held. Therefore if 
an age so flexible grows up without religion it is surely 
agreat evil. 

Moreover, in the aforesaid schools conducted without 
any authority of the Church, teachers are employed in- 
discriminately of every sect, and no care is taken by the 
law that they do not injure the youth; so that it is quite 
possible to plant errors and seeds of vice in tender 
minds. Further than this, a definite corrupting force 
results from the fact that in the same schools, or at least 
in most of them, youth of both sexes are gathered in 
the same recitations and in the same class-rooms, and 
males are directed to sit on the same bench with 
females. As a result the youth are sadly exposed to 
damage as to faith,and their morals are endangered. . .. 

But the Sacred Congregation is not ignorant that 
there are certain circumstances in which Catholic par- 
ents can in good conscience send their children to the 
public schools; but this they cannot do unless they 
have a sufficient cause therefor; and whether such a 
sufficient cause exists in any particular case must be 
left to the conscience and judgment of the bishop. Such 
a case will occur, generally, when either there is no 
Catholic school, or none which supplies instruction 
adapted to the condition of the youth. Then in order 
that public schools may be attended in good conscience 
—since a danger of perversion is in the very nature of 
the case more or less attached to them, this danger 
must be removed as far as possible by suitable remedies 
and cautions. It must then first be observed whether, 
in the school wrich is under consideration, the dan- 
ger of perversion is such as can be removed; as, for 
example, how often those things are there taught or 
done which are centrary to Catholic doctrine and good 
morals, and which cannot be heard or done without 
detriment to the soul. For indeed such a danger, 
when it evidently exists, should altogether be shunned, 
and at the risk of no matter what temporal loss or 
even the loss of life. Moreover, in order that youth 
may be committed in good conscience to public schools 
it is necessary that Christian instruction and educa- 
tion shall be given them out of school hours with 
special care and diligence. Wherefore all parish priests, 
mindful of those things which the Council of Balti- 
more has ordained on this subject, should give dili- 
gent attention to catechising and explaining those 
things which belong to the faith and morals and which 
are specially attacked by unbelievers and disbelievers ; 
and youth exposed to so many perils should with special 
care and with frequent ure of the sacraments and by 
the aid of prayers to the blessed Virgin be drawn more 
firmly to their religious faith. Parents themselves or 
those who are in their place should very carefully 
watch over their children, and either themselves or, if 
that is not possible, through the aid of others, ask their 
children what lessons they have received, and the books 
which have been given them; and if they find there 
anything dangerous they should supply the corrections, 
and they should withdraw them from association and 
familiarity with scholars from whom there may come 
danger to their faith or any corruption of their morals. 
But this necessary.Christian instruction and education 
many parents neglect to give their children and permit 
them to attend schools in which the ruin of their 
souls cannot be prevented, or send them to the public 
schools without sufficient cause and without the neces- 
sary cautions by which the danger of perversion is 
removed, even tho there be a Catholic school in the 
same place properly taught and supplied, or altho 
they may have the means to send their children to be 
educated elsewhere in a Catholic school. If such 
people remain contumacious they cannot be absolved 
in the sacrament of penance as is clear from the Catho- 
lic doctrine of morals. 


THE RIVAL CIVILIZATIONS. 





BY THE HON. JOHN JAY, LL.D, 


The political character and aim of the pending con- 
test against our public schools and American institutions 
seem to be passing more rapidly than many suppose 
from the recesses of secrecy into the light of day. The 
terse and significant remark is attributed to the (Roman) 
Catholic World, that ‘‘the heresy of nationalism is 
slowly but steadily invading the nation.” It shows the 
correct appreciation by the ablest and most vigilant of 
our opponents of the steady rise of the American spirit 
at the foreign assault upon American institutions, and 
marks the origin, spirit and aim of the war that is 
arousing that love of country, which the assailants are 
prompt to recognize as a protecting power to the insti- 
tutions they would destroy. The very adroit address of 
Archbishop Ireland before the National Educational 
Association at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 10th, 1890, wasa 
striking tribute in another form to the American spirit. 
His Grace seemed to be impressed with the conviction 
that the cause he advocated would be hopeless with the 





American people unless they were entirely convinced 
of the loyalty of its supporters to American principles ; 
and he prefaced his appeal for parochial schools with 
uncommon expressions of his devotion to the Constitu- 
tion, to which we shaf presently allude. 

In contrast to the American view, so fervidly present- 
ed by his Grace of St. Paul, was the Jesuit side of the 
educational question, so distinctly brought before the 
Senate in the same month in the debate on the Indian 
Appropriation bill, when Senator Vest, of Missouri, ad- 
vised the country of the obligations it owed to ‘the 
Society of Jesus,” which he called by its original name— 
one that Americans dislike to write or to hear. To the 
Jesuit Order he attributed a success in Indian education 
greater than that achieved by all the other educational- 
ists in the land. It was under their guidance that the 
Roman Catholic Bureau at Washington, by its diligent 
efforts in Congress, had secured for them more than seven- 
ty per cent. of the funds appropriated to the contract 
schools conducted by Romanist, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Friends, Methodists, Moravians, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Unitarians; while they had at the 
same time crippled the Government schools based upon 
the common school system, and arrested the policy in 
that direction, which the Administration had announced 
and which educationalists had warmly approved. 

Among the apologies offered for enlarging the appro- 
priation to the Roman Catholic Bureau, Senator Vest 
had said: ‘‘I say that the Jesuits have succeeded bet- 
ter than any other persons living in the education of 
these people ; and I say that with every prejudice, if 
that word be a proper one, against the Jesuit organiza- 
tion—against the Society of Jesus.” He said further: 
**T do not care what you call it; whether it is real re- 
ligious opinion or superstition, they are [Roman] Catho- 
lics and will remain [Roman] Catholics,and therefore you 
can only approach them through the [Roman] Catholic 
Church.” Why the National Government should pre- 
fer to an American education that would attach the In- 
dians to American ideas and institutions one that would 
prevent the Government from approaching them except 
through the agents of a foreign Court, was not explain- 
ed; and no allusion was made to the fact to which M. 
Laveleye had called the attention of Europe, that 

“At the present day the German Ultramontanes openly 
profess that in the interest of the Church they would be- 
tray Germany. Has not a Bavarian Deputy said in open 
Parliament; ‘In vain you raise new regiments; if they are 
[Roman] Catholic they will pass over to the enemy.’” 

Senators Reagan, of Texas, and George, of Mississippi, 
protested against any appropriation for any particular 
denomination of Christianity as a violation of the Con- 
stitution, Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, in reply 
te Senator Vest’s assumption that ‘‘ the Jesuits have 
succeeded better than any other persons in the educa- 
tion of these people,” said : 


“For a hundred and twenty-five years the Mission In- 
dians have been under the education and influence of the 
Jesuits of the Catholic Church. They are to-day as in- 
capaple, altho industrious and of good habits, of self sup- 
port as citizens of the United States as babes. They are 
reliant more than ever upon those from whom they re- 
ceived their instruction. They goin their temporal matters 
as they do in their spiritual, where they are advised to go 
by their superiors. ”’ 

There was no contradiction of Senator Dawes’s state- 
ment, and the Senate by a vote of twenty-seven to nine- 
teen, overruled the recommendation of theirown com- 
mittee, and enlarged the appropriation for the Roman 
Catholic Bureau, altho it had declined to submit their 
schools to the rules and inspection of the Indian De- 
partment. The Churchman, of New York, closesacare- 
ful review of this extraordinary proceeding by calling 
on all Protestant societies receiving Government aid to 
purge themselves in this matter by refusing any longer 
to participate, and says: ‘“‘ As it is to-day, by reason of 
participation eyes are blinded and lips are dumb in the 
presence of wrung, and a department of the National 
Government is made subservient to the Roman Hie- 
rarchy.” 

The statement of Senator Dawes that the education of 
the Indians by the Jesuits, through priests and nuns, 
results in their being to-day ‘‘ as incapable. . . of self- 
support as citizens of the United States as babes,” and 
that of Senator Vest that they can only be approached 
through the Roman Catholic Church, are both of impor- 
tance as showing the sort of education which they de- 
sire to introduce into the public schools to mold the 
character of American citizens. It appears that when 
the new contracts for the contract schools, prepared by 
the Secretary of the Interior, were sent out with a sim- 
ple but comprehensive course of study, all the various 
religious bodies accepted them excepting the Bureau of 
Catholic Irdian Missions, which declined to accept 
them, refused to allow the Government to prescribe the 
course of study or to designate the text-books, and ob- 
jected to submitting the required evidence as to the 
employment of school employés. Happily the new bill, 
as passed by the Senate, provides 

“That the expenditure of the money appropriated for 
school purposes in this Act shall be at all times under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior; 
andin all respects in conformity with such conditions, 
rules and regulations as to the conduct and methods of 














instruction and expenditure of money as may from time 
to time be prescribed by him.” 

Senator Call, of Florida, defended the appropriation 
on the ground that ‘it is education, and not the Roman 
Catholic faith or the Episcopal faith that the Govern- 
ment is providing”; but a full report on the Jesuit 
teaching will show how far education in the American 
sense is withheld, while the Jesuit dogmas are taught. 
Dr. Brownson spoke of the Jesuit education as that mar- 
velous system ‘‘ which so effectually emasculates the 
soul and keeps us as but mere children in the nursery.” 
When next Congress are solitited by the Society of 
Jesuits to be intrusted with the education of American 
citizens, that body may recall also Dr. Brownson’s re- 
mark: 

‘The Sociéty boasts that it has no country, no national- 
ity, is at home nowhere and everywhere, and under no civil 
obligations anywhere. Now we believe that patriotism is a 
Christian virtue and loyalty a Christian duty, and men who 
makea boast of having neither, altho made in a form of be- 
ing superior to both, do not seem to us to be the proper men 
to have the forming of the youth of the nation, however 
excellent they may be as individuals.” 


With that grave counsel touching their political 
teachings, Congress may recall also the famous Brief of 
Suppression by Clement XIV in 1773, and remember that 
that Pope, now declared to be infallible, declared that the 
Holy See condemned various maxims of the Jesuits as 
**scandalous and plainly contrary to good morals”; con- 
demned ‘‘ their insatiable avidity of temporal posses- 
sions,” altho avowing poverty as a rule; condemned 
‘**the revolts and intestine troubles ” caused by them in 
Catholic States; and remember especially the order, in- 
tended to ‘ be forever and to all eternity valid, perma- 
nent and efficacious,” that if auy Jesuits were allowed 
to become teachers of youth ‘‘in any college or school 
care should be taken that they should have no part in 
the government or direction of the same.” 

This national incident occurring at Washington so 
soon after the centennial celebration and the inaugura- 
tion of a Roman university, to teach the Canon law in 
all its antagonism to the Constitution and the Common 
law, naturally recalls and emphasizes the bold experi- 
ment which seems to have been accomplished without 
demur, of inducing the President to lend to the inaugu- 
ration the official sanction of his presence, by professions 
of loyalty; and then of placing him at the banquet, not 
in the seat of honor to which the Exccutive of the Re- 
public is accustomed and entitled, but in a second place, 
as subordinate to a Roman Canadian cardinal. That act 
presented prominently to the American people, altho 
owing to the regrettable reserve of the press it is neither 
known nor appreciated by all Americans, the prominent 
antagonistic features of the Latin and American civili- 
zations, one of which is thus announced with singular 
clearness by the Civilta Cattolica, whose papal author- 
ity is beyond question: 

“The [Roman] Church is empowered to amend and to 
cancel the civil laws or the sentences proceeding from a 
secular court whenever they may be in collision with the 
spiritual weal; and she has the faculty to check the abuse 
of the executive and of the armed forces, or even to pre- 
scribe their employment whenever the requirements for 
the protection of the Christian faith may require it. . 
Therefore, the civil ruler of a Christian people must be 
in subordination to the Christian priesthood and espe- 
cially to the Roman Pontiff.”’ 


It is refreshing to turn from the dogmas which be- 
long to the educational curriculum of the Jesuits, and 
which they would like to impress upon the tender minds 
of American children in our public schools, to the clear 
expressions to which the Archbishop of St. Paul gave 
emphatic utterance, and in which he seemed to recog- 
nize the fact that whatever temporary triumph might 
be won by secret deals with politicians, the final settle- 
ment of the question rested with the deliberate judg- 
ment of the American people. Archbishop Ireland’s 
address, despite its appeals for concessions which he 
admits have their difficulties and which are in fact im- 
possible under our Constitution, is in its admission of 
fundamental principles and historic facts perhaps the 
strongest argument from the side of American Roman 
Catholics, that has yet appeared in behalf of the pub- 
lic school, since the arguments of Dr. Brownson for 
American civilization as realizing more than any the 
world has known the catholic ideal. His Grace express- 
es his devotion to our Constitution, not as a compliment 
to American institutions, not as a blind to a secret al- 
legiance to a foreign potentate to whose will he re- 
gards the Constitution and the laws, the President, 
Congress, and the people all subservient, but as a mat- 
ter of ‘“‘ faith;”’ a profession made openly before God 
and man. He said: ‘‘I will be permitted to make at 
once my profession of faith. I declare most unbound- 
ed loyalty to the Constitution of my country. I de- 
sire no favors, I claim no rights that are not in conso- 
nance with its letter and spirit.” Of the right of the 
State to instruct, the Archbishop says: ‘‘ The right of 
the State school to exist I consider is a matter beyond 
the stage of the discussion. I most fully concede it. 
To the child must be imparted instruction in no mean 
degree, that the man may earn for himself an honest 
competence and acquit himself of the duties which so- 
ciety exacts from him for its own prosperity and life, 
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_ . . The State’s place in the function of instruction is 
rentis.” 

Te dened sophism on which stress is laid by the 
Jesuits, that public schools are a matter of charity 
which children-should be ashamed to accept, and that 
wrong is done to individuals who are taxed for their 
support when they decline to use them, the Archbishop 
scatters to the winds when he says: 

“Jn no other manner can we bring instruction within 
the reach of all children. Free schools! Blessed is the 
nation whose vales and hillsides they adorn, and blest the 
generations upon whose souls are poured their treasures! 
No tax is more legitimate than that which is levied for the 
dispelling of mental darkness and the building up within 
a nation’s bosom of intelligent manhood and womanhood. 
The question cannot be raised how much good accrues to 
the individual taxpayer. The general welfare is richly 
secured, and this suffices,” 

Then comes the distinct avowal of another exact prin- 
ciple in accord with the Archbishop’s ‘‘ most unbounded 
loyalty to the Constitution,” a principle on which our 
facile politicians have too often trampled and the dis- 
regard of which by members of other denominations 
has led to dangers which they all now regret. His 
Grace said: 

“‘It is scarcely necessary to add that the money paid in 
school tax is the money of the State, and is to be disbursed 
solely by the officials and solely for the specific purposes 
in view of which it was collected.”’ 

He then added: ‘‘I unreservedly favor State laws 
making instruction compulsory,” either in the State 
schools, or in ‘‘ other schools known to be competent 
to impart instruction in the required degree.” The 
Archbishop said also: ‘‘It were idle for me to praise 
the work of the State School for America in the impart- 
ing of secular instruction. We all confess its value. 
It is our pride and glory.” After these tributes came 
his grievance against the State schools of to-day, in re- 
gard to which he declared that he spoke for the weal of 
Protestants as well as of Roman Catholics: ‘* The State 
School,” he said, ‘‘ is non-religious; it ignores religion.” 
And he added that ‘‘ the great mass of the children of 
America are growing up without religion”; and then 
came the remark that ‘‘ the State need not teach re- 
ligion, but for the sake of the people and for its own 
sake it should permit and facilitate the action of the 
Church,” followed by the extraordinary charge which 
the testimony of friends and foes and the entire history 
of America refutes: ‘It hinders this action.” But re- 
turning to the charge that the inevitable effect of the 
common school of the Republic has been to make the 
American people irreligious, is that in accordance with 
the assurance given by the Archbishop himself when 
he presently appeals ‘‘ to the American people at large 
—religious-minded and God-fearing as I know them to 
be—I put the question, ‘Ought we not to have in con- 
nection with the school religious instruction?’” 

The Archbishop admits that there are difficulties in 
his scheme for which he proposes two solutions. One, 
that the school fund shall be divided among the denom- 
inational schools that will give secular instruction, with 
the suggestion, worthy in its ingenuity of the Order of 
the Jesuits in its most palmy days, ‘ This is not pay- 
ing for the religious instruction given to the pupil, but 
for the secular instruction demanded by the State.” 
And the other, based on the equally jesuitical attempt 
at Poughkeepsie to circumvent the law, by that city hir- 
ing a parochial school-house in which denominational 
doctrines are taught by other teachers at the conclusion 
of the State schools. The difficulty which the Arch- 
bishop recognizes in each of these propositions seems to 
be insuperable under his own admissions in regard to 
constitutional obligations and the sacredness of the 
school fund; and his Grace will find his views upon 
these points clearly and logically enforced in Bronson’s 
Review* in these words: 

“ The fundamental Constitution of the American State, 
moreover, leaves religion to the voluutary principle, and 
with us the State can lawfully impose no tax for the direct 
or indirect support of any religion, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. The religious education of children can no 
more be provided for at the public expense than the main- 
tenance and support of religieus worship. We could not, 
therefore, introduce the system legally without a funda- 
mental change in the Constitution, and giving it in princi- 
ple the right to establish a State religion.” 

However dark may seem at times to the thoughtful 
American the future of the Republic, with the bold 
attempt of our foreign foes to undermine aud demora- 
lize American schools and American civilization, 
abetted, as that attempt has been and still is by facile 
politicians of both parties in our State Legislatures and 
in Congress, there is satisfaction in the thought that the 
American people are awaking to the situation, and that 
the contest will presently pass from the secrecy and 
corruption of primaries and caucuses and party deals, 

into the field of popular discussion and the broad light 

of day. The growing desire, and, let us trust, the 
resolve, on the part of the geod ciiizens of New York to 
rescue the city from its subjection to foreign rule and to 

restore its ancient respectability now assuming shape in a 

Citizens’ Movement, is another evidence that party aftilia- 

tions, weakened by the corruption of party machine man- 

agers and the disregard by both parties of their National 
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and State pledges, will no longer prevent a solid union 
among right-minded citizens of every creed and party, 
to prevent our municipal government being contiuued 
simply as a scheme for plunder and for power. Our 
right-minded Roman Catholic citizens are equally 
interested with the rest of our citizens in fair and hon- 
est government, and they are specially interested in 
preventing a union of Church and State that will add 
the power of the State to those who now seek to debar 
their children from the common schools, and to control 
their social and political action. The fact that “a vast 
majority” of them are in favor of the public schools* 
is one ef which our politicians will presently take note 
and the more thoroughly the question is examined by 
the testimony of Roman Catholics themselves, the more 
clear will it become to the masses that in reference to 
self-support, mentally, morally, and industrially, politi- 
cally and socially, the interests of their children are 
identified with the public school and the elevating and 
inspiring influences of American civilization. 

KaTonaH, N. Y. 


TWO PROPOSITIONS FOR COMPROMISE. 
BY ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 








The following is from the Archbishop’s address to the 
Teachers’ Convention at St. Paul: 


‘*I would permeate the regular State school with the re- 
ligion of the majority of the children of the land, be it as 
Protestant as Protestantism can be, and [ would, as they 
do in England, pay for the secular instruction given in de- 
nominational schools according to results. That is, each 
pupil passing the examination before State officials, 
and in full accordance with the State program, would se- 
cure to his school the cost of the tuition of a pupil in the 
Stateschool. This is not paying for religious instruction 
given to the pupil, but for secular instruction demanded by 
the State, and given to the pupil as thoroughly as he 
could have received in the State school.’’ 


The Archbishop’s other proposition is this: 


“1 would do as Protestants and Catholics in Poughkeep- 
sie, and other places in our country have agreed to do, to 
the great satisfaction of all citizens aud the great advance- 
ment of educational interests. In Poughkeepsie the city 
School Board rents the buildings formerly used as parish 
schools; and from the hour of 9 A.M. to that of 3 P.M. the 
school is in every particular a State school—teachers en- 
gaged and paid by the Board, teachers and pupils examined, 
State books used, the door always open to superintendent 
and members of the Board. There is simply the tacit 
understanding that so long as the teachers in those schools, 
Catholic in faith, pass their examinations and dotheir work 
as cleverly and loyally as other teachers under the control 
ofthe Board, teachers of another faith shall not be putin 
their place. Nor are they allowed to teach positive religion 
during school hours. This is done outside the hours for 
which the buildings are leased to the Board. The State, it 
is plain, pays not one cent for the religious instruction of 
the pupils. In the other schools let Protestant devotional 
exercises take place, in fullest freedom, before the usual 
school hour.”’ 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE PLAN. 


BY GEORGE E, CRAMER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, POUGHKEEPSIE. 





About seventeen years ago the Board of Education, of 
Poughkeepsie, assumed control of two large parochial 
schools which for several years had been maintained, 
at its own expense, by the St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
of this city, in buildings owned and erected by that 
church for school purposes. 
The conditions upon which the Board accepted these 
schools were substantially and in brief as follows, viz.: 

The Board to lease from the church the school build- 
ings at the nominal rent of one dollar per annum, keep 
them in repair, pay insurance, cost of heating, teachers’ 
salaries and other expenses of maintaining the schools, 
and conduct them in the same manner as the other 
schools of the city under its supervision; the church 
reserving the privilege of using the building for its own 
purposes, outside of school hours, but no religious in- 
struction to be given during said school hours. 

The course of studies, text-books, appointment of 
teachers and general conduct and control of the schools 
to beentirely under the jurisdiction of the Board, and 
the members of the Board and its offivers and agents to 
be allowed free access to the buildings during school 
hours. 

This arrangement is still in operation. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES NILAN, 
Pastor OF ST, PETER’s CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE. 





Two buildings formerly used as parochial schools, in 
this town, are now known as public schools, numbered 
1iand 12. For seventeen years an annual average of 
650 boys and girls have been educated in them, under 
the complete and exclusive control of the Board of Edu- 
cation, within the legal school hours. The buildings 
are owned by the corporation of St, Peter’s Church, a 
body legalized by the State. A lease of the buildings, 
made by the church trustees, is held by the School 
Board at a nominal rent of a dollar a year. 








*October, 1558, p. 488. 


*The New York Herald in a review of Bishop McQuade’s article on 
the public schools in the Forwm for December, 1889. 


The experiment was undertaken, in perfect good faith 


on both sides, with a view to carry into effect the unde- 
niable right of the State to exercise its ‘‘ complete con- 
trol of the secular part of education,” which Bishop 
Keane wisely deciares belongs to it,.and to admit the 
obviously clear claim of parents to provide, in accord- 


ance with law, and at their own expense, for the relig- 
ious instruction of their children. At the end of this 
trial of seventeen years, both parties to the agreement 
are entirely satisfied, and have nothought of a discontinu- 
ance. This might seem sufficient to exclude hostile 
criticism, as it is their own affair. The Board of Edu- 
cation are Protestants, the Church corporation Catholics. 
Whenever there is a desire to end the contract, a mere 
notice is all that is needed. I have been informed by a 
member of the Board that if the matter were left to the 
vote of the Protestants of the town it would be surely 
continued; andl have every reason to be confident of 
the same result if left to our people. It is difficult to 
see how, in these circumstances, they can fail to per- 
petuate it. Democrats and Republicans are as ready to 
keep it up as are the single tax men. 

It may be allowed me to give evidence as to the re- 
sults observable from my own standpoint, as regards 
the character of the young folks educated in these 
schools. During the thirteen years of my pastoral 
charge over this congregation, I have nothing to say of 
those brought up in these schools but what is highly 
creditable to them, and to the system under which they 
have been taught. The State speaks to them, during 
their susceptible years of school life, and watches over 
them with the responsible guardianship of a divinely 
organized power. Religious instruction is added, at in- 
tervals outside of school time, with the view of making 
them good citizens of the Republic, as well as leading 
them to aim at something better and higher in a future 
life. Theory and practice thus complete the dialectic 
union of present and future, life and immortality, time 
and eternity. This is true Americanism. It aims at 
what Archbishop Ireland so nobly expressed in Balti- 
more Cathedral: 

‘‘ The Church of America must be, of course, as Catholic 
as the Church of Jerusalem or of Rome; but as far as her 
garments assume color from the local atmosphere she 
must be American. Let no one dare paint her brow with 
foreign tint, or pin to her mantle foreign linings. . .. This 
is essentially the age of democracy. The days of princes 
aud feudal lords are gone ; wo to religion where this fact is 
not understood. ”’ 

No reasonable man will object to have youthful Amer- 
icans brought up in the inspiration of these principles, 

It is, indeed, curious that our schools attract the harsh 
and witless criticism of some Catholic newspaper writers. 
But when we know that these contend rather for a cer- 
tain manner of teaching religion than anything else, it 
is easy to see how they are of the same temper as the 
extreme Protestant, who persists more in protesting 
than in believing. Perhaps our schools are fortunate in 
earning the hostility of both classes of zealots. 
Furthermore, as to my own opinion, it would give me 
much pleasure to see a Protestant clergyman giving re- 
ligious instruction to his children at certain hours in the 
public schools, The children would grow up much 
better citizens on that account. I witnessed something 
like this four years ago in Baden-Baden. The parish 
priest, Rev. Fr. Weingartner, invited me to accompany 
him to the public school. He catechised and explained 
the doctrines of his Church to the Catholic pupils, while 
the Lutheran minister was engaged in a like work for 
the Lutheran scholars in an adjoining room; and even 
the Old Catholic priest had his little flock busy at their 
special catechism. Atl worked barmoniously; and the 
children learned thus to be kind and tolerant toward 
each other. Instead of engendering religious rancor, 
association and intercommunion ought to eliminate it. 

A word may be added as to the appointment of teach- 
ers. This is exclusively the work of the Board of Edu- 
cation, as it ought to be. There is no previous or sub- 
sequent approval by any one else. The fact that they 
are Catholic in these schools and Protestant in the other 
ten schools of the city arises from no inquisition into 
their religious belief or disbelief. The candidates who 
present themselves for vacant positions in these schools 
happen to be Catholics, which cannot militate against 
them when otherwise fit. There are some public 
schools in New York City and in other parts of the 
country in a like condition. In fact, the Board never 
inquires about their religious opinions. 

Some Protestant and Jewish parents send their chil- 
dren to these schools, and the first complaint of any un- 
fair treatment or religious interference is yet to be 
made. 

Undoubtedly those who delight in the discussion of 
theories can find much to entice their ingenuity to the 
elaboration of possible difficulties and apparent incon- 
gruities in this style of managing schools throughout 
the country. But the world is not kept in order by 
mere theorists, but rather in spite of them and their 
fancies, Our schools work well in practice; and if the 
plan affords a field for the agreeable amusement of the 
pleasant theorizer, and enables him to pass an idle hour 
in weaving a net of imaginary conflict with supposi- 
titious principles, so much the better for the gratification 








of his vanity or the diversion of his friends, 
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THE PLAN AT ROUNDOUT, 


BY WILLIAM WINTER, 
CLERK oF THE BoaRD oF EpvucaTION, ScHoo. Dismicr No. 2, 
Ronpovr, N. Y. 


There has been no “adjustment” here between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. The arrangements made are as 
follows: 

The schools in Rondout are not consolidated. There 
are three districts in Rondout, all under separate organ- 
izations; two of the districts are organized under com- 
mon school law; one district (No. 2)18 organized under 
Union Free School law. This district (No. 2) has a large 
building, employing eighteen teachers. We take the 
scholars in at the primary department and graduate 
them from the academic department. The academic 
department is known as Ulster Academy. The trustees 
of school district No. 3 (composed largely of Catholic 
population) made an application to our district (No. 2) 
for admission of their scholars into our academic de- 
partment. We (No, 2) have agreed to admit scholars 
from No. 3 into our academic department for the sum 
of four dollars per term. The taxpayers of No. 38, at 
their annual meeting, voted to raise by tax $150 to pay 
the tuition of scholars sent to our school, There has 
been. no question of religion brought up in this matter, 








AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT IN SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Some three years since the Board of Education at 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., entered into an agreement by 
which it assumed charge of a parish school previously 
maintained by the Catholic church, and agreed to main- 
tain said school and to keep employed therein three 
persons belonging to the order of Sisters of Charity who 
wore their distinctive dress. The matter was referred 
to the State Department of Education, and the action of 
the Board was declared illegal. A second appeal was 
made which resulted in putting a final stop to the rela- 
tions, and the care of the school was resumed by the 
church. 


A CATHOLIC SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


BY THE REV. ALFRED YOUNG, 
MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE PAULIST FATHERS. 





Thinking you might be interested in knowing some- 
thing of the course of religious instruction given in our 
catechism classes, 1 inclose you the two examination 
papers submitted to the graduating class of this year in 
our parish Sunday-school. Written answers are re- 
quired of the candidates, paper and pencil only being 
supplied in the examination hall. 

The questions under the head of ‘* Graduation” are 
found in Deharbe’s Larger Catechism. Those offering 
themseles for graduation are obliged to give correct 
answers to all these questions. 

The ** Competition” paper is submitted to those who 
wish to compete for the annual gold and silver medals 
offered as prizes. None of these questions are found 
verbally in the Catechism, but they suppose a thorough 
knowledge of its contents and ability of the scholars to 
answer in their own words. 

Any scholar of the first grade,whether a candidate or 
not for graduation, may enter the lists for these prizes. 
An honest and exciting rivalry is encouraged between 
the boys and girls and productive of excellent results. 
Their replies are signed by chosen noms de plunie and 
submitted to a competent theologian for impartial criti- 
cism. | 

Imay add that of the whole number of candidates for 
graduation this year, numbering fifty, of whom twenty- 
five competed for the prizes, there is hardly one of their 
papers which we would hesitate to put unaltered into 
print, to prove the accuracy of their knowledge and the 
thoroughness of the course of instruction. 

The following are the examination papers for 1890, 
given by Father Young: 


** FOR GRADUATION, 


1, What is the Holy Scripture ? 
2. Which are thechief Commandments of the Church? 
3. Who are obliged to hear Mass on Sundays and Holy 
Vays of obligation? 
4. How should we hear the Word of God? 
5. What is Temperance in Eating and Drinking? 
6. What sort of sloth is particuiarly hateful to God? 
7. Which are the Six Sins against the Holy Ghost? 
8. How is Christian virtue divided as t» its origin? 
9. What virtues are especially opposed to the seven 
Capital Sins? 
10. Why are the Evangelical Counsels special means of 
Perfection? 
11. Why is grace so indispensable to everything that re- 
lates to Salvation? 
12. What is Sanctifying Grace? 
13. When did Christ give the commandment to baptize? 
14. What are the effects of Confirmation? 
15. Is there in the Holy Eucharist all that is requisite for 
constituting a Sacrament? 
16. How do we prove that from the time of the Apostles 
Mass has always been celebrated? 
17. What are the ends for which we offer the Mass to 
God? 
18, Why is the Mass said in Latin? 
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19. Why does the Catholic Church give Holy Communion 
to the faithful in one kind only, namely, under the 
form of bread? 

20. When did Christ give the power of remitting sins? 

21. What are the effects of the Sacrament of Penance? 

22. Why must contrition proceed from motives of faith? 

23. When should we make an act of perfect contrition, 
even without the Sacrament of Penance? 

24. What is meant by the proximate occasion of sin? 

25. What is the temporal punishment due to oar sins? 

“ N. B.—YES or NO will not suffice for an answer. The 

reasons must be clearly stated.” 


** FOR COMPETITION. 


1, Show the difference between Mortal and Venial 
Sin. 
IL. When isa transgression against the Law of God 
voluntary? 
III. How can we know the malice of an offense against 
God? 
IV. Give an explanation of each one of the Capital Sins. 
V. How can we participate in the sins of others? 
VI. State clearly the distinction between infused and 
acquired virtue. 
Vil. Name the priacipal Moral Virtues and show in 
what manner they regulate conduct. 

VIII. Make a statement of the reasons which should 
urge us to strive for advancement in Christian 
Perfection. 

1X. Explain how people living in the World may lead 
a perfect life. 
X. Have we the power to resist the grace of God? 
XI. Are good works profitable when done in a state of 
Mortal Sin? 

XIL How do we know the number of the Sacraments, 
and by whom were they instituted? 

XI. What is effected by spiritual regeneration? 

X{V. When and how did Christ institute the sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist? 

XV. Is there any other obligation to fulfill after Con- 
fession, except to satisfy the Divine Justice? 

**N. B.—YES or NO will not suffice for an answer. The 

reasons must be clearly stated.” 


THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF REGENTS 
AND CATHOLIC ACADEMIES. 





BY THE HON, A. S. DRAPER, 
SUPERINTFNDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF NEW YORK. 





The late action of the Board of Regents bad no rela- 
tion whatever to the common school system, as of course 
it could not. The State provides that certain funds 
should be distributed to the academies of the State 
through the Board of Regents. The Board of Regents 
fixes the conditions upon which academies may partic- 
ipate in such distribution. One of the conditions estab- 
lished is, that the institution shall have a certain amount 
of property. Up to the present time, Catholic schools 
have never been permitted to participate in such distri- 
bution, because the title of the real estate upon which 
the school was maintained, was held by the Catholic 
church as such. Now the Board of Regents, upon a case 
actually presented has said, that if the Catholic church 
holding title to certain school property would make a 
valid lease of such property to trustees of the school, 
who are in no way legally related to the church, for the 
period of fifty years, the Board would recognize such 
lease as of value during the period of its continuance, 
and would permit the school maintained by such trus- 
tees toshare in the funds of the State, distributed by the 
Board of Regents, 

As Dr. O. H. Warren, who is a member of the Board 
of Regents, states in The Northern Christian Advocate, 
this seems to be much more of a concession on the part 
of the Catholic Church than on the part of the Board of 
Regents. There was no general rule laid down, but of 
course the precedent established in this case would be 
likely to be followed in others. 

The action taken by the Board of Regents was as fol- 
lows: 

“St. John’s Catholic Academy. Regent Kernan, to 
whom the condition for incorporation of St. John’s Catho- 
lic Academy of Syracuse had been referred as a special 
committee, reported that in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of March 13th, 1890, he had secured from St. John’s 
Catholic Church a lease for fifty years to said academy 
of the property now used by it, and asked that the charter 
of said academy be made absulute for the time of the lease. 


‘** Voted, that the charter be granted for a period of fifty 
years, provided that it shall not be issued till Regent Ker- 
nan reports to the officers either that the proposed lease can 
be legally given without the assent of the Supreme Court 
of the State; or, ifin his opinion the assent of the Supreme 
Court is required for the giving of such an instrament as 
is now presented to the Board, that such assent has been 
Obtained.”’ 


UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





BY THE HON, J. W. PATTERSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The subject in respect to which you ask for informa- 
tion, demaads a fuller answer than I have time to give 
at present. 

No adjustment, so far as I know, has ever been made 
or attempted between the Catholic parochial schools and 
the free common schools of our State. The Constitution 
of New Hampshire, as amended by the convention of 
1876, provides that ‘*‘ No money raised by taxation shall 
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ever be granted or applied for the use of the schools or 
institutions of any religious sect or denomination.” 

So long as this clause stands in our constitution, it 
will be impossible for those having control of our educa- 
tional interests to devote any part of the public funds to 
the support of sectarian schools. 

If there were no constitutional provision of this kind, 
the handing over of public funds to be expended by par- 
ties not responsible to the State, would be in violation of 
a principle of government, which any true friend of the 
country would be slow to sacrifice. When public funds 
are expended for the support of a private school, such 
school must cease to be private, and come under the 
laws of the State controlling our educational interests. 

By reference to article six of the Bill of Rights at the 
opening of the Constitution of New Hampshire, it 
appears that the founders of our State retained a very 
keen sense of the wrongs suffered by the persecutions of 
the Roman Church. But nothing of this spirit has 
appeared in our history for more than two generations. 
Roman Catholics are educated in our State Normal 
Institution, and are employed as teachers in our public 
schools. . 

There can be little doubt that this article would have 
been repealed or amended by the last constitutional con- 
vention but for this movement of the Church establish- 
ing parochial schools. 

Our system of education is a civil and not a religious 
institution, and our people are not disposed to allow any 
religious sect to intermeddle with matters purely politi- 
cal. 

I know of no intelligent citizen of my State who 
wishes to interfere with the religious preferences, or 
would restrict the religious liberty of any other citizen 
or body of citizens. I know of no intelligent citizen 
who denies the right of any person or persons to estab- 
lish and patronize private schools so long as the instruc- 
tion of such schools does not threaten the safety or well- 
being of the State. But free institutions and the peace, 
character and prosperity of the Republic rest upon a sys- 
tem of general education; and when any religious organ- 
ization teaches that the supreme allegiance of the citizen 
is not due to the State, or attempts to draw the children 
away from the public schools in such numbers as to 
threaten their existence as an institution or to defeat the 
ends for which they were established, it will be time to 
calla halt. Are we not approaching that period? 

We must depend upon common schools for national 
intelligence and a unity of patriotism. This isthe agent 

y which the mosuic of nationalities, of which we are 

omposed, is to be fused into a united and harmonious 

hole, and a spirit created which shall be the prevalent 

nd resistless genius of the Republic in all future tests of 
its power. 

The education of the people has no assurance but in 
the control of the State, and the State has the same 
right to guard and protect its system of public instruc- 
tion that it has to maintain the army, take private prop- 
erty for public uses, or draft the citizen in time of 
danger. a 

The provision in our early coustitutions, excluding 
ecclesiastical intervention in matters purely secular and 
civil, originated in a very bitter experience of the 
founders of the State, which their children will do well 
not to forget. No sect will be wronged if we staad 
upon the ancient ways, and it will be safer for both the 
Church and the State. 

Leave this parochial movement alone, and the inter- 
ests, patriotism and intelligence of the laity will settle 
it in line with the spirit of the age. The bigots, who 
are pushing this thing will soon learn that they might 
as well attempt to dam the Gulf Stream with seaweed 
as to turn the drift of civilization back upon itself. 

We have no prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religious organization, nor do we condemn 
its effort to hold its children by all legitimate means. 
The Church has done a great work in the past which we 
are glad to recognize and honor; but we protest against 
this attempt to control a fundamental civil institution 
which the State must hold in its own possession as an 
essential means of self-protection. The temporal power 
of the Church has gone, and it is worse than useless to 
atruggle to restore it. Political liberty and vital Cnris- 
tianity would suffer by the resturation if it were pos- 
sible. 


NO COMPROMISE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 





BY JOHN Q. STEWART, 
DEPUTY-SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA. . 

There is no ‘‘ adjustment between the Catholic paro- 
chial school and the public school” in Pennsylvania, and 
cannot be under the laws and constitution of this State 
governing our system of public schools. 

The question submitted in reference to the matter is 
substantially answered by the inclosed official opinion 
or decision given by the late Dr. E. E. Higbee during 
his administration of the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The following is the decision of Superintendent Hig- 
bee, given October 1st, 1888: 

7 Be. é Rtn mg | Pittsburg, Penn. 
* Dear Sirs;—As a committee representing quite a large 
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September 4, 1890.] 


body of the citizens of Pittsburg, you have asked this De- 
partment to give its official construction of the law gov- 
erning school directors in the purchase, holding, and dis- 
posal of school property. The request is grounded upon 
what you regard a violation of law by a board of directors 
within the Pittsburg school district, who, as alleged, have 
rented or leased a public school building for the use of a 
private and parochial school. 

‘‘This Department can see no reason why it should not 
make official answer; and the question raised is of such 
fundamental importance, that we feel constrained to send 
our construction of the law to the directors referred to, as 
well as to yourselves, : 

“The Constitution of the CommonweaJth (Article X, 
Section 1-2), declares that ‘the General Assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein ail the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth, above the age of six years, 
may be educated, and shall appropriate at least one million 
dollars each year for that purpose,’ and that ‘no money 
raised for the support of the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, shall be appropriated to or used for, the support of 
any sectarian school.’ Under these wise and imperative 
declarations of the Constitution, our public school system 
is carried forward and must be maintained. 

‘In establisbing the public school system, the mainte- 
nance and support of which the present Constitution thus 
makes imperative, the General Assembly by Act approved 
May 8th, A.D. 1854, Section 18, provides ‘that the several 
school districts within this Commonwealth shall have 
capacity as bodies corporate . to purchase and hold 
such real and personal property as may be necessary for 
the establishment and support of the schools, and the same 
to sell, alien, and dispose of when it shall no longer be 
necessary for the purposes aforesai 1.’ 

‘*It is plain from this section, without further citation, 
that school-houses and grounds are held by boards of 
directors, as corporate bodies, in trust for the use of the 
public schools ; that is, for schools established and main- 
tained by the public fund, under the authority of the 
constitution and laws, not for private or parochial schools, 
but for statutory schools. 

** Beyond the limits of such trust directors have no right 
to go. All diversion of school property to other uses not 
parely incidental is clearly unauthorized and illegal. 

“It certainly is a plain principle of law, that corporate 
property must be used solely for corporate purposes. 
Otherwise, all the school property of the Commonwealth, 
might, by a simple vote of directors, be devoted to any pur- 
pose they saw fit. 

‘Inthe syllabus ofa decision rendered by Hon. George W. 
MclIivaine, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
‘35 Ohio, f. 143), it is held: first, that ‘ boards of education 
are invested with the title to the property of their respect- 
ive districts in trust for the use of public schools, and the 
appropriation of such property to any other use is unau- 
thorized’; and second, that a lease of a public school- 
house for the purpose of having a private or select school 
taught therein for a term of weeks, is in violation of the 
trust; and such use of the school-house may be restrained 

at the suit of a resident taxpayer of the district.’ 

“In rendering the decision, this able Judge says: ‘The 
questions in this case relate solely to the power of a board 
of education to appropriate the public school-house of its 
district to private uses, or, indeed, to any use other than 
public schools. After citing the Ohio enactment for the 
re-organization and maintenance of common schools, 
which defines the powers and capacities of school directors 
in language almost the exact parallel of our enactment 
above quoted, he says: ‘‘ By virtue of these sections, all 
public school-houses are vested in the boards of education 
in trust for the use of the public or common schools, and 
the appropriation of them to any other use is unauthorized 
and illegal.’ 

‘In the case submitted to us, itis stated that the Board of 
Directors have rented or leased & public school building for 
the use of a parochial school, where the peculiar dogmas 
and usages of a particular Church are promulgated and 
taught, or where only a certain distinct class of children 
are admitted. In this case, grantiny the statement of facts, 
there is not only an unauthorized violation of trust, but a 
seeming indifference to what is explicitly forb:dden by the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth itself. 

“*A school is not sectarian because taught by a minister, or 
priest, or any church official. But a school controlled or 
managed in the interest of any particular Church organi- 
zation, upholding its peculiar confession and ecclesiastical 
practices, and used for any class of pupils, exclusive of 

others, is certainly sectarian. I[t does not, in any sense, 
belong to our system of public schools. On the contrary, 
no money raised for the support of the public schools can 
be used for its support, without a direct violation of the 
Constitution. Were school directors permitted to lease 
our public school property thu:, at their own will, for the 
use of parochial schools, the ecclesiastical convictions of 
the directors could turn our public schools into as many 
different kinds of Church schools as there are different 
denominations in the Ccmmonwealth. The point is too 
plain to require any further explanation. 

“‘Some may be willing to grant that directors can allow 
school buildings to be used, out of school hours, for such 
incidental purpose as singing schools, debating societies, 
etc., without justifying an injunction of restraint, altho 
there has been a decision in Connecticut, by a divided 
court, even against this (see 27 Connecticut, f. 499); yet here, 
the school building, as alleged, is used, not incidentally, 
bat exclusively for a purpose not contemplated 1n the law, 
and forbidden, as regards statutory school, by the Consti 
tution itself. The very fact that the school building is 
rented, or leased, or granted for the temporary use of a 
school is sufficient evidence that its essential, corporate use 
is perverted; for public schoois do neither lease, nor rent, 
nor ask for the temporary use of that very property which, 
by public tax, has been purchased, and is to be held in 
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NO RELIGIOUS INTERFERENCE ALLOWED. 


BY J. M. DICKINSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I should be glad of the opportunity to write a short 
article on the subject sugges.ed in your note. I fear I 
have not time to spare for it, 

Our public schools dgnot allow any interference on 
the part of either Catholics or Protestant as such, 

There are no towns in. Massachusetts that allow any 
sectarian or partisan influences to affect their organiza- 
tion or administration. I should be opposed most de- 
cidedly to anv sect or party interfering in any way with 
our system of public school instruction. 





THE PITTSBURG FAILORE. . 


BY THE REV. JAMES J. MCTIGHE. 








You ask for a statement of my ‘experience and 
koowledge of efforts tocombine the work ” of the Roman 
Catholic Church with the Public School System in the 
matter of general education, and also my ‘‘ views of the 
possibility ” of such combination. 

The fact that in the year 1887, altho a Catholic 
priest, I succeeded in securing my election to the prin- 
cipalship of the public school in my ward, closed my own 
school, and brought the children with me, has probably 
led you to the belief that I made an effort to bring about 
acombination. The aim in view was simply to relieve 
my parishioners of the burden of supporting a separate 
school ; and at no time had I any intention or hopes of 
establishing a combined system. But results and pur- 
poses are not always identical ; and so it happened that 
my work did actually turn out to be an attempt at a 
combination. For reasons which I shall presently state 
the attempt was a complete failure. 

Before assuming the duties of principal, it was agreed 
that the children were to come every morning to church 
for a half-hour for instruction in their religious duties 
before going toschool. I chose the half-hour before, 
instead of the half-hour after school for two reasons. 
One was that the children might thus be more impress- 
ed with the importance of religious instruction and 
commence the day’s work, as had always been their 
custom, with prayer ; the other was to have minds and 
hearts, fresh from the restoring power of sleep, 
to which to impart the important lessons of 
the Gospel, iastead of souls pre-occupied with 
less important matters, and systems worn out with the 
fatigue of long and tedious school hours. It was the 
month of October. The weather was very fine and the 
building was so centrally located that in a few minutes 
after leaving home any child could be in the church. 
The public school was inthe next yard. The attendance 
at catechism began to fall off rapidly after the first few 
days, altho the promptness in coming to school was 
excellent; and at the end of a fortnight out of morethan 
three hundred children of the parish, only fifty-six at- 
tended the religious instruction. It was not simply dis- 
heartening; it was appalling. I was positively terrified, 
as I contemplated the false step I had taken with what I 
believed to be a good intention and with the consent of 
my ecclesiastical snperiors. What was I doing? In 
order to save a little‘ filthy lucre” to my parishioners, 
I was actually making a sacrifice of their children and 
bringing them up ina way that would most assuredly 
end in sorrow to the parents, to the children, and most 
of all to myself as the occasion of it, The law required 
and honesty dictated that I should not attempt to meta- 
morphose the schvol into a Catholic school, and I scrupu- 
lously adhered to the law. Every vestige of Catholicism 
or of other religion was swept out of sight. My own 
garb asaclergyman was doffed and that of a layman 
assumed; even the loving name of ‘ Father,” with 
which Catholics are wont to address their priest, was 
forbidden to the children, whom I had taught to call me 
‘Mr, Principal.” Nota prayer was uttered, not a cere- 
mony observed, absolutely nothing was left to 
remind them of their Faith or even of God. When 
achbild became unruly or needed correction for indo- 
lence or other cause, the moral suasiun “ racket ” had to 
be adopted, and not even the fear of the Lord—that 
great and first beginning of wisdom—was left me asa 
means of discipline. I was principal of a combined 
Catholic and non-Catholic school; Catholic, because 
with a very few exceptions the pupils, and all the 
teachers, were Catholics and the principal was a Catho- 
lic priest; non-Catholic, because nothing distinctively 
Catholic was taught orinculcated in it. I presided over 
a school that according to the American idea could not 
offend Protestant, Jew, Turk, infidel or agnostic, but 

which in fact, as I now see, must have offended the 
great God grievously. Because I was priest and pastor, 
and because I promised to teach their children religion 
in the church every morning, the parents implicitly 
confided them to me in my double character, firmly 
believing that they would be brought up strict Catholics. 
But in fact, priest and pastor though I was, and tho 
I did give opportunity for religious instruction daily, I 
was simply educating the little ones to practical agnos- 
ticism. Realizing at last the state of affairs, to the 
great surprise of the community, I resigned my posi- 





trust for their permanent use alone.’’ 


forth from the halls of the public school with the same 
feeling of relief one would enjoy in coming from an 
ice-house in the winter time out into the warm sun- 
shine; and taking my lambs with me, I Jed them back 

to the old fields where they would find something better 
than tares tofeed upon. Experimentally I for one have 
learned that a combination of the Catholic Church with 
the Public School System is an utter impossibility. 

This experiment, as stated, was not instituted for the 
purpose of testing in a practical way the possibility of 

a combination; but was simply the result of occurrences 
springing from another motive. Had it been a question 

of such possibility only the occurrences had never hap- e 
pened, the experiment had never been tried, and the 
country had been saved needless excitement. Sound 
reason would have taught me that success was not to be 
expected. 

The training given the child according to the Public 
School System differs from that required by the Church 
as much, and in the same way, as “no” differs from 
‘*yes.” Our country’s laws say that the school is not 
the place for religious training; the Church says it is. 
The laws say that. religion shall not be taught; the 
Church says it must. Can you byphen ‘* yes” and “ no” 
into an intelligible compound? Is there a possible com- 
promise between ‘‘ shall” and ‘shall not”? 

Whatever may be said of the probability of the con- 
stitutions of the several States being eventually changed 
so as to meet the requirements of justice in this matter, 
one thing must be laid down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, namely, neither the United States as a na- 
tion, nor any State as a part of the Nation, nor any 
county, nor any city has any right or authority to 
employ force, or to exercise duress of any kind, in 
order to invade the conscience of the humblest child 
in the land. As a necessary consequence of this broad 
principle, any attempt to introduce religious beliefs, ; 
practices or even ceremonies, by law, by fraud, by cun- 
ning, or by open-handed usurpation, must end in disas- 
trous consequences to the nation, if it does not eventu- 
ally evolve a dreadful religious war. The short experi- 
ence which I had was a very tangible proof of this. I 
had hardly been elected to the principalship, to which 
I had as much right ag any other citizen, when, fright- 
ened by a foolish pbantasm, the whole country was 
aroused as by a cry ‘“‘to arms” against an invader. 
Perhaps since the fall of Sumter nothing ever happened 
in the United States to produce such intense excite- 
ment, to provoke such angry language, to bring out a 
fuller manifestation of the great principle, not of State 
rights, but of personal rights, that lurks in every nook 
and corner of our government. No time was taken for 
calm reflection; and all the explanations of my position, 
made repeatedly through the press in authorized inter- 
views, were absolutely without avail. In my owncity 
bloodshed and arson were spoken of loudly by enemies 
of the Church, and it became necessary for me to take 
some personal precautions. All this absurd alarm 
sprang from the mistaken notion that I was the fulcrum 
bearing the lever that was to hoist the Catholic Church 
into a position of political supremacy. It may look like 
vanity fur me to recall these times and scenes in which 
I was the central figure, but I hupe the necessity of my 
argument will excuse me. The thoroughness with 
which the country was aroused proved that non-Catho- 
lics so love their personal rights that they will not per- 
mit even the shadow of Rome torule them. But it was 
equally established that Catholics have even a better 
right to refuse to allow the reality of non-Catholicism to 
be their rule of faith. If there is not to be a Catholic 
State Church for non-Catholics what meaning can there 
be in the eyes of decent fair play in establishing a non- 
Catholic State Church for Catholics? The Public School 
System is practically a State Church, not indeed teach- 
ing any particular form of sectarianism either distinc- 
tively or exclusively, but inculcating the grand central 
doctrine of Protestantism, the duty namely of protest- 
ing against Catholicism. If it go farther than this and 
protest also against Protestantism, then it is the State 
Church of the Agnostic and teaches as its creed that all 
creeds are shams and deceits, to be utterly eliminated 
from the minds of the rising generation. Taken in 
either way it is an invasion of the Catholic conscience 
and a usurpation of inalienable personal rights, 

The fallacy into which Protestants stumble in this 
matter is to imagine that they are giving Catholics their 
full rights when no attempt is made to compel them to 
worship according to some particular form of Protest- 
antism, 3uch as Methodism, Presbyterianism, etc. But 
what if an attempt were made to prevent Catholics 
worshiping according to their own belief? What if 
steps were taken to hinder them in tue religious training 
they give their children? Would it not be a tyrannical 
usurpation and a violation of the very first principles of 
our Government? Most assuredly. Now this precisely, 
and nothing less, is actually being done every day by the 
present Public School System and by those who uphold 
it. To tax us for the support of a system that we do not 
want and cannot in conscience patronize; a system that 
is aimed at the destruction of our faith with an indirect- 
ness which is practically directness; to abuse us from 
press and pulpit because we will not consent to be de- 





































































































tion-with what appeared a sudden and hasty resolve, 
but what was in truth the calmest deliberation. I went 


spoiled; to tell us that we do not know how to educate 
our own children, and do not know what is best for 
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them; to threaten to pass laws compelling the attend- 
ance of our cbildren at the public schools—what is all 
this but an exercise of duress, in comparison with which 
the use of physical force, because an open and declared 
hostility, were perhaps preferable, certainly more de- 
cent? 

Deep down in the Catholic’s conscience, like a rock on 
which a house is built, lies immovable this truth: ‘* God 
is the Creator and sovereign Lord of all”; and its imme- 
diate deductions are so clearly illumined by the lamp of 
his faith as to leave uct the slightest room for doubt or 
place for argument in the negative. Among these de- 
ductions are the following: “‘God created man for a 
purpose; that purpose is to know, love and serve God on 
earth, and hereafter to live in the enjoyment of infinite 
wisdom and goodness forever. God gives children to 
parents in order that they may be trained so as to attain 
to this purpose, the parents to have the merit of so train- 
ing them. The beginning of wisdom is the fear of God, 
who will call every one to a strict account for neglect of 
this great purpose. Life is short, and its joys, pleasures, 
riches and occupations become hindrances to the attain- 
ment of this purpose if the heart be set upon them asthe 
only things worth having.” To a man holding such 
belief as the practical rule of life the Public School Sys- 
tem, which utterly ignores them, must be an 
object of dread and aversion. The education which 
it imparts must necessarily appear to him as 
wanting in its first essential, and the instruction it 
does impart, no matter how thorough it be, is in his 
eyes no better food for the mind than were for the 
body the husks that starved the Prodigal. 

Catholics discovered this country; they were the 
first settlers; the first to plant the Cross — that 
true standard of civilization —on America’s  vir- 
gin soil; the first by speech or sword to prepare 
the way for the grandest government the world 
ever saw. They fought in the war of Independ- 
ence, helped to frame the Constitution, and since 
the establishment of the United States, have allowed 
none to surpass them in loyal devotion. Hence 
they are a part and parcel of the people of this country. 
They are good, industrious, brave and very useful citi- 
zens; they are bright and intelligent; because they have 
a faith to hold to, they are not carried away by every 
wind of false doctrine or by chimerical theories; their 
example is a shining one, and if it were more gener- 
ally imitated homes would be multiplied throughout the 
land, the increase of progeny that nativism covets would 
promptly appear, love for home and country and God 
would intensify, and a future far more promising than 
that which now spreads out before us would encour- 
agingly beckon us onward, There is absolutely nothing 
either in their faith or in their rules of conduct that is 
not in perfect accord with the constitutional essenve of 
thecountry. Itmust therefore be admitted unquestion- 
ably that Catholics have as much and the same, if not more 
and better, rights to be and to remain here than any one 
else. Nowthe Catholic must be taken for what he is and 
not for what some would wish him to be; he must be taken 
for a Catholic, with an inalienable right to his faith, to 
the moral laws that are his guide, to his sincere conviction 
that the public school is not the fit place for his chil- 
dren. He must be taken with all the paraphernalia of 
his Church—crosses, beads, indulgences, pictures and 
statues; he must be taken, as he is found, with all the 
positive laws of his Church—with confession, with the 
mass, etc. He must be taken with his loyalty to the 
Spiritual Sapremacy which Christ established on earth. 
To say that he must not is to cluim the right to invade 
his conscience. And this precisely and nothing less, I 
must repeat, is what the public school system and its 
friends pretend to do; and, here slyly, there openly, are 
actually doing. One justly judges the tree by its 
fruits, and a system by the admissions ofits friends, It 
was once claimed in frankness by a certain Methodist 
minister, that through the influence of the Bible and 
the public schools in twelve years the Catholics lost no 
less that 1,990,000 children to their Church; and we do 
know that the children, who frequent those schools, too 
often leave them with their faith much weakened, if not 
entirely lost, and their morals and sense of responsibil- 
ity to God much impaired. 

Thus whatever view we take—whether we call to 
miard the boasting declarations about the success of the 
public school in making inroads on the faith of Catho- 
lics—whether we reflect on the certain knowledge we 
have obtained from our own sad experience, that there 
is too much reason for such boasting; or whether we 
view the professed exclusiun of all the most important 
and essential features required by right reason, and by 
the Church, fora proper education of the young; we 
are constrained to look upon the Public School System 
as a Protestant State Church, or as a State Church of 
agnosticism ; both of which, while they may not build 
up something instead of Catholicism, aim directly at its 
extermination. If the Public School System be not all 
this, why are the enemies of the Church so active in 
their propagandism? Why seek to induce, why threat- 
en to compel us to enter? Why force us to support it 
by unjust taxation ? 

A combination of the work of the Catholic Church 
with the Public School System, such as it now is, is an 
utter impossibility. If the system be changed a combi- 
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nation may be had. Catholics occupy the vantage- 
ground of justice, inalienable personal rights, and con- 
stitutional guarantees; and will not, because they can- 
not, abandon it. The Public School System is not 
founded on justice ; it is a uscrpation of personal rights, 
and an infringement of the Constitution; and it must 
one day be brought into accord with these, or the Con- 
stitution will perish, right willbe supplanted by might, 
and the *‘land of the free” will become the home of 
the slave. As long as the Constitution continues to 
favor us, we will protest and keep on protesting that the 
System, as it stands, isa delusion and an imposition ; 
gotten up in the names of learning, virtue and patriot- 
ism ; but destined, unless modified, to bring upon the 
land the worst kind of ignorance—a universal nescience 
of religious principles; calculated to substitute respecta- 
bility for true virtue ; and fated te be the mausoleum of 
the birthright of all to “‘ the pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness.” In the mean time Catholics will continue 
to do as they have done in the past. They will support 
their own schools, and will not fail to bring up a well- 
instructed and God-fearing, as well as numerous prog- 
eny. They will give tothe country citizens, who will 
not only bea credit to it, but who will be ready to die 
in defense of the brethren who persecute and rob them. 


NO ADJUSTMENT POSSIBLE. 


BY JOHN HANCOCK, 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, OHIO. 


I have thought a good deal on the question you pro- 
pose, and may say in a single sentence I have been un- 
able to discover any possibility of an adjustment between 
the Catholic parochial schools and the free common 
schools of our State, and I do not believe such a possi- 
bility exists. 

I wish time would permit me to give my reasons for 
this belief, but it does not. 





A DENIAL FROM DUBUQUE. 


BY THOMAS HARDIE, 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, DUBUQUE, IA. 








[The following paragraph appeared in a late number of 
The Advance: é 

“In the eastern part of Iowa, including the city of Du- 
buque, there are over fifty public schools which are under 
the complete control of Roman Catholics, taught by Roman 
Catholic teachers, and using the Roman Catholic catechism 
and other Catholic text-books. If patriotic Americans do 
not intend to allow the American system of common 
schools to be broken up, it is not too early for them to keep 
a resolute eye on the insinuating movements of the Roman 
priesthood.”’ 
We sent it to Mr. Hardie asking him for information 
on the subject.—Ed. INp. | 


The statement contained in the paragraph from the 
Chicago Advance, which I herewith return, is, so fas as 
it refers to the public schools of this city, utterly and 
absolutely false. 

The public schools of Dubuque are conducted upon a 
strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian basis. 

The Board of Education adopts the text-books in use 
in our schools, and our rules provide that ‘‘ Teachers 
shall not introduce into their schools any text-books for 
the purpose of giving instruction therefrom, except 
those authorized by the Board; and they, the teachers, 
shall at all times refrain from advocating or discussing, 
either in the schools or in the Teachers’ Institute, any 
sectarian or political question of a partisan character.” 

I inclose you our course of study and list of text-books 
now in use. You will find no sectarian books there; 
and none of our teachers would presume to introduce 
any other. 

The Chicago Advance is wrong. But Dubuque is right, 
and has always been so. On the opening of our public 
schools, September 8th next, the American flag will 
proudly float over every public school building in the 
district; and those schools will continue to be in the 
future, as in the past, the pride of our citizens. 

I have occupied the position of Secretary of our Board 
for the past twenty-seven years, and I know whereof I 
affirm. 


THE SAVANNAH PLAN. 


BY W. H. BAKER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, SAVANNAH, GA. 








Isend you a pamphlet which will put you in posses- 
sion of the plan of our union with the Roman Catholics 
in this city, together with all the correspondence leading 
to the same. It is the following: 


**1. The Catholic schools shall be received under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education. 

“2. Teachers in the Catholic schools shall be in all cases 
members of the Catholic Church, but to be subject to ex- 
amination and appointment by the Board of Educafion. 

**8. The text-books used in these schools shall be the 
same as are used in the other public schools, except books 
on history, geography, and reading books. 

t “4, These schools shall be opened with reading the Scrip- 
tures and the Lord’s Prayer. Such versions of Scripture 
may be used as the teacher may prefer. 

“5. The school building shall be under the control of the 
Board of Education. 

“6, The trustees of the Catholic school buildings shall 








[September 4, 1890. 
have power to withdraw them from the Board of Education 
at the end of any school year, whenever they are dissatis- 
fied with the arrangement, provided that they shall give 
three months’ notice of such withdrawal. 

“7. In case of such withdrawal the Board of Education 
may remove all apparatus, books, movable fixtures, and 
furniture which they may have furnished for these schools. 

“8. The Board of Education shall have full control of the 
discipline, instruction and general management of these 
schools, the same as of the other schools under their care, 
including also the length of sessions, the arrangement of 
school, courses of study, work, and duties, and all the 
nterests of the schools. 

“9, The teachers of these schools will be expected to at- 
tend the meetings of the normal class the same as teachers 
of other publicschools. They will give respectful attention 
to the suggestions and instructions of the Superintendent, 
and are expected to exert themselvés to carry out his views 
in the management and instruction of their schools. 

“10. The holidays shall be such as are usually given in 
Catholic schools,” 


This arrangement was made just after the War, when 
it was absolutely necessary to have unity of action to 
preserve our public school system. It has worked very 
harmoniously and to the satisfaction of all parties, 











A CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOL IN MACON, 


BY B. M. ZETTLER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MACON, Ga. 





I am sorry your letter was mislaid by me and my an- 
swer consequently later than I intended. 

The second year of our school system, the Roman 
Catholics petitioned our Board to elect two teachers. 
Sisters of Mercy or members of the Roman Catholic 
Church as public school teachers and allow them to 
occupy a building furnished by members of that Church 
and also to permit children of that congregation from 
ail parts of the city without regard to school district 
lines to attend the school thus provided for. The appli- 
cation was granted, and the same arrangement has con- 
tined to this date. 

The same books are used in this school as in the 
others, and the school has the same daily session as the 
others, 


THE COMPROMISE IN AUGUSTA, GA. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


The School Board of Augusta simply appoints Catho- 
lic teachers belonging to the Catholic Church to certaia 
school buildings for which the city pays no rent. Some 
of the teachers belong to the order of Sisters of Mercy, 
and, in consideration of their veiled seclusion, they 
were, at the special request of the commissioner, ex- 
cused from attendance on the Normal Class by the 
trustees of the wards in which their schools are situated. 
This the trustees had a perfect right to do under the 
rules of the Board. Others of these teachers belong to 
the order known as Christian Brothers. They do at- 
tend the Norma!) Class. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








Some time since the Hon. D. L. Kiehle, LL.D., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of Minne- 
sota, addressed an open letter to the Rt. Rev. James 
McGolrick, Roman Catholic Bishop of Duluth. In this 
letter Mr. Kiehle made the following statements as to 
the obstruction he was steadily meeting from the Roman 
Catholic clergy in the prosecution of his high function. 
Both because of his character and the lifted duty to 
which his hands are set, what Mr. Kieble declares is 
worthy the most serious consideration of the American 
people. This is what he says: 


“Our public school system is considered an integral and 
essential part of our Government, which all the property of 
the State is bound to support, and to the privileges of 
which every citizen is entitled without let or hindrance. 
It is especially important to us as a Republic, at this time, 
when such multitudes are swarming to our shores, and so 
soon exercising the rights of suffrage, that the principles, 
history and spirit of our American civilization be incul- 
cated through oureducational system. In discharging the 
duties of my office, devising ways and means for the im- 
provement of common school education among the people, 
I have met obstacles of ignorance and prejudice in extended 
neighborhoods of our foreign population, which to this 
time show few or no signs of yielding. In these neighbor- 
hoods prevails not only a foreign language, but often an 
illiteracy, habits of intemperance and lack of culture that 
disgrace our civilizatipn. In our efforts to penetrate this 
obscurity, and to encourage good schools, we have fre- 
quently been opposed by the authority of priests, who, by 
reason of the circumstance that these people were in some 
cases Catholics, have seriously retarded their progress 
toward intelligence, and what else belongs to American 
citizensbip.”’ 


Mr, Kiehle then asks Bishop McGolrick, among other 
questions, the following: 


“Is it the position of the priests of the Catholic Church, 
that American citizens of the Catholic faith, sending their 
children to the public school without permission of the 
priests, commit sin and forfeit their right to the sacraments 
of the Church?”’ 
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Here is the answer the Bishop makes to this definite 
question of Mr. Kiehle: 

“<The lip of the priest shal) keep knowledge and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth.’ The priest is the guard- 
ian of the sacraments, and if there be for his flock any 
proximate danger of sin, they are bound to warn them and 
prevent, 1f possible, the danger. But it must be remem- 
bered that the priest is a member of a living Church, and 
that he cannot, according to his whims and fancies, make 
laws; his business is to act according to the laws made by 
the Church, and interpret and condemn as she interprets 
and condemns.”’ 

I have read this answer over and over again. I have 
sought, as sedulously as I could, to discover its precise 
meaning. I have no wish to do the Bishop the least 
injustice; but I cannot designate this answer as any 
other than in the highest degree evasive. It would 
seem as tho nothing were easier than a definite ‘‘ Yes” 
or **No” to so definite a question. But such definite 
reply you do not find. You discover rather vague 
speech about a *‘ living Church” which may “‘ interpret 
or condemn,” and the assertion that the Roman Catho- 
lic priest, as a member of this living Church, may not 
be guided by his ‘‘ whims and fancies,” but must *‘ in- 
terpret and condemn” as the Church ‘interprets and 
condemns”; but, as to the direction toward which this 
Church’s interpreting and condemning runs you aie not 
told, and as far as this so-called answer goes you cannot 
find out, nor, as it seems to me, is it meant you should. 

Now, certainly, Mr. Kiehle is right when he affirms 
that ‘‘ our public school system is considered an integral 
and essential part of our Government, which all the 
property of the State is bound to support, and to the 
privileges of which every citizen is entitled without let 
or hindrance.” And Mr. Kiehle is as certainly right 
when he still further affirms that ‘‘ it is especially im- 
portant to us as a republic, at this time, when such 
multitudes are swarming to our shores, and so scon ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage, that the principles, hie- 
tory and spirit of our American civilization be incul- 
cated through our educational system.” And surely, 
also, that is a very grave allegation which Mr. Kiehle 
makes against the Clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church when he declares that efforts to encourage goud 
schools ‘* have frequently been opposed by the authority 
of priests” and that they have ‘seriously retardea 
progress toward intelligence and what else belongs to 
Ame. ican citizensbip.” 

In all reason, it seems to me, and especially when 
common fame so steadily and widely re-inforces such 
serious allegation of a gentleman of the character and in 
the position of Mr. Kiehle, American citizens have right 
to something decidedly more exact and clear than the 
mystifying equivocation of the Bishop of Duluth con- 
cerning the attitude of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
toward our public schools. 

Fortunately we may get precise knowledge in this 
matter; fortunately we are not left to the shuffling reply 
of the Bishop of Daluth. From a Roman Catholic pub- 
lication of. the highest authority we have broad-noon 
light. 

And first, as to the authority of the publication itself. 
It is a book of a hundred and seventy-eight pages; it is 
published by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. It bears 
date 1886; it is written by Tnomas J. Jenkins, a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Courch. It is entitled ‘*‘ The Judges 
of Faith. Christian vs. Godless Schools.” It is prefaced 
by an autograph letter from Cardinal John Henry New- 
man; it is indorsed by Cardinal James Gibbons, of Bal 
timore. Oa its opening pages I count the recommenda- 
tions of six other Roman Catholic bishops and high 
officials. 1do not think it is in any wise possible to 
doubt the book as a recognized and entirely trustworthy 
Roman Catholic publication. Further still, the book is 
for the most part a compilation of ‘‘ Papal, Pastoral and 
Conciliar rulings the world over, especiaily of the Third 
Pienary Council of Baltimore.” 

Second. Ssme quotations as to the attitude of the 
Rowan Catholic Hierarchy toward our public schools 
from this so authoritative Roman Catholic publication: 

““ We solemnly charge and most positively require, every 
Catholic in the diocese to support and send his children to 
a Catholic school, where good Catholic schools exist, and 
where it can be honestly said a child will get a fair, com 
moa-school education; if parents, either through contempt 
for the priest, or disregard for the laws of the Church, or 
for trifling or insufficient reasons, refuse to send their chil- 
dren to a Catholic scnool; theo, in such cases, but in such 
cases only, we authorize contessors to refuse the sacraments 
tosuch parents as thus despise the laws of the Church, 
and disobey the command of both priest and bishop.”— 
BisHop GILMOUR, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘“*Our public school system, as organized in the State, is 
emphatically a social plague. It is no system of education 
at all, but the simple and direct negation of such, since it 
excludes aj] creeds, without which education, as we have 
defined it, is impossible. The public school system is not 
imperfect only, it is also vicious; not only defective, but 
radically mischievous; its effects on religion are most dis- 
astrous, and are equally baneful to society, which, like all 
other human institutions, has no ground to stand on out- 
side of religion.”"—The late ARCHBISHOP PERETIE, of New 
Orleans. 

“These ignorant masses, who, in the common schools, 
have been through the Fourth Reader, . . . know 
nothing, not even their own ignorance . . . Take the 





first boy whom you meet, fourteen or fifteen years old, 
fresh from the common school, and bis ignorance of ali 
real knowledge will surprise you. What he knows is lit- 
tle, andof smallvalue. . . . Theeducational ‘ quacks’ 
—and it is not doubtful who they are—‘ treat the child as 
tho he were mere mind, and his sole business to use it, and 
chiefly for low ends, shrewedly and sharply witha view 
to profit; as tho life were a thing of barter, and wisdom 
the art of making the most of it.’”—the BIsHOP oF 
PEORIA. 

** We address ourse'ves not only to parents, but also to 
allour faithful, whether they have children or not; and 
we declare it before God that you are all in duty bound to 
aid and assist us, with word and example, with prayer 
and money, to establish Catholic schools, where the rising 
generation may be preserved from the contamination of 
the depravity of ourage. The wickedness of the present 
Pablic School System consists in the exclusion of religious 
principle, of the worship of God, of the teaching of 
Christianity; it consists in the selection of bad and per- 
nicious school book-; it consists in the carelessuess of 
teachers with regard to the language of their pupiis—swear- 
ing, cursing and profane expressions being a distinctive 
mark of public school children; it consists in an unpardon- 
able lack of watchfulness over the moral couduct of 
children—boys and girls being allowed an intercourse 
which, to any one who understands human nature and 
human passions, is fraught with the most imminent danger. 
Yes, we say it without hesitation, the public schools, as 
they now exist, will prove the ruin of the religion and 
morality of our children; we must, therefore, endeavor 
to preserve the latter from the poisoned atmosphere of 
these Godless institutions. Catholic schools we must 
have, Catholic schools we will have; and if (which God 
forbid !) we ever failed to attain this object, for want ot 
support on your part, your responsibility before God 
would be heavy in the extreme. We declare and we warn 
Catholic .parents, that in places where Catholic schools 

xist, they are in duty bound and obliged in consvience to 
withdraw their children from the public schools and to 
send them to the schools placed under the patronage of 
the Church.—ARCHBISHOP SEGHERS and the Rt. Rev. 
Saffrayans, of Nesqually and Vancouver’s Island. 

“If, however, there be any among our peovle who neglect 
this, their bounden duty, who, having suitable Catholic 
schools within easy reach, refuse to send their children to 
them, we hesitate not to say that they should not, cannot 
be admitted tothe sacraments, and to repeat again the reg- 
ulations of the diocese, that no child can be admitted to 
First Communion or Confirmation that has not passed at 
least one year previously in a Catholic school, wherever 
such a school exists.’”,—BIsHoP RYAN, of Buffalo. 

‘‘Here, then, dear brethren, you see that these public 
schools, so much vaunted—1, do not educate, for they do 
not improve the heart, but, at the most, only instruct the 
intellect; 2, they do not even instruct well, since many 
branches of learoing can only be studied in connection 
with religion; 3, they are not truly American, since they 
abridge unnecessarily the rights of citizens, and sap the 
foundations of authority, by enroiching 20 the rights and 
authority of parents; 4, they are unchristian, and are 
calculated to destroy Christian principles in the rising 
generations; 5, they tend to locsen moral laws and do 
away with all restraint upon the passions’; 6, they impose 
an enormous tax, every year growing greater, upon the 
entire community, and a very unjust and unnecessary 
tax upon a Jarge section of that community.’’—BIsHOP M. 
J. O’ FARRELL, of Trenton. 

‘*The Catholic school is the nursery of the Catholic con- 
gregation. The one should stand under the protecting 
shadow of the other. This duty they do not discharge 
who send not the children under their care to a Catholic 
school when in their power. We see not how they, who 
wi lfully and deliberately neglect this duty, can worthily 
approach, or be conscientiously admitted to the sacra- 
ments,’’—-The late ARCHBISHOP PURCELL, of Cincinnati. 

Bisbop McCloskey of Louisville followed up a Pastoral 
on the Public Schools ** by the episcopal prohibition to 
admit children to the sacraments of the Holy Eucharist 
and Confirmation who had not puissed two years at 
least at a Catholic school. Finaliy, by tke decree ot 
Synod, October 224, 1879, absolution is to be denied to 
parents or guardians, who presume to send children un- 
der nine years old to a public school in a place where 
there exists a Catholic school.” 


“The atmosphere of the public schoolsis not one con- 
genial to the Catholic faith; not because the Catholic 
Church dislikes learning, for she is foster-mother of science, 
with her hosts of scientific men; but because at best the 
faith of Catholics is ignored in the public schools, and be 
cause it cannot be denied that the same watchful care of 
the morals of the children is not had in the public schools 
that is exercised in the Uatholic schools; nor are the moral 
duties taught there as they are with us. To put your 
children in these public schools is to expose them to very 
great danger, and this cannot be excused without very 
grave and weighty reasons. Were you, without such rea- 
sons, tosend your children to these schools, you would sin 
grievously against charity to your children, and, there- 
fore, would not bein a condition to receive the sacraments, 
and your confessor could not absolve you. .’—BISH 
op CHATARD, of Vincennes. 

‘* But whatever parents neglect to give their children 
this necessary training and education; or whoever permit 
their children to frequent schools in which the ruin of 
souls cannot be avoided; or, finaily, whoever having in 
their locality a good Catholic school, fitly appointed to 
teach their children; or having the opportunity of educa- 
ting their offspring in another place, nevertheless send 
them to public schools, without sufficient reasons and 
without the necessary precautions by which the proximate 
danger of perversion may be made remote; all these, it is 
evident from Cathelic moral teaching, if they are contu- 








macious, cannot be absolved in the Sacrament of Penanee.”’ 
—The Instruction of the Sacred Congregation at Rome to 
the Bishops of the United States und approved and con- 
firmed by Pope Pius 1X. 

“ Assuredly, in whatever places or countries these most 
dangerous schemes of excluding the authority of the 
Church from the schools should be attempted or put inte 
execution, and the youth should be lamentably exposed te 
the danger of suffering loss in their faith, the Church is 
not only bound to use all her zeal and efforts and spare no 
pains at any time, that the young should receive the nec- 
essary religious education, but is also bound to admopvish 
allthe faithful, and declare to them that such schools, 
being hostile to the Catholic Church, cannot in conscience 
be frequented.”’— Pore Prius 1X. 

I nave made all these quotations—and they might be 
indefinitely multiplied—from this same book—indorsed 
and authorized as it is by unquestioned Roman Catho- 
lic authority. Certainly, in the logic of these quota- 
tions, it is the plainest of plain facts that the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy toward eur public - 
sehools is that of desperate and uncompromising hos- 
tility. 

But let us go a little further in our investigations in 
this book, and learn what the author himself may have 
to say concerning this weighty matter. Remember, he 
is a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and also 
that the official indorsements of his book cover what 
he himself says, 

Here is the way he puts the point as toward Roman 
Catholic parents: 


‘* Over and over again the same story, sad and ever more 
sad, of the public schools being the cause of loss of faith 
and all morality. And Bishops on Bishops, with Arch- 
bishops, with provincial, general councils, nay, the very 
Supreme Head of the Church, inculcate this truth in most 
clearand unmistakable tones; and still some Cathulic 
parents will blind themselves to their obligation and 
think they know better than the whole Church. Verily, it 
wou!d seem to be time for conc-rttd action among Catho- 
lics, that they may finally understand they canpot ap- 
proach the Sacraments unless they send their ebildren to 
Catholic schools where they have them ; and cannot remain 
without sin, if they do not procure themselves the means to 
the end to which they are bound, viz. : Catholic schools, in 
which to raise their children as Catholics, The line is 
drawn, and pastors cry to their flocks : Are you Catholics ? 
Come over to me and send your children to Catholic schools. 
Are you not Catholics ? Tnen go away about your busi- 
ness; we want no such black, scabby sheep to infest the 
flock of Christ.” 

And what the real purpose of this book and the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy who figure in it and indorse 
it is, may be evidently seen ina single paragraph which, 
tho seeking to veil the purpose, still in the last sentences 
completely enough discloses it: 


‘* These pages, therefore, make no pretense to dietate to 
either State or individual in their own province; neither is 
it expected of or designed by a Catho.ic, as God is our wit- 
ness, that he should aid in any secret conspiracy for the 
bootiess enterprise of suddenly overthrowing a public 
legal system, urlawfwl tho that system be. . . We bring 
home to the consciences of Catholics that il is their duty 
to continue deserting all mere sceulur schools, and build- 
ing schools of their own, untit public opinion itself un- 
dermine what contains the source of its own downfall, 
and we be relieved of unjust taxes.” 

Certain thiugs are very manifest from this reading of 
this Roman Catholic book. 

First. The chief opposition to our public schools is net 
from the Roman Catholic laity, but is from the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. That is, at least, indirectly appa- 
rent on every page of this publication. If the spirit of 
the Roman Catholic laity were hostile to our public 
schools, it would not require such persistent and tremen- 
dous fulmination from every quarter as fills these pages. 
You will find much talk here about the sacred rights of 
parents as to choice of schools for their children. The 
simple truth is, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy are inter- 
fering all the tic:e and whenever possible with the sa- 
cred rights of parents inthis regard. They are compel- 
ling parents by the threat of excommunication. That, 
to a Roman Catholic, means much. In a Roman Catholie 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine, prepared and enjvined 
by the order of the Third Plenary Council of Baitimore, 
and published by ecclesiastical authority, I find the 
following question and answer: 

“Q. Are all bound to belong to the Church? 

“A. All are bound to belong to the Church; and he who 
knows the Church to be the true Church and remains out 
of it cannot be saved.” 

To be denied the Sacraments and so to be thrust out 
of what they believe to be the true Church, is then, for 
the Roman Catholic, to be lost eternally. Ic is this, to 
Roman Catholic parents, tremendous weapon, the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy are wielding against our 
public schools. The Hierarchy is massing its artillery 
against the rights of parents, and from the vantage- 
ground of their capture is making assault upon our 
common school system. The trouble is mainly and pre- 
cisely with the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. We should 
have none of this clash and eontest about our public 
schools were it not for them. A Roman Catholie lay- 
man writes in a pamphlet from which I quote; 

“The parochial school movement did not originate with 
the Catholic laity; they were pot consulted at its incep- 
tion; they have not since been afforded an opportunity to 
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say whether they approved of itor not. From the begin- 
ning until to-day the Catholic laity of America have been 
treated in this important matter on the explicit under 
standing, on the part of the clergy, that it is a thing about 
which they are not entitled to have an opinion, except 
such as are dealt out ready-made to them by the clergy, 
who claim to be the enly competent or rightful judges re- 
garding the education of the laity.’ 

Such persistent refusal on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy to consult or care for the wishes of 
the laity 1s, to say the least, un-American. 

Second. Notice the clear present cue of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy; it is to sneer at and stigmatize our 
public schools as_‘*‘ godless.” Almost wholly for their 
sakes, because in this free America we would be scru- 
pulously careful of the least trenchimg on even the 
shyest rights of conscience, what could in any wise 
rightfully be called sectarian instruction has been re- 
moved from the teaching in our common scheols. Very 
great deference to Roman Catholics has been shown 
here. But now when what they demanded has been 
done, when American fair play has been so conspicu- 
ously displayed, the Roman Catholic clergy turn with 
bitter attack upon the entire common school system and 
stigmatize it “godless,” that they may depreciate it 
among their people, and if possible destroy it alto- 
gether. 

And the comparative results as to morality between 
our public schools and Roman Catholic parochial schools 
may be plainly enough seen from the following statisics 
gathered by Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins from the census of 
1870. It seems, according to these statistics, there are 
furnished to every ten thousand inhabitants in the 


United States: 
Iliterates. Paupers. Criminals 
By Public Schools of State of 


Massachusetts............. 71 69 il 
By Public Schools of 21States. 350 170 75 
By Roman Catholic Schools... 1,400 410 160 


In the State of New York the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial school system turns out three and a half times as 
many paupers as the public school system. 

Third, Look at the fact confronting us. On the one 
side our vast system of common schools, the substruc- 
tion of our great Republic, dear to our hearts, venerable 
with ovr history. On the other hand, a thoroughly or- 
ganized celibate elergy, cut off from every participation 
in the cares or knowledge or responsibilities of parent- 
hood, receiving primal and chief orders from a foreign, 
Italian, celibate Pope, setting themselves to damage 
and, if possible, wreck the very basis on which our 
civilization and institutions rest. Jf this is not foreign 
interference, what can be foreign interference ? 

Fourth. Is it not a really momentous question—how 
far those who accept the teachings of such a hierarchy 
as is disclosed by these quotations can be much trusted 
on our school boards and in the management of our 
public schools? I cannot help thinking of these most 
righteous words of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston: 

‘* Whenever any decision or instruction goes so far as to 
compel any Roman Catholic father to withdraw his own 
children from the public schools, when he comes to think 
it a sin to seud them there, or to act as if it wereasin, then 
surely it will be sin for him to have a hand 1n their ad- 
ministration, and his simple manhood will compel him to 
withdraw from the school board, if he belongs to it, and 
from the school-room, if he be a teacher. The public 
school must be in the hands of its friends. Noman should 
be tolerated for a day in the administration of the public 
schvols who is not a believer in them.” 

Fifth. Consider the veritable and tremendous men- 
ace to our institutions which necessarily springs from 
this attitude of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to our 
public schools. A main benefit of our public school 
system is that in it there is the most thorough mingling 
of the children of all sorts and classes of our citizens. 
In these schools and because of this fact the great 
American lesson of politcal equality is taught as it can 
possibly be taught in no other place or way. This 
lesson is the undermost principle of our Republican 
civilization. In these public schools more rapidly than 
in any other place, the children of our immigrant 
population lay off the features, garb, language of 
foreigners and become Americanized, become fitted to 
discharge in after years the duties and the functions 
of American citizens. Now, to gather into parochial 
schools so great a number of the children of foreign- 
born parents as is done in these schools so steadily in- 
sisted on by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, is to form 
and foster a great company of future American citizens 
who have been for their lives long segregated, set 
apart by themselves, as a special class, denied the breath- 
ing of the vigorous air of our American institutions. 
The danger of such and so numerous and so educated 
a body of citizens is sufficiently plain to the anxious 
forecasting of every devoted lover of our free and 
great Republic. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAY THE STATE INTERFERE IN PRIVATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS? 


BY WALLACE THORNTON, M.A. 
(A CATHOLIC SCHOOL TEACHER.) 








In this age of practical working, education has be- 
come the subject of as deep study as the various me- 
chanical devices for labor saving. Our schools are be- 
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ing so modeled as to give the greatest possible devel- 
opment to the physical and intellectual man. The aim 
is to create a people thoroughly educated. ‘‘ Mens sana 
in corpore sano.” The Manusl Training school, the 
Trade school and the Free College of our large cities 
constitute a suitable climax to our national system. 
A body of teachers thoroughly trained, well salaried, 
respected as professional men and women, carries on 
the work. This is the record of our public schools. 
Is it so in that system of schools dominated by the 
Roman Catholic Church? 

Several years ago the bishops and priests of the 
Catholic Church, in council assembled, debated this 
momentous question. They had discovered the com- 
parative weakness of their system and laid down laws 
to govern and harmonize it. What steps have since 
been taken to lead those rules to their legitimate con- 
clusion? Take two or three of the principal Eastern 





cities, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Here. 
should be seen the fruition vf the rules laid down for) 
the regeneration of Catholic parochial school education. | 

The deficiency that first impresses the experienced ed-, 
ucator 1s the utter lack of grading andsystem. In one, 


parish all the children will be found in two classes each 
presided over by a single teacher who practically has a 
whole department under his or her supervision. In an 
adjoining school there may be ten or more classes. Ac- 
cording to the system in vogue, the child in the smaller 
school is supposed to go forth to the battle of life as fully 
equipped for the struggle as the child from the larger. 
Againin the same school lower classes are wholly at the 
mercy of the presiding teacher, generally young and 
inexperienced. I have seen children of eight or nine in 
the fourth form of a parochial school, attempting to ac- 
complish the work expected of the children of thirteen 
or fourteen in the first form. This, simply because the 
young teacher has no guide but his individual ambition 
to excel all teachers who have preceded him in the field 
of education. The majority of the Catholic schools are 
under the domination of the religious teaching bodies. 
Every one of these different societies has a system pecu- 
liar to itself. In almost every school is pursued a course 
of study different in principle, in method of enforce- 
ment, in objective result. 

In the Sisters’ schools, reading, music, composition 
and spelling, with a very minute sprinkling of arithme- 
tic and kindred studies, are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics; in those schools controlled by the various 
societies of Brothers’ arithmetic and writing are culti- 
vated to the exclusion of almost all other branches of 
study. In every school of both the sisterhood and the 
brotherhood whoever may be at the head of the school 
has the individual right to choose texts to suit himself 
or herself ; to introduce whatever course of studies he 
or she may please. Thus one year you will find geome- 
try, drawing, phonography and typewriting: the next 
year these will be curtailed or, more probably, totally 
eliminated. The pastors of the churches, who are ac- 
tually the inspectors of the scheols, rarely or never 
enter the class-room. There are, in fact, no recognized 
inspectors. Naturally it is absurd to expect results 
consonant with our public school system. 

Our system demands and secures thoroughly qualified 
teachers. Have Catholic schools such? It is an open 
question. Who isto test? There are no inspectors; no 
boards of examiners. Each individual teacher’s word, 
the willingness to accept starvation wages, are the only 
qualifications requisite. To-day a man may be driving 
a cart; to-morrow he will have evolved into a full-fledged 
professor in a college or inspector of some parochial 
school. Nobody interferes; nobody judges it worth his 
while to investigate the antecedents of those who are to 
mold the future Catholiccitizen. I, myself, have known 
instances where men brought from the coal mines, thor- 
oughly illiterate, within six months were set over 
classes where the children in a competitive examination 
would have been able to secure ninety per cent. to their 
five. The same may be affirmed of those schools under 
the control of women. The men who know these things 
dare not raise their voice in complaint, lest they draw 
upon themselves the unfriendly feeling cf the various 
religious teaching bodies. In thoseschools managed by 
secular teachers matters are no better, because the salary 
offered to teachers is not sufficiently large to enable men 
and women of talent to sustain the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

To any one who desires to study the issue for himself 
much of the weakness in the system, now veiled, will be- 
come apparent. 

The primal duty of the State in matters of education 
is to develop all that is good in the citizen; to enable him 
to utilize fer the State, and thereby directly for himseif, 
the talents with which he may be endowed. It is in- 
cumbent on the State, so long as she assumes the right to 
tax the parent for the general diffusion of knowledge, to 
see that all come in for their fair share of that knowl- 
edge: she has and should claim the inalienable right to 
make the parent educate tne child properly. As it isim- 
possible to force the parent to send his child to the pub- 
lic school without laying the laws open to the imputation 
of tyranny, the Scate should deal with the teacher. 
Teaching should be recognized as a profession protected 
by the State. In neither private nor public schools 
should any man or woman be permitted to teacb unless 
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equipped with a diploma of capacity, signed by the 
Board of Regents independent of all political influence, 

This is the system pursued in France and Germany. 
It has been found to work admirably. Thus far, at 
least, should the State interest itself. A grade of studies 
should be mapped out for each department, and the 
State should insist that no man or woman be permitted 
to take charge of any one of these departments until 
fully capable of sustaining an examination in these self- 
same branches. The priests of the Catholic Church will 
not complain in regard to these enforced examirations. 
Most of them are anxious for it but do not desire to 
take the initiative in calling for it. Of course there 
will be an outcry against the State interfering in the 
choice of teachers when it refuses to meet the expense 
of support. This should not deter any more than it does 
in the case of a physician or lawyer. The division of 
school money is an issue to be settled in the field of poli- 
tics. We license our store-keepers, our liquor-deaiers, 
our lawyers and medical men. Do we not think suffi- 
ciently well of our children to make it necessary that he 
who undertakes to mold and develop their character 
have a license therefor? 

This point settled, one of equal importance deserves 
our attention—a compulsory course of studies. There 
are certain branches which the State should insist on 
being taught in every school, whether denominational 
or not. First of all, the closest attention should be 
given to the English language. No selfish national feel- 
ing, foreign to American soil, should dictate the promi- 
nence of any other tongue. The Constitution and the 
history of the Union should be compulsory. In the 
Baltimore Council of the Catholic Church it was de- 
cided to form, in every diocese, a committee of twelve 
clergymen, whose duty it would be to see that schools 
be thoroughly graded, uniform text-books introduced, 
and competent teachers provided. In the cities of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York these regulations 
have not yet been carried out. Here, again, is room for 
the entrance of the State. On that committee should be 
practical teachers, men and women, chosen because of 
their peculiar fitness in handling educational matters. 

We have merely thrown out a few suggestions derived 
from practical acquaintance with the matter in hand. 
We hope they will not be taken in an unkindly spirit; 
no bitterness should be generated. We desire to awaken 
men and women of all denominations to the fact that 
there exists a stern necessity to do something that will 
raise teaching to the dignity of a profession. It is our 
duty, as citizens of this grand commonwealth of men, 
to see that the glory of our country be enhanced; that 
her children be developed to the full capacity of their 
intellectual and physical power. 

New York Ciry. 


TENDENCY OF FOREIGN SCHOOLS AS TO RE- 
LIGIOUS INS1RUCTION. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





Whenever the public mind is greatly excited over the 
matter of religious instruction in our public schools for- 
eign systems are freely quoted by way either of exam- 
ple or of warning. 

It is important then, and especially so at this moment 
when the school problem looms up at many points of 
the political horizon, to know what grounds fur compar- 
ison between our own and foreign school systems really 
exist. 

In this inquiry we turn to England first, for the same 
reason that causes its system to be most frequently held 
up tousasapattern. Its tongue, like our own, is the 
blessed tongue of *‘King James’s Version ” while 

‘* Thicker than waters in one rill, 
Through ceaturies of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed.” 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the rill has 
divided: nothing marks the division more plainly than 
the difference between American and English school 
laws. The former are all deeply bedded in principles; 
the latter are born of compromise and bear the stamp 
of expedients. 

It is not wise to ignore this distinction, especially since 
experience has abundantly proven that to be successful 
**a system of education must be adapted to the institu- 
tions, habits and conviction of the people.” 

The English system of elementary education, com- 
prises two classes of schools, Board and Voluntary. The 
Boards are local bodies elected like our own school 
committees, and having large powers which they exer- 
cise subject, however, to the Education Department. 
Voluntary schools are for the most part denominational, 
their managers being bound by the requirements of the 
Code, if they participate in the Government grant. 
According to the latest published report, out of a total 
of 19,267 schools, 76 per cent. are Voluntary, and of 
these 80 per cent. belong to the Church of England. 
The distribution of the children gives us a still clearer 
idea of the situation. Upon an average attendance of 
8,544,564 children a little more than one-third are found 
in the Board schools, very nearly one-half in the 
Church of England schools, while the remainder are 
divided between the Wesleyans, the Roman Catholic 
and undenominational schools. These schools are 


avowedly maintained for six-sevenths of the population 
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__an aristocratic one-seventh being carefully omitted in 
culculating the school supply. Neither the Board nor 
the Voluntary schools of England are free schools. The 
former derive 78 per cent. of their support from public 
funds, 20 per cent. from tuition fees, and the small bal- 
ance from gifts; the latter derive 46 per cent. from 
public funds, 80 per cent. from tuition fees, 4 per cent. 
from endowments, and about 20 per cent. from private 
sources. From these official statements, it will be seen 
that there is nothing in England analogous to the 
American common school, whose mission has been to 
break down class distinctions and to mold _ into 
homogeneous nativnality people out of every kindred 
and nation and tongue. y 

All schools of Engiand which share in the public 
grant, whether Board or Voluntary, are bound by the 

** conscience clause” of the Education Act, which pro- 
hibits the enforcement of any religious test or require- 
ment as a condition of admission to or attendance upon 
a school, and further provides that the time assigned to 
religious instruction or observances must be at the be 
ginning or end of a school session, during which time 
any child may be withdrawn if his parents desire. 

Board schools are bound by an additional clause which 
declares that ‘‘ no religious catechisin or religious formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion shall be taught in the schools.” This clause, it is 
held, merely provides for perfect neutrality among 
Christian denominations. It does not exclude inostruc- 
tion in the religion of Nature, that is, the existence of 
God and of natural morality, nor does it, as we shall 
see, prohibit the use of the Bible in the schools. 

The Education Act further provided that Govern- 
ment inspectors should not include religion in their ex 
aminations, and that henceforth the public grant should 
be paid solely in respect to secular instruction. These 
provisions must be particularly noted. The former ie a 
distinct abandonment of Government responsibility 
with respect to religious instruction; the latter is an 
equally distinct avowal of the principle that the public 
money should be applied only to public purposes. 
These points being settled the liberty which the law 
allows with respect to religious instruction may be used 
as local authorities determine. 

In other words, the more nearly the system approaches 
the American ideal the more closely does it conform 
to the American policy in respect to this great ques- 
tion. 

The Royal Commission appointed to investigate the 
workings of the Education Act made a particular 
inquiry into the practice of the Boards in the matter of 
religious instruction, and their report gives full informa- 
tion on the subject. From this report it appears, that 
out of 2,185 Boards, under which schools have been 
organized in England and Wales, 91 make no pro- 
vision for the subject; 101 provide for the use of hymns 
and prayers without Bible reading; 394 have adopted 
the system of Bible reading without note or comment; 
1,506, or nearly 70 per cent., have framed or adopted 
schemes of undenominational teaching under special 
agreement, and 34 have allowed denomiunaticnal instruc- 
tion in violation of the law. 

Conspicuous among the school Boards that employ 
Bible reading without note or comment is that of 
Birmingham, the great center of liberal thought in 
England and the birthplace of the ‘‘ National Educa- 
tional League” which is pledged to the work of secur- 
ing the education of every child in England and 
Waler. 

With this League also originated the plan of Bible 
reading without note or comment. Its final adoption 
by the Birmingham School Board is the more significant 
because it was preceded in the city by two other exper- 
iments, the first being a scheme of undenominational 
religious instruction, and the second the exclusion of 
religious observances. The present policy was entered 
upon in 1879, and seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion. 

The list of Boards that authorize the use of a scheme 
of undenominational instruction 1s headed by London. 
Essential portions of the London sckeme have been 
adopted by one hundred and one Boards located in 
thirty-five different counties; minute instructions are 
given for carrying out the scheme, which in its full ex- 
tent occupies from a half to three-quarters of an hour 
daily. 

In a few cases, notably in that of the Liverpool 
Bourd, it is especially provided, that when the Roman 
Catholic children ina school are sufficiently numerous 
to form a class, trey shall receive instruction from 
the Douay Version of the Bible. 

It is needless here to call attention to the action of 
Voluntary schools inthe matter of religious instruction: 
by the conditions under which they exist it is impossi- 
ble that they should be the medium through which an 
enlightened and active public sentiment finds expres- 
sion. It is the consciousness of individual responsibil- 
ity and influence that creates such a sentiment among 
men, and this consciousness is bcrn, not of ecclesiasti- 
cal schools to which the people superstitiously adhere, 
but of schools which the people themselves maintain 
and watch over as a glorious achievement or a proud 
inheritance. 


The only lesson that Americans have to draw from the 





present operations of the Voluntary schools of England 
is thir—that England is steadily and sturdily moving 
onward to the point which her American child and 
nearly all her colonies reached at a bound, namely, the 
complete separation of Church and School. Indeed, the 
most significant fact that foreign systems of education 
offer at this moment for our consideration is not the 
superior excellence of particular features but the move- 
ment which they are makingalong the line that leads 
to this separation, 

Norway has cautiously taken the first step by the 
recent law ‘which greatly diminishes clerical authority 
in the national schools. In Belgium the movement 
has beer attended by fierce cunflicts showing far too 
plainly the perils that beset a people whose schools 
become the prey of political or of ecclesiastical factions. 
The accession of the anti-Liberal party in 1884 was the 
occasion of the passage of a new school law which had 
the effect of leaving thousands of children without in- 
struction or forcing them into schools managed by the 
Catbolic clergy. Forthe course and methods of insiruc- 
tion fostered under the Liberal party, and which made 
the Belgium schools for a while the admiration of the 
world, there is to-day in the schools of more than half 
the communes the atrophy of dogmatic instruction. 

France in the intensity of her re-action against clerical 
domination has consecrated her schools wholly and ex- 
clusively to secular subjects and to the national idea. 
Hence has arisen the cry of ‘‘ godless,” as we have heard 
it against our own schools, yet no one can deny the 
changes wrought in France by the multiplication of these 
agencies; a change so great that even from the dry 
statistice recording the marvelous increase in school at- 
tendance within fifty years, the accompanying decrease 
of illiteracy and the steadily diminishing circle of the 
crimiual class, we catch the spirit of the historian who 
cried as he turned from the dark vision ot the past tothe 
realities of the present “‘ La lumiére est faite” (The light 
has come). 

The schools in which the rights of all children are re- 
spected, the powers of all developed, and the aspirations 
of all kindled, can never be entirely godless. Against 
that denunciation we may place the true conception of 
religious instruction in the eloquent expression of the 
great poet of regenerated France: 

** You speak of religious teaching. Do you know what is 
the true religious teaching; that before which we should 
prostrate ourselves; that which we have no occasion to dis- 
turb? Itis the Sister of Charity at the bed of the dying. 
It is the Brother of Mercy ransoming the slave. It is Vin- 
cent. de Paul taking care of thefoundling. It is the Bishop 
of Marseilles in the midst of the plague-stricken. It is the 
Archbishop of Paris approaching with a smile that formi- 
dable Faubourg St. Antoine, raising his crucifix above the 
civil war, and little disturbed at meeting his own death, if 
it only brings peace. Here is true religious teaching; real, 
profound, efficacious, popular religious teaching.”’ 

Tolerance is the glory of Republics—and with all her 
zeal for her schools and her passion for the national 
idea France has stopped short of intolerance. Educa- 
tion she has made compulsory; but the place and the 
mode is left to the choice of parents, the State retaining 
the right to test the result in secular subjects. That 
this right of choice is not a mere nominal freedom the 
statistics clearly indicate. 

Since 1881-1882 public elementary schools have in- 
creased by 5.87 per cent. and private elementary by 6 82 
per cent. The latter increase has been wholly in the 
class of religious schools, seven-tenths of it consisting of 
schools for girls. 

It is interesting to note further that only 12 per cent. 
of the boys attending schools are in private schools as 
against 28 per cent. of the girls. These statistics show 
clearly enough that the right of choice is fully exercised, 
and quite as clearly the feelings that determine the 
choice. Apparently the religious instruction about 
which solicitude is felt is the kind that is supposed to be 
especially ni cessary for women. 

The bearing of all these movements in the educational 
history of Europe is unmistakable. They are in the 
same current that has borne us forward with irresistible 
force. The position to which they tend—what is it but 
that which we have gained? Namely: Public money 
for the parts of education of which the State is the 
natural judge and conserver; the rights of conscience 
secured; compulsion with respect to the knowledge that 
makes for safety to the State; freedom with respect to 
that whicn unites the human with the divine. 

With these principles established in law and in prac- 
tice scomething is wrong cutside of the schools when in 
a nation of homes like our own or a nation of churches 
like France the altar fires grow dim. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


FITTING FOR COLLEGE, 


BY PRINCIPAL BANCROFT, 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 








It is not settled yet what the American college is, nor 
what it does, nor what its degrees mean. There are 
plenty of colleges, but for want of a single government- 
al control no two are alike in their requirements for 
admission, in their courses of study, or in their stand- 
ards of proficiency, This is not altogether a misfor- 
tune. It isin harmony with the genius of our people 





and our methods in almost everything else. Fitting 
for college, accordingly, means almost anything. 

in the present re-organization of educatiun there 18 a 
tendency to break down the distinction, which was 
becoming somewhat firm, between our three recognized 
grades of instruction—preparatory, collegiate and pro- 
fessional. One scheme is to put professional studies 
into the college courses. This would cripple the profes- 
sional schools, and might in the end extinguish them. 
Our fathers got along without them. The other line of 
demarcation bas never been fixed, as the colleges have 
gradually given over additional work to the schools, 
and latterly have given them certain options in studies 
and the amount of ground covered. In fact, there is no 
logical division between school and college work. 

It is a fashion to complain of the preparatory, or sec- 
ondary schools; but it must be remembered that the 
preparatory work is passed upon by the colleges, but the 
colleges and professional schools are practically respon- 
sible to nobody but to uncritical public opinion. The 
colleges may choose what studies they please as the 
means of liberal education, and bid for patronage in 
this choice and its results, The professional schools 
bave a well defined field and may cultivate as much of 
or as little as they will; but the preparatory schools 
must follow the dictates of the colleges and send up 
boys on a given prescription. The dictation is absolute 
but not arbitrary. The colleges are considerate of the 
schools and sometimes consult them; but the schools 
must do what the colleges demand as respects subjects, 
quantity and thoroughness. The college is the one rec- 
ognized institution. All other education is either ‘* pre- 
paratory ” or *‘ post-graduate.” 

There has been almost no agreement between the colleges 
asto what the admission requirement shall be. Each col- 
lege has been a law unto itself. There has been a gen- 
eral consensus, however, and the rivalry for students, 
for gifts, for reputation, bas helped out the professional 
and conscientious desire of college teachers and govern- 
ors to give a genuine liberal education on the basis of 
an ample preparation. But some colleges are remiss. 
I once had a pupil who took the B. A. degree in a regu- 
larly chartered college, who must needs spend three 
years in an academy before he could even enter Yale. 
Not all the publiched requirements are uniformly en- 
forced. ‘*Conditions” are easily imposed but not al- 
ways called for. The boy who knows he cannot enter 
the Freshman class ona fair examination sometimes 
improves his prospects by applying for Sophomore year. 
Advanced years, poverty, promises are sometimes ac- 
cepted in lieu of attainments in classics and mathemat- 
ics. Candidates refused at the door of one college may 
find easy entrance at another just as great and good. 
Boys sometimes go to college from lower classes in the 
schools without the indorsement of their teachers and 
without having won the class promotion in their school. 
This is incidental to laissez-faire in education. 

Even with a general agreement, whether from invi- 
tation or evolution, in nominal requirements for admis- 
sion there has been embarrassing diversity, arising 
mostly from legitimate causes. It is well understood 
that itis good policy to “‘ raise the standard.” Onceit 
was enough to know plenty of Latin and Greek, anda 
little arithmetic. Next some algebra was required, and 
then a little geometry. Within twenty years French or 
German has sometimes been required. History, more 
pages of classic authors, more skill in writing Latin and 
Greek prose, more algebra and geometry, more philol- 
ogy, and studies in ‘‘ English” have made their way 
mmto the programs. Pnysics has its nose fairly under the 
fly of the tent. With all this advance in amount and 
variety some colleges lag bebind. Yale, for instance, 
makes no requirement in English, tho it bas been for 
years a standing requirement in almost all the neighbor- 
ing colleges. Sometimes a college goes too fast and 
must recede, as Dartmouth once required plane and 
solid geometry; or tries experiments, as Harvard with 
botany and mechanics; or makes an eccentric require- 
ment, as Browu preferred the Odyssey; or maintains an 
old requirement, as Williams held on to the Georgics. 

A further complication arises from the growth of ‘‘the 
new education,” and the development of the women’s 
colleges. Tnese create new requirements. Schools 
which prepare pupils for a single college can set their 
sails to catch the shifing college breeze; but national 
schools which fit for all the colleges and all the scientific 
schools, and have, perbaps, at one time candidates for a 
dozen institutions, feel the stress of the contending 
winds. One reason why the preparatory schools are 
not better is because of these things. 

This situation has been much relieved in New England 
by the Association of New England Colleges, and in 
New York by the Board of Regents, and in Michigan 
by the co-ordination of the public schools with the 
University. The New England Association has invited 
to conferences leading teachers in the schools, and met 
them in joint conventions, They have given attention 
among other things to this question of requirements and 
examinations for admission. They have agreed on an 
English requirement, on certain alternates in other sub- 
jects, and are moving in comity toward uniformity. 
Amherst has set the gocd example of accepting Yale and 
Harvard certificates in subjects parallel to her own. 
Many of the best colleges accept the sehool certificates of 
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preparation. Best of all, the colleges are using tests of 
attainment and quality rather than of quantity; for 
example, ‘‘ability to read easy French prose” is required 
instead of *‘ 112 pp. of ‘ Le Conscrit.’” The schools are 
desirous of meeting any reasonable and stable require- 
ment. To ask for a uniform standard of proficiency is 
to ask too much. 

Can the period of preparation be shortened? Some 
critics think this is the only place in which to gain 
time and so bring young men earlier into their career. 
At present too many omit the college course in order to 
save time. The important thing is not so much to 
shorten the educational period as to make every part 
fruitful. Wedo notso much need younger men in the 
professions as better educated and more competent men 
in all the walks of life. More young men go to college 
wastefully unprepared than go too late. The college 
age is high not because the schools dawdle, not because 
boys are over-fitted, but because the desire for college 
and the knowlege of the possibility of reaching it dawn 
late on many boys. The intelligent desire for college 
training is not usually found in boys of ten or twelve 
years, and a large prportion of our educated men went 
to college under the spur of their own conviction and 
not at the instance of their friends. Time can be saved 
by better teaching, by narrower teaching, by beginning 
earlicr, by greater zeal and industry on the part of 
pupils; but the preparatory work is in many essentials 
most difficult and most important. This is what How- 
ard Crosby means when he says ‘‘it is more important 
that a boy find the right school, than that he find the 
right college.” 

It is by no means simply a question of scholarship. A 
boy should go to college with a certain amount of expe- 
rience of life and maturity for college life, not simply 
with preparation for lectures and the library. Selected 
boys under favorable circumstances may be ready for 
coliege examinations at sixteen, or fifteen, or less; but 
what college teachcrs desire, and what prevailing col- 
lege methods demand, is men rather than boys—boys at 
least mature enough to direct measurably their own 
work, ‘‘to govern themselves and choose their own 
studies,” to meet the temptations and avail themselves 
of the opportunities of college life. Parents are not 
willing to send their sons out of homes and into colleges 
too young. Nothing is worse for the boy, nor for the 
college, than to bring him into it before, in this larger 
sense, he is prepared. 

English and German precedent in this respect has been 
much overstated. A more rigid educated caste, legal 
prescription of courses of study, a more stable social 
order, all tend to make the age of students uniformly 
lower in the Old World; but our men are at work in the 
full tide of their activity as soon hereasthey are abroad. 
If our men begin later, they get on faster. 


DURATION OF LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 


BY THEODORE STEVENS. 





The question of the duration of courses of study which 
is just beginning to engage the thought of our college 
professors bas long excited deepattentionabroad, Ger- 
many it is well known sets the x holastic standards for 
continental Europe. The gymnasinm course, which is 
still throughout the Empire the essential preliminary to 
@ university career, requires generally nine years of 
close application for its completion. The average age of 
graduation from this course, as shown by recent official 
statistics, is 19} years. Following this there are three 
years of university study for professional men, hence 
the *‘ bread and butter ” phalanx is ready for action at 
a little above twenty-three years of age. 

Those who are familiar with the current of educa- 
tional discussion in Germany for the last decade are 
aware that over-pressure has been a prevailing cry on 
the part of professors and doctors, who look critically at 
the educated youth of the country, but, as yet, they 
have not been able to bring about any material change 
in the scholastic conditions. 

The world is just beginning to realize that the regen- 
erative forces of the French Revolution were as positive 
as itsdestructive power. It swept away every institu- 
tion of learning that bore the hated taint of privilege 
and then proceeded to create its own schools in thespirit 
of the new social order. Scorning traditionsand full c: 
enthusiasm for science the leaders of the Revolution 
planned a scheme of education fitted to the new era. 
Nothing illustrates more strikingly the persistence of 
custom on the one hand and the vitality of ideas on the 
other than the struggle between the new scheme and 
the old which went on for nearly a century. It 
is written in the history of a series of great schools 
established one after the other to make up the defi- 
ciences or to rebuke the illiberal spirit of older institu- 
tions: ‘* The Superior Normal School” ‘ The Practical 
School of High Studies.” The famous ‘ Polytechnic 
School” are all of this class,- These institutions secured 
to science exactly the recognition for which it has 
vainly contended in Germany, namely,that of a passport 
to official careers. The secondary schools could not 
withstand the prersure from above, and after fifty years 
of experiment, during which every possible adjustment 
and combination of studies seem to have been tried, the 





French lycées were at last organized with a course 
giving adequate scope to every department of knowl- 
ledge. This course comprises ten years, of which seven 
or eight must be spent in the study of the humanities 
with a modicum of science, and the remaining two or 
three in letters or mathematics as the student may 
elect. The course leads to the degree of bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science conferred by the university 
facultés upon every candidate who successfully passes 
two examinations. These follow each other at the 
interval of a year, which is presumably spent in addi. 
tional preparation. Thus the French students are ready 
for their professional studies at twenty years of age. 

University courses in France are in such an anomalous 
condition at the present moment that it is difficult to 
make an accurate estimate of the duration of profes- 
sional training. Theoretically it is four years for law 
and for medicine. Practically either course may be 
accomplished much more quickly if the candidate is 
equal to the effort. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, the French student is ready for his profes- 
sionalcareer at the same age as the German. The 
French lyceés course, as will be inferred from our state- 
ment, is, if anything, more crowded than that of the 
German gymnasium. This evil has excited earnest 
discussion among the ablest men of France, and a party 
of reform has been organized led by that eminent 
stateman and zealous champion of national methods in 
education, JulesSimon. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICANS AND HEBREWS. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 





The advantages of class and school instruction over 
individual teaching for children do not consist alone or 
even principally in the force produced by emulation. In 
fact, if a teacher be good for anything, the children will 
hardly be conscious of emulation at all, and sbe certain- 
ly will never appeal to it as an incentive. If we have 
real teaching, nothing is easier than to interest in their 
school work children who are properly brough‘ up at 
home. It is not a mere theory that they can be made to 
work, not only cheerfully but even delightedly,. if prop- 
erly treated, without any prizes or punishments and in 
total ignorance that there are such things in the world 
as marks, rank, and percentages. Such schools do ex- 
ist. It is only the ‘*‘ know how ” that is requisite in the 
teacher to secure such results, Leaving on one side, 
then, the whole question of emulation, it is true that 
children will work better when they work in company 
than when alone, and hence that they gain more by 
class instruction. When one mind sbarpensanvther, and 
when under the guidance of skillful teachers sometimes 
even the errors made become of more advantage to the 
class in training them to think th7n the correct state- 
ments; when to the influences of a well-taught class 
we add the influences coming to each class from the 
other classes both above and below in a well managed 
school, there is scarcely one child in a thousand whose 
mind cannot and will not be stimulated to its highest 
activity and hence to its best growth. 

But the very condition whicb implicitly lies under 
this supposition is that the minds in the class and in the 
school shall be different, not only in brilliancy but in 
quality; that the children shall come from different, 
even if equally good home influences. A dead uniform- 
ity cannot give any live result. It is only through diver- 
sity that thereis any life in Nature or in mind. ‘Vari- 
ety in unity is perfection,” says the proverb; and in a 
school this result is attainable only where the minds of 
the children supply the variety, and the strong, domi- 
nant, well-ordered will and purpose of the real teacher 
infuses the unity. Public attention has been much di- 
rected of late years to a secial so-called prejudice against 
the Hebrews—a prejudice which is so strong, especially 
in the case of girls, as almost to bar them out from many 
of the best schools in the city. But would it not be an 
advantage, educationally considered—and we must take 
it for granted that what parents want for their children 
is always the best education—would it not be an advan- 
tage for the American quite as much as for the Jewish 
girl to come in contact with her neighbor and to learn 
from her? We have believed that it would, and 
we were lately much interested in the testimony of an 

ican woman, a college graduate of high scholar- 
ship and of much experience and clear light, who has 
been teaching this year in the largest girls’ school in a 
neighboring city where there are almost no Jews. Be- 
fore this she had taught for several years in a school in 
New York where she had mixed classes, ‘‘ We have no 
Jewish girls there,” she said, ‘‘not one; and do you 
know I have wished we had, for [{ think the school 
would he improved by them. I sometimes used to 
think that they were no advantage in school here; but 
I have seen better and changed my mind. There is a 
hardness and flippancy and a lightness about a school 
full of American girls which would be greatly tempered, 
and was here, by the quiet docility of the Jewish girls. 
They behave in school as if they were taught to mind at 
home, and that is good for the whole school; and there 
is in them an openness of mind towerd those who are 
their teachers and their betters that I do not find among 
the typical American girls.” 





We give the exact words of this teacher, who is a pro- 
found observer; and we plead in behalf of both races 
that under the eye of watchful and judicious teachers 
they should be allowed to do each other good. Each 
has what the other lacks; and both—the well-bred Amer- 
ican as well as the well-bred Jewess—will be benefited 
by knowing each other. The social question must take 
care of itself. That is a matter of personal fancy or 
taste. But the educational question is not a social one; 
and what we all want is the best education we can 
secure for our children—meaning by this not the great- 
est amount of mere knowledge, but the best and most 
judicious training and growth, so that they may be 
fitted to deal in the wisest way with the complex prob- 
lems of an American civilization. The conditions of 
those problems we cannot change. Every year throws 
upon our shores an almost unlimited number of ignorant, 
brutal and irresponsible foreigners. Is it not impera- 
tively demanded that the cultivated and law-abiding 
American and the cultivated and law-abiding Hebrew 
shall join hands for their common ends of good educa- 
tion and good government, and no longer refuse to work 
together? And if we are to reach this point we must 
begin with our children, boys and girls, who as men and 
women will have to face these problems. 

New YorK Ciry. 








PROPOSITIONS ON EDUCATION. 
BY DANIEL MERRIMAN, D.D. 





1. I do not see that any citizens can be released 
from bearing their share of the burden of supporting 
the public schools on the ground of conscientious ob- 
jections to them. The public schools are as necessary 
a part of our civilization as highways, and all tax- 
payers should be taxed for one as well as for the 
other. The fact that a man does not travel on the 
highway, but only uses a road on his own ground, does 
not excuse him from his proper highway tax. The fact 
that he has no children, or sends his children to a pri- 
vate school, should not excuse him from his publie 
school tax. I think, however, that the public schools 
should be limited to providing simply that measure of 
education which is necessary to make good citizens. I 
doubt whether it is equitable to tax all the people to 
support high or classical schools. 

2. Many children will have no religious instruction 
if it is left to their parents or to Sunday-schoolg; never- 
theless, the State cannot undertake to teach religion. 

8. The public schools can and ought to teach morals. 
Whether such teaching will be *‘ sufficient” is a ques- 
tion; but it is all that the State can undertake, In such 
moral teaching, those parts of the Bible which are ad- 
mitted to be pre-eminent in their power for ethical in- 
struction, should be freely used, just as any other text- 
book should be used; but the Bible ought not to be 
pushed forward as a religious test, or guide in the 
schools. 

4. The State has a right to insist that every child shall 
have that amount of education that will give him reason- 
able fitness for citizenship; and if this education is ob- 
tained or proposed to be obtained in private schools, it 
seems to me that the State has a right to make such 
examination as shall satisfy it on this point. 

5. The English language is the language of the 
nation; it is the language which is properly the 
language of citizenship in the nation. The State hasa 
right to see that its children are taught this language 
as a proper qualification for citizenship in the State. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 





REFORM IN EDUCATION, 





BY E. P. POWELL, 


I am confronted with several very peculiar facts. 
1. A political people without education in politics. 2, A 
people that has faith in ethics but with morals left out 
of the public school system. 38, An age nominally and 
practically scientific, but without sciencein the method 
of public instruction or the course of study pursued. 
Ido not mean that we have not, more than formerly, 
sciences taught in our schools, but that so far they are 
mainly pursued without scientific method and mostly 
taught from books. 4. An agricultural nation being 
transformed into a commercial nation for lack of agri- 
cultural education. Our schools are organized directly 
to create traders and barely in any sense producers. 5. 
Illiteracy increasing insome of our older States in spite 
of compulsory and essentially free education. Itis also 
quite an open question whether crime is not on the in- 
erease in some ratio to our culture. Mr. Reece, in his 
recent startling paper in the Popular Science Monthly 
says: ‘“‘ We are confronted by facts which reveal a con- 
dition of decreasing illiteracy and increasing crime.” 
6. A wide if not widening breach between culture and 
work, between labor and capital, so that we are creating 
two classes and confirming antagonism, to the danger of 
society. 

The rational limits of a newspaper article require a 
succinct plan of discussion; and I shall not be able to 
defend myself at every point by a full discussion of 
topics. But letus review each charge as compactly as 
possible. First we lack education in politics. Ido not 
mean that, in a loose way, our people are not getting 
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what passes for political education. A certain percent- 

age of this, owing to the independent press, is of a char- 
acter to create true citizensmp. But if our common 
scbool education did, from the outset, aim at creating 
wise citizens, in our generation our partisan newspapers 
would all be dead or transformed. The burden of a 
political campaign is an appeal to ignorance, a play on 
prejudices, and is based on the fact that the bulk of 
the people are not educated to an understanding of 
politico-economical questions. That there is, in some 
of our colleges, instruction in political economy is true, 
and most of this teaching is of the highest order; but it 
comes too late, There is also in a few of the States 
some instruction in the methods of government. A 
self-governing people should aim in its public schvols 
first of allat well-informed citizenship. Not long since 
a young anarchist involved in the Chicago riot fell into 
correspondence with me; a brilliant, warm-hearted Ger- 
man boy, but totally ignorant of the historical basis of 
our institutions. I had the pleasure of giving him plain 
counsel, and he is now a student instead of a dynamiter. 
Our own boys grow up with little direct knowledge 
persistently imparted of the why and how of American 
governmental and civil polity. Few, even of the higher 
grade of pupils, are much better instructed.’ I can find 
you a dozen lawyers in a single township who never 
read the Constitution of the United States. Such citi- 
zens are of course unacquainted with the responsibili- 
ties of caring for their heritage. I shall easily make a 
whole article of this single section, and must leave it. 

The second fact that should startle us is a people pre- 
eminently Christian in profession, and boastful of its 
supremacy in character over other nations, but with 
moral training wholly omitted from the common school 
system. Ido not certainly intend to imply that many 
teachers do not exercise a powerful influence for the de- 
velopment of moral character. Thisis mostly by way 
of example; it is not a part of the curriculum. Our 
educational scheme aims solely to develop the intellectual 
powers. Of late manual culture has amended this in 
some quarters with an effort at developing the hand as 
well asthe brain. This will emphatically but indirectly 
minister to morality, and a more generous manbood. 
But we have nowhere any system of ethics embodied in 
our school programs, except that in a few States physiol- 
ogy is by law written and taught on the anti-alcoholic 
basis. The Bible was for a long while representative of 
religion and ethics. Wisely, no doubt, it was removed 
from the school desks. Since that we have mostly dis- 
cussed whether a system of natural ethics can be con- 
structed and taught wholly apart from any theological 
creed. I believe noone will dispute that all kno vn mor- 
als are summed up under the heads of temperance, or 
rightness toward ourselves; and justice, or rightness 
toward others. That these inclusive virtues may not be 
fully taught, so far as this life and world are concerned, 
cannot be shown. I am also fully cenvinced that science 
is steadily leading us to a sense and law of obligation to 
Life Supreme never before apprehended. Biology is in- 
finite in its reach, as well as almost infinitesimal; and it 
places us in the position of trustees of all that life has 
accomplished in the vast ages of past evolution. But of 
this I am sure, that we are now in need of nothing so 
much in our education as thorough training in moral 
responsibility, I do not see that we shall ever again 
all come to see eye to eye as to customs, such 
as Sabbath-keeping, or forms of religious service; 
but we have no dispute as to honor, sobriety, purity. 
The high counselors of Japan have recently decided that 
the only extant code of morals that can be adopted in 
their educational schedule is the Confucian. That is, in 
fact, the only extant code divorced from theology. Its 
fuadamental principles are obedience to parents and to 
law and justice. To leave moral culture out of our 
educational schedule is, unfortunately, to admit the op- 
posite. For, to take all children at a premeture age out 
of family influence and from parental watchfulness, 
and herd them in close contact for six hours each day, 
is infectious; morally so. Tne consequences have proved 
to be very positive. The vices and passions of ripe 
years have been projected forward on to childhood. 
There is so widespread knowledge of pollution that it is 
almost impossible for us to prevent our children of six 
or eight years being contaminated by it morally, and 
physically damaged irretrievably. Can attention to 
moral training from the outset counteract this mischief? 
If not, we must see what other way we bave for undo- 
ing the Gordian knot. 

Tangled up with the question of morals is that of dis- 
cipline. Two things are generally of late banished from 
the school-room—the Bible and the rod. The authority 
for the latter was largely in the former. But while the 
Bible has not yet a substitute in the way of a moral 
code, the rod has no substitute in discipline. The ap- 
peal is not yet to manhood and honor, but instead to the 
very opposite principle of honor. From the primary 
school to the university there is little recognition of the 
idea that human nature has in it any basis for a moral 
appeal. I believe this is absolutely wrong from the out- 
set. The mother’s fingers on the babe mean love; and 
the effect is to develop the gentle and beautiful before 
conscious response can be made. This basis of moral 
appeal and moral result should never be set aside, But 





discipline verges from the barbarous to the feeble, and 
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hus not been allowed to rest on an appeal to honor. 
Competition finds its worst development in school life, 
There we educate and strengthen the elbowing system; 
that is the bane of social life, and is now endangering 
the stability of our institutions. I know not which 
most to lament, that my boy should be taught the art of 
competition and tostruggle for honors instead of honor, 
to value badges and titles, mostly empty; or that he 
should be brought into contact with immoral sentiment, 
and led to develop prurient passion. I have taken to 
our colleges pupils filled with a wholesome enthusiasm 
for investigation, and in one year have had them trans- 
formed into greedy competitors for a valueless prize, to 
secure which they warped their faculties, and lost a 
taste for truth for its own sake. 

The third fact which I noted is the serious lack of 
scientific method in mental development, and the pre- 
dominant power exercised by books, That a book 
should have been at one time sacred we can compre- 
hend; even words were few and hallowed. But at the 
best a book is the interpreter of Nature. ‘‘ Our schools” 
said Professor Mills at the recent Normul School 
Teachers’ Convention at Montreal, ‘are dreadfully 
bookish,” Huxley says: *‘I would not turn my hand 
over to have biology taught in every school in the land, 
if the subject is taught through books only.” Agassiz 
said: ‘‘If we study Nature in books, when we go out- 
of-doors we cannot find her.” President Hill says: 
‘*Thousands of our youths have studied chemistry 
without ever seeing an air-pump, and astronomy without 
ever looking through a telescope.” So emphatic is the 
evil in this direction, that we say it has reached its ex- 
treme. In my owncase I have been compelled to fit 
up a home laboratory for my boys and their tutor; 
while biology is studied by them almost entirely in the 
fields. Above all begin without books. We do not 
need a string of prefatory verbalisms and explana- 
tions that wear out the pupils’ patience. Agassiz said: 
‘*Take your text from the books, and not from the 
booksellers.” 

But the order of sciences is of far more importance 
than science itself. I believe if I were to under- 
take to say exactly what ought not to be primary 
and fundamental studies, kb should enumerate ex- 
actly the list which Wa. T. Harris gives us as, in his 
opinion, fundamental: reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography and history. My seven-year-old 
has considerable knowledge of chemistry, botany, draw- 
ing and horticulture, but cannot read--I am glad to 
say. At present, and so far, observation and investiga- 
tion are enough, and better than books. As tothe order 
of the sciences, there is good reason for great care. 
Geology and chemistry areat the foundation, because 
they deal with tangibles of every-day life. Geography 
is not at the foundation, except in the most general 
sense, as imparting a knowledge of the shape of the 
earth, and leading to familiarity with phenomena of 
daily and nightly occurrence. I should much sooner 
place astronomy first than that geography which con- 
sists in a knowledge of the earth’s surface, and the rivers, 
mountains, and crops of remote sections. Anything 
like a full discussion of this question would be inapt 
here, because it would call for more defense than I have 
room for, as well as give offense that could not be 
palliated. I may, however, suggest this much: that 1 
would base any course of human development on the 
fact that the evolution of man from lower life forms 
involved these special changes: (1) an enlargement of 
the frontal brain, (2) the transmutation of forefeet 
into hands, (3) the organic change whereby the 
throat became capable of articulation. Education 
should, therefore, take up Nature’s work at the 
hands, the brain and the voice. From the first, co- 
incidently, I would seek to develop manual power, 
thought power, vocal power. Drawing, succeeded by 
use of tools, covers the first; sciences, with mathematics, 
the second; and music, followed by conversational drill, 
the third. As for sciences, after geology and chemistry, 
I would place biology in its two branches of botany and 
zoology. These should open the way to physiology and 
hygiene. Then should follow physics and astronomy. 
History and geography naturaliy lead outward stili 
further. I should, at this point, feel prepared to give 
my lads and girls a course in the bistory of life de- 
velopment on the Earth, and a course in the history of 


human thought—meaning not philosophy, but the bi : 
tory of literature—thatis, studies in Homer, Job, Piato, 


Jesus, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Scott, Goethe, Hugo, 
etc. I recognize how crudely drawn is such an outline 
left without full explanation; but it will be at least sug- 
gestive. { mean,in general terms, that the child should 
begin with things and forces with which he daily 
deals, and thence move outward and onward. 

The fourth point which I enumerated was the vital 
fact that our educational system has steadily tended 
to transform us from a nation of farmers into a na- 
tion of merchants. There is absolutely nothing in our 
common school culture to make a child familiar with 
the earth, the soil, the forces, the life, animal or vegeta- 
ble, that he must as a farmer deal with. He is taught 
figures, geography, grammar, history—meaning by the 
latter not history of life, or history of thought, or his- 
tory of culture, but in the main history of kings and of 
brute force, I have said considerable on this point in a 
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previous article in THz INDEPENDENT in the Department 
of Farm and Garden, and shall have more to say in the 
same place. It is enough now to say that there is no 
cause for wonder that the drift of our population is 
away from farms into cities. That which makes soil 
culture delightful is familiarity with the chemistry and 
biology that surround us. To be ignorant of the stones 
and the clays, not even to comprehend the simplest op- 
erations of Nature about us, is to deaden farm life be- 
yond endurance. Geography, history, arithmetic point 
elsewhere; and the boys, under such inspiration, go to 
hunt knowledge and a fortune. Unwittingly they leave 
both bebind. 

I turn tothe fifth fact, that illiteracy is on the increase 
in our older States, and that crime is not decreased by 
our present system of education. I find on every hand 
graduates of our district schools utterly ignorant 
of any facts or truths bearing on life, citizen- 
ship, or character. The young men will sell their 
votes, and are not afraid to deny truth. But it is 
still more true that thousands obtain almost no knowl- 
edge whatever, beyond a very poor ability to read, spell, 
write and cipher; with no taste or fondness whatever for 
either. I have men who have been five or six winters 
in school, perhaps also as many summers, and they are 
as fairly classed illiterate as if never inside a school. 
My mechanic friends, after schooling, learn all their 
practical knowledge by apprenticesh'p. This fact of a 
failure of our common schools to waken and inform the 
intellects of our working boys and girls is lamentable. 
It is due, no doubt in large measure, to the fact that 
teaching has hardly become a profession, and our schools 
are manned with experimenters. In more than one case 
the girl that washes my dishes one year is the district 
school teacher of the next year. Her capacity is equal- 
ly admirable in bota cases, We have not yet fairly 
wakened to the requirements of an efficient educational 
scheme. The Western Statesdobetter. Hulf-way work 
is recognized in all other departments of labor as worse 
than none at all. Idonot understand that an apprentice 
is more likely to understand the human mind than a 
plumber’s apprentice should be trusted with water pipes. 
I do not press the question of increasing crime; altho we 
well know that the intellectual faculties alone being 
trained, without regard to moral faculty, there ie a strong 
probability of perverted power. ‘‘It is a fearful fact,” 
says Mr. Bowker at the National Prison Congress, ‘‘that 
a large proportion of our prison population is of the edu- 
cated class.” The Superintendent of New York State 
Prisons says: ‘‘The common schools furnish eighty- 
three per cent., and the colleges and academies over four 
per cent. of the inmates of Auburn and Sing Sing.” 

I must turn, and with great brevity, to my last point 
that there is a wide, if not widening, breach between 
culture and work, so that we are having two classes 
confirmed in society, the laborer and the capitalist; and 
this to the imminent danger of our civil institutions. I 
find that work as work is less honored among us than 
formerly. There is a desire to enter the list of capital- 
ists not only for the sake of money and luxuries, but 
for class distinction. Laborers,on the other hand, are 
organizing as such; and the common terms of agitation 
imply that the class distinction is accepted as a perma- 
nent fact. Certainly I do not lay to our educational 
system the affirmative fault of causing this social drift. 
But that it is possible to so reconstruct our system as to 
evince the tendency I believe is self-evident. Manual 
mstruction has no stronger argument in its favor than 
its influence in the way of making hand-work noble, 
and the hand-worker honorable. But vastly more can 
be accomplished by a scientific basis of culture, whereby 
the work of production shall become a more complete 
union of brain work and hand work. When we bave 
learned to educate toward the farm and tocreate pro- 
ducers instead of traffickers we shall have exalted work 
to the place of honor. Ourso-called labor classes would 
do well to comprehend that at the bottom of their trou- 
bles lies a fasle educational principle. 

This is an outline only of what needs to be said on 
this fundamental question. I believe that the solution 
of the labor problem, of the marriage problem, of the 
formers’ problem, of allother problems, social and eco- 
nomic, must be found in a reformed education and not 
in legislation, in nationalism, or in sovialism of any 
cast. 

4,, CLINTON, New YORK. 
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Not only Bismarck, but also the German political 
leader next to him in importance and influence, has retired. 
After holding for about twenty-five years the portfolio of 
the Cultus Ministerium of Bavaria, Dr, Lutz has been com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign his important office. He had 
done much to shape modern history. In 1870, it was mainly 
his influence that made Bavaria a member of the German 
Empire, and with this secured also the consent of the rest 
of Southern Germany. Without Minister Lutz there would 
have been no Empire. During all these years, he was also 
the main support of the State over against the encr. ach- 
ments of Vaticanism. He it was who prevented the ac- 
knowledgment of the decrees of the Council of 1870 in 
Bavaria, and thus made the leading Catholic state of Ger- 
many the protector of Old Catholicism. For this :eason he 
was, too, the most hated man in routh Germany, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was himself a Roman ( athoric. 
His successor, v. Craigsheim, altho a Protestant, is much 
more acceptable to the Catholic party, notwithstanding the 





fact that the change of ministers does not indicate any 
change of policy on the part of the State, 
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Sanitary. 


HEALTH, PROVIDENCE AND PRAYER. 


HE is an indifferent physician and an incompetent sani- 
tarian who does not take into account the whole human 
being, in his care of disease orin his efforts to conserve 
health. 

Most do, indeed, recognize the interdependency of the 
physical and the mental, and study not only the nervous 
systems in relation to these, but also those strange and 
recondite exercises of thought and imagination which have 
their bearing upon physical states. 

Not so much attention has been given to the impress 
aud import of the moral nature on health and disease. 
Conscience has its power as well as thought, and the spir- 
itual as well as the mental has its utterances amid the 
thrall and contentions of disease. The consideration of 
health in these relations has been sharply thrust upon us 
im recent years. Faith cure has not only blended itself 
with religion, but with praetice and with sect. It has 
become assertive as a system, and has had its pious pro- 
fessionals who took invalids in charge and assured cure 
on this sole basis. 

Another diversion was made when it came to be asserted 
that faith on the part of the patient was not absolutely nec- 
essary, but might be sufficiently exercised by the practi 
tioner; that all other means were unnecessary and that to 
believe one’s self to be well is the most radical and suc- 
cessful means of keeping so. 

The Christian scientist appropriates to himself or her- 
self a name which betokens both spirituality and skill, 
and seeks by self assertion, and by real impression made 
upon the sentient nature, to eradicate disease by ignoring 
it, and by attrinuting to faith what most believe to need 
also the aid of works. 

It is well just here for the Christian physician and the 
Christian patient to inquire what relation faith, Provi- 
dence and prayer have to health and disease. All the more 
since it may be taken for granted that amid popular errors 
there generally are hidden some grains of truth. 

That prayer and adivine reliance have to do with the wel- 
fare of the physical, and to a degree with recovery from dis 
ease, the Christian has no occasion todeny. Nay more, be 
should recognize that it is his privilege to avail himself of 
this precious relationship for the welfare of the body as 
wellas for the culture of the soul. Our religion has the 
promise of the life that now is as well as of the life which 
istocome. Prayer is a force in the economy of human life 
to those who fully and properly avail themselves of it. 
God has seen fit to appoint various forces in the world-— 
the physical force, which has todo with matter; the mental 
force, which has to do with mind: and the spiritual force, 
which has to do with soul; also, to correlate and associate 
these so that out of the combination of forces there may 
be evolved adequat and ascertainable results. The cor- 
relation and conservation cannot be the same as that ap- 
plied where the forces are all of one general character and 
operating on the same class of material; but they are as 
real. 

The same Creator that saw fit to make of gravitation a 
foree saw fit also to make of prayer a force, and to make 
man the instrument in which there is the exercise and 
combination of forces such as does not occur in any other 
created thing. We do not err, therefore, in speaking of 
physical power, mental power, spiritual power. We do 
not err in studying and recognizing their relationsbip in 
all that relates to man and his condition, or in inquiring 
how each alone or all together may be made available for 
our present needs even in a physical sense. Surely if the 
Bible teaches anything it teaches that prayer is available 
for the body. It is not only in the line and illustration of 
miracle. Hezekiah, with fifteen years added to his life, is 
a fact in the Old Testament which is not lett without 
parallel or enforcement in the New Testament There is 
no more remarkable record for faith and prayer than that 
of James v, 14-18. The prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up. Bear in mind also the 
conditions and results. The anointing is self-surrender 
and consecration, and the associate result a sense of sins 
forgiven. To enforce it still more as a force not available 
only for the select few, we are told that Elijah was a man 
subject to like passions as we are; and so the prayer for 
health is in the category of other prayers which have secured 
temporal benefits. The days of miraculous interposition 
are not necessarily past, if that ever deserves to be called 
miraculous which occurs as a result of the application of 
one of the organized forces of the laws of God. Besides 
this, the Father has so many ways of combining events to 
bring about specific results, without any resort to what we 
eall unnatural or uncommon. He can direct the thought 
to the right physician, consign us to the right locality, 
secure for us the healing care, and witb as many possibili- 
ties as that of the type-setter make combinations fruitful 
in definite and life-saving result. The Christian comes in 
the attitude of a child to his Father, knowing that he will 
receive loving audience and a listening ear; kuowing also 
that the Father, while graciously inclined and susceptible 
to influence through prayer, will not grant that which is 
not best for his dear child. Even from a subjective view 


this is a precious attitude of faith and prayer favorable to 
health, but it is infinitely more than this; it is availing 
one’s self of one of the forces of parental kingsbip, so far 
and by such conditiuns as are best for the filial child. It 
is putting ourselves in the arms of a parental fondness, 
which will do all that is best, and that is all we want. It 
is preposterous to get up a sect to do this business for us. 
to go to professionals for this relief, or to ignore the use of 
other means. It is through this same Apostle James (ii, 
14-18) that we learn that faito if it have not works is dead, 
being alone. Precious truth, that the Christian is under 
the Lord’s remedial care, not always for recovery, for then 
the Christian would never die. But be is in charge of one 
who hears and answers praver, who heeds with loving 
desire the prayer of faith, who rewards the faith which 
fully confides. For such a patient he finds it very easy to 
prolong life, and does do it when it is best. That is 
enougk for us, Without sect,in the diligent use of al} 
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b> tay vr which are qeouniod. let a a ay aes 
rejoice to appropriate in the appointed w: e available 
Fatherhood of his God. a 


Fine_Arts. 


THE double March-June number of The American 
Journal of Archeology is a stout volame with fifteen fine 
engraved or heliotype plates. This number is unusually 
limited to classical or later archeology. Our students of 
the quite as fruitful Egyptian and Oriental art have failcd, 
we fear, of doing their duty. But it must beexpected that 
the grandest of all periods of ancient art, that of classic 
Greece, will have the pre-eminence, especially when we 
have an American echool in Athens, whose results are pub 
lished in this official journal. The editor, Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., describes the Monastery of Fossanova 
as illustrating the introduction of Gothic architecture into 
Italy. His associate at Princeton, Prof. Allan Marquand, 
argues for the direct derivation of the Greek Doric temple 
from the Egyptian prototypes; two foreign scholars, 
Eugéne Muntz and Paul Wolters, contribute articles. one 
on the Lost Mosaics of Rome, and the other on a relief of 
Zeus Heliopolite, the Syrian Hadad; George B. Hussey, of 
Princeton, shows that in the distribution of temples in 
Greece, Apollo and his sister, Diana, had more shrinex to 
their honor than any other three deities, even Minerva in- 
cluded. Over fifty pages are given to reports from the 
American School in Athens, made by Mr. Hussey, John C. 
Rolfe and F. B. Tarbell. If no very important discovery 
is included which would attract general attention, yet 
good general work is proved. About half of the volume is 
taken up with review of books and an abstract of archeo- 
logical news from the whole world. This is a difficult 
work to do, especially as well as it is heredone. Wethink 
we see here a tendency to neglect Oriental archeology: but 
so much is given that we have little right to ask for more. 
Our own readers will correct the report given without 
contradiction from the Athens Soter of the discovery of 
an uncial manuscript of the Bible in Damascus. We 
wish more could have been told about the work and suc 
cess of the University of Pennsy!vapia’s expedition in Baby 
lonia, of which reports have come to us of the discovery of 
a large number of tablets and other objects at Niffer, of 
which the very brief account given was rather a prophecy 
than a real historical statement. We have no more 
creditable journal of American scholarship published in 
this country, and it need Me ashamed of comparison with 
none in Europe. 














Science. 


It is a well-known fact that the Phylloxera, the minute 
insect which, preying on the roots of the vine, has almost 
annihilated thousands of acres of European vineyards, is an 
American insect, which bas for centuries been associated 
with American species without serious injury. American 
vines have, therefore, been largely introduced into Euro- 
pean vineyards on which the European grape-vine is graited. 
America has thus introduced to Europe at once the bane 
and the antidote. The scientific reason why the American 
grape-vine species should not suffer seriously with Phyllox 
era at its roots, while the European species should suffer 
so disastrously, has only recently been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. This is now decided to be from the greater deptb 
to which the roots of the American species penetrate—too 
far down for the little insect to follow. They keep com- 
paratively near the surface. When plants cf each kind 
are dug up, all the roota of the European are found affect- 
ed, the roots being nearly all of a surface character: in the 
deeper rooted species, only a small proportion—those near 
the surface—are affected. The French have, in a great 
measure, mastered the evemy. The introduction of the 
Awerican grape roots did much to check it, but the intro- 
duction of sulphates and copper solutions which destroy 
insects without injuring the vine has done more. Pipes 
are introduced as for our Western irrigation schemes; and 
the solutions are thus led to the roots of every vine. In 
the mountain districts of Portugal, where most of the port 
wine is produced, the inhabitants have been driven nearly 
to destitution by the destruction of the vine through the 
Pbylloxera, and, not being readers, as the French are, have 
quietly suffered under the belief that Providence is against 
the culture of the grape. The rocky hillsides are too dry 
for anything else but. grapes, and hence when these fail 
there, they bave nothing left to fall back on. In many of 
the French cases, the failure of the vineyards simply led 
to the introduction of other cultures. 





.... The United States Department of Agriculture,through 
the Botanical Division, has entered on the plan of publish- 
ing lists of the collections of those in its employ, and which 
serves a very useful purpose as contributions to geographi- 
cal botany. Plants are continually wandering, now disap- 
pearing from one locality, now appearing in another; and 
periodical investigations and comparison of lists, show the 
direction of travel. No Il of the series has just appeared, 
and gives a list as made by Mr. G. C. Nealley in the region 
of the Rio Grande in Texas, from Brazos Santiago to El 
Paso County, the plants being determined by Prof John 
M. Coulter. The exploration was carefully conducted, and 
extended over 1887, ’88 and ’89. The total number, includ- 
ing ferns, is 903. The blue water lily (Castalea elegans, or 
Nymphea elegans of other botanists), of which only a few 
solitary specimens were heretofore known, has been found 
in considerable abundance. Another interesting discovery, 
in some abundance, is the yellow water lily (Nymphwa 
flava), so long known only by the figure in Audubon’s 
birds, and which was believed to be an error until discov- 
ered in Florida a few years ago by Mrs. Treat, of Vineland, 
N. J. There are no less than twenty new species, or 
marked varieties, described among the flowering plants, 
popularly so called, fourteen new grasses, and one of ferns. 
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School and College. 


Mr. D. L. Moopy will open the hotel at Northfield, 
Mass., as a winter training school for women. The main 
object, as in all of his educational schemes, is Bible study. 
He purposes by thorough, systematic teaching of the Word 
of God to fit young women to be Christian teachers and 
workers. But, in additian to this, there will be training 
in cooking and dressmaking, so as to help women to be 
self-independent. The hotel “* Northfield” accommodates 
some seventy-five pupils. The school year will extend over 
six ths, from October to March inclusive, divided into 
two terms of three months each with a brief interval at 
holiday week, from December 24th to January 6th. Appli 
cants should be at Jest twenty years old. The cost will 
be one hundred dollars a term, including tuition and 
board. 





----The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle will 
begin its fourteenth year of reading this autumn. The 
course will include English language, history and litera- 
ture, geology and readings from French literature. Among 
the writers who will contribute the required readings are: 
Prof. Edward Freeman, Prof. George P. Fisher, Prof. A. 
S. Hill, Harriet P. Spofford, Prof. H. A. Beers, Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, Bishop John F. Hurst. Mr. John Hab- 
berton is President of the new class, and one of the Vice- 
Presidents is Mrs. Helen Campbell. 


....The trustees of Lebanon Valley College. Annville, 
Penn., at a recent meeting, elected Prof. E. Benjamin 
Bierman, A.M., of Philadelphia, President of the Faculty. 
This institution is under the direction of the United 
Brethren in Christ, and was att-nded by 222 students dur- 
ing the past year. Atthe recent commencement a class of 
nine was graduate!, two A.B., six B.S., and one in 
music. The degree of DD. was conferred on Rev. J. S. 
Mills, Ph.D.. of Western College, Iowa. 


....-Miss. M. B. Whiton, and Miss R. A. Bangs, both 
teachers of bivh experience, bave opened a classical school 
for girls at 525 Park Avenue, in this city. Miss Whiton’s 
father, Dr. J. M. Whiton, will aidin instruction. Besides 
Latin and Greek, especial attention will be paid to physical 
culture, mathematics and modern languages. 








Personalities 


TOSCANELLI, one of the most prominent conservative 
members of the Italian parliament, who has for years been 
the warmest friend of the Pope and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the policy and aims of the Vatican, has sur- 
prised friend and foe by the publication of a pamphlet 
against the claims of the Papacy. What has led to this 
change of heart does not appear: but indications make it 
probable that Toscanelli could no longer consistet tly preve 
true to both his constituevts and the Vatican at the same 
time. The sensational feature of Toscan: lJi's public: tion 
is the revelation of the fact that the Foreign Office of the 
Vatican had secretly instru: ted their representatives to 
use their influence to break up the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria and Italy, and that Cardinal Lavigerie, 
as early as 1887, thwarted a feasible scheme for the 1econ- 
ciliation of Italy and the Vatican by the threat that then 
the French bishors would withd:aw from the supremacy 
of the Pope and by holding out the hope that the war whi: b 
was soon expected to break out between France and the 
Triple Alliance wou'd end with the restoration of the tem- 
poral power. It also is shown that the Pope had already 
made arrangements with the French Ambassador to take 


up bis residencein France. when the warning words of Cris 

»l, to the effect: that in the case of his depar' ure the Vati- 
can would be made State’s property, kept his Holiness in 
Rome. Toscanelli thus gives authentic confirmation of 
what was heretofore only rumor and report. 


...“"I knowa young verse-writer,” writes Edward W. 
Bok, in The Ladies’ Home Journai, *“‘who is looked 
upon by the world in every respect as a successful poet. 
And she is. By that I mean you see her poems in all 
the leading magazines, and her acceptances outweigh 
the declinations. I have known her to have a poem 
in five of the best magazines in a single month. Every 
periodical reader knows her work, and she has her name 
on two published volumes of verse. Her success bas been 
considered exceptional; and itis. Yet I saw from her own 
memorandum book that, during the entire year of 1889, she 
received not $500 for all her poetical work. Some will say, 
But that is poetry. Very well, here is an instance iu biog- 
rapby. An eminent biographer spent nearly three years 
compiling a work which, when published, only recentiy, 
excited the admiration of critics and public alike. It 
called forth columns of newspaper praise—in one case, a 
newspaper devoted one entire page to its review—and there 
was not a dissenting voice as to the accuracy, literary 
style and strength of the book. It dealt with a great sub- 


ject and a great epoch; and the author is regarded as a 
great author. That man received exactly $682 as the rev- 
enue of bis three years’ work, and the work has stopped 
selling. A London edition of 500 copies was sold—a large 
sale, in sheets, of an American work of biography. The 
foremo:t English journals gave it pages of review. It sold, 
in England, exactly 71 copies.’ 


....Senator Hoar, in reply to the gossip about him as 
being a man of great wealth, says: *‘ All the income pro- 
ducing property I have in the world, or ever had, yields a 
little less than $1,800 a year.” He adds: ‘I have been in 
my day an extravagant collector of books, and ‘have a li- 
brary which you would like to see and I would like to 
show you.”’ 


....* Christina Rossetti, the sister of the poet,” says the 
London Star, “is a lovely white-haired woman now; she 
lives in Torrington Square, quite in that quarter where the 
Americans find comfortable lodging-houses. Miss Rossetti 
has been very charitable; in fact, her charities have exceed- 
ed her income to such an extent that she is in comparative 
poverty. 
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Music. 


As premised months ago—in summing up the musical 
concerns and ipterests of the town for the season of 1889-90 — 
there bas been little “break” and vacation locally this 
year. The summer has been a hot one; but a majority of 
the kinds of music that the winter affords, except grand 
opera in German at the Metropolitan, has been regularly 
purveyed, week by week, for the benefit of city stay-at- 
homes or suburban residents. There has been the trait of 
quality as well as quantity once again present in all 
acceptable degree. With symphonic aud Wagnerian 
orchestral concerts, the Strauss orchestral concerts, the 
new light operas produced, new singers making débuts in 
even midsummer torridness, with all the early announce 
ments by the managers of what will be done this autumn 
and winter, there has been little of the aridity and silence 
of the old order of things a few years earlier. Nous avons 
changé tout cela. 

The Brighton Beach concerts, given under Anton Seidl, 
have never been more interesting or better attended. The 
playing has been of that splendid quality which has been 
the rule of the Metropolitan orchestra under its admirable 
director. On the Wagnerian nights often the effect has 
been thrilling. There is nothing that Mr. Seidl] leads as 
he does Wagner. Itisa sort of nascitur non fit matter, 
with conductors. It is reported that these remarkable 
concerts next summer will not be given down at Brighton, 
but in the Madison Square Garden, or some such place here 
in the very heart of the city. We hope that the matter 
will shape itself so. That Mr. Seidl will directa short series 
of concerts there this month, in the room of Mr. Strauss, 
is at present unofficially announced as a fact. If so, it will 
be a significant indication of the ultimate change from 
Brighton. 

The engagement of Edward Strauss, his Vieana band, 
and his concerts in the new and magnificent Madison 
Square Garden, has been, as we predicted,a doubtful success, 
tospeak quite conservatively. The orchestra has continued 
to disappoint the public on its merits. Its complete iden- 
tity with all the material Mr. Stranss directs in Vienna 
has been attacked for obvious reasons, frequently. The 
size of the place has swallowed up its volume of light tone 
in spite of an early change of situation for the band in the 
hall. Mr. Strauss’s methods and eccentricities as a leader 
have not favorably impressed the public. The programs 
have usually been played through sufficiently gracefully 
and with spirit—and that is about all that is to be said. 
The audiences at the Garden have varied in numbers; but 
few have come near that of the opening night. Itisa 
place that is depressing unlessit is full; it takes thousands 
to fillit. A much more potent musical attractiveness is 
needful for the Garden next year. It deserves it and 
must have it. 

In midsummer occurred a highly interesting and im- 
portant local re-union of the already flourishing American 
Society of Saint Cecilia, an organization composed of high 
ecclesiastics and prominent musicians and laity in the Ro- 
manCatholic communion. It has as its object the gradual 
reformation of the style of music now most generally used 
at the services of the Church. This is deservedly con- 
demned by it as operatic and secular in its whole structure 
and effect, and lacking regard for the express instructions 
and models of such compositions, intended for universal 
imitation, and from which the departure has been a process 
of generations and most hurtful to the dignity of religion. 
This Society bas a great and most valuable work before it. 
It is to be hoped it will progress apace, There are no Prot- 
estant churches that would not be the better for a similar 

movement and for stricter censorship as to what is and is 
not music to be used in religious services, written aftera 
true and pure Church style. Some Episcopal and Piesby- 
terian churches up town in New York are gross and consci- 
enceless offendersin the kind of music they encourage. 
The Society met in several Catholic churches of the city, 


transacted a large amount of official business, listened to 
much ancient and new Church music, such as masses, ves— 
per services, anthems and the like. written according toa 
correct type, and otherwise presented its aims with dignity 
and vigor. , 

As to summer operatic matters, they include the progress 
and ending of a short season of grand oyera in English of 
some merit at the Grand Opera House; the production at 
the Casino of Lecocq’s ** Fille de Madame Angot,”’ in a good 
English version, with an efficient company and more 
regard for the spirit of the work, dramatically and musi- 
caily, than has yet been shown to sucha piece there; the 
briaging out of ‘The Red Hussar’’ at another theater, a 
comic operetta by Mr. Solomon, an indifferently clever 
operetta in which one of the most accomplished and 
charming of London light-opera sopranos, Marie Tempest, 
inade her first appearance, with deserved success; and 
an English version of another Lecocq opera comique, 
suog by Francis Wilson aod his company, under the new 
name, **The Merry Monarch.”’ . 

Xaver Scharwenka, the eminent composer and pianist— 
and in either capacity in the first rank of living musicians 
—came on a flying midsummer visit to this country and 
was received warmly as to hospitality, enthusiasm 
and climate. The trip was of a business nature. The 
Polish composer only remained three or four weeks. He 
returns in course of this winter for a long artistic tournée. 
The National Music Teachers’ Convention, an organization 
now of really national spread and importance, and doing a 
most useful work in the way of discussion of musical mat- 
ters, systems of instruction, standards of composition and 
methods, etec., held its annual convention this year at 
Detroit, Michigan. It was largely attended during all its 
days of session. Some rather sharp personal issues this 
age grew out of its parliament and the topics discussed, 

n which two or three leading musicians have heen active. 

The musical interests abroad have been norma! during 
the season, and while the standard German, French and 
Italian, London and other centers of orchestral and 
Operatic music have given mucb, there has naturally been 
nothing great and new to attract especially the American 
traveler en his holiday. There has been no Bayreuth 
Festival, the next one occurring in 1891. The opening of the 
magovificent new Salzburg Mozart Theater, modeled after 
the Bayreuth Wagner one, and tu be conducted much like 
it, with periodic festivals of Mozartian and other operas, 
will probably occur in 1892. 

In the next issue of this column we shall set forth the 
season’s local announcements already so pumerous as to 
need early attention. 





Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives ‘the ‘conference re- 
port of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill was agreed 
to....On motion of Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, Saturday, 
September 13th, was set apart for the delivery of eulogies 
on the late Senator Beck, of Kentucky....Mr. O’Neill, of 
Pennsylv ania, spoke of the sudden death of his colleague, 
the Hon. Lewis F. Watson, and offered resolutions ex- 
pressing the regret of the House and calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven Representatives and 
three Senators to take orders for superintending the fu- 
neral. The resolutions were unanimously adopted....The 
Lard Bill was passed by a uote of 126 to 31....The bill 
eonstituting eight hours a day’s work for all laborers, 
workmen and mechanics employed by the Government 
was passed. 


.-.-Captain Burbank, who was detailed by the War De- 
partment to examine into alleged destitution existing in 
Oklahama, has sent in his report. After making a thor- 
ough investigation he found a few cases of actual desti- 
tution, and a great many who would be greatly benefited 
by being furnished work at a reasonable compensation. 
He recommends that actual cases of destitution be relieved 
by the issuance of food and clothing, and that the balance of 
the money be spent in building roads and bridges. He es- 
pecially requests that some method be adopted whereby 
seed wheat can be furnished. 


....In the Senate the House resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven Representatives and three 
Senators to take order for superintending the funeral of 
the late Representative, Lewis F. Watson,of Pennsylva- 
nia, was laid before the Senate....Mr. Quay offered a res- 
olution, which was axreed to, expressing the deep sensi- 
bility with which the Senate had heard of the death of Mr. 
Watson; concurring in the appointment of a committee, 
and providing, as an additional mark of respect, that the 
Senate adjourn. 


...-A widespread and destructive prairie fire ravaged 
hundreds of thousands of acres along the Little Missouri 
River two or three days ago, about forty miles from the 
main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


...-A good deal of damage was done at Asbury Park 
and otner watering places, by the high tides of August 
29th and 30th. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Advices from Honolulu up to August 23d, state that 
the Legislature had reached the sixty-second day of its 
session and a considerable amount of work had been ac- 
complished. The appropriation bill had nearly reached 
the end of its second reading. The only political incident 
that has occurred to create a ripple on the surface of na- 
tional affairs was a petition presented to the King by native 
Hawaiians, praying for the appointment ofa conveution to 
draw up a revised constitution. 


....- The fall police force of Melbourne, Australia,and 1,000 
special constables were on duty on August 31st, but the 
labor demonstration which was held proved to be orderly. 
Forty thousand men, representative of all trades, formed 
in procession and paraded the streets. At the meeting 
subsequently held a resolution of thanks for the sup- 
port given by English unions to the strikers here was 
adopted. 


...-The Journal of Bulgtria in an article on the anni- 
versary of the accession of Abdul Hamid II, to the Turkish 
throne, glowingly praises the Sultan’s wise and far-seeing 
policy, which, it says, has had the effect of uniting the 
Bulgarians and their Suzerain by bonds of gratitude, M. 
Stambuloff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, visited the 
Secretary of the Porte to-day and offered his congratula- 
tions. 


...- The commission of inquiry at Paris, which has been 
investigating traus-Saharan railway schemes has approved 
a route from Constantine and Biskra, in Algiers, across 
the desert to Lake Tchad. This route is by way of Timas- 
siniss and Anguid, and traverses the Tonaregs Country. 
Its length is given as 2,000 miles. The project is backed 
by the Banque Russe et Francaise. 


...-The heavy rains continue in Switzerland, causing 
floods in the rivers. Many bridges have been carried away. 
Postal communication with the Canton of Grisons has 
been cut off by the high water, and communication be- 
tween various placesin the Arlberg mountains has stopped 
owing to thesame cause. A landslip has occurred in St. 
Gothard Pass. 


...-The Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, learns that 
the Ameer of Bokhara has decided to re-organize his 
army on the Russiansystem. The troops will in future 
wear uniforms similar to those worn in the Russian ser- 
vice. The Ameer has asked the Czar to send instructors 
to drill the soldiers according tu Russian tactics. 


....-The recent heavy rainstorms on the Austro-Swiss 
frontier have flooded part of the country and have done a 
great deal of damage. Large sections of land have been 
converted into lakes and hundreds of houses are isolated, 
the occupants having to go to and from their homes in 
boats. 


....The Fremdenblatt publishes an article congratlat- 
ing the Italian Government upon the measures it has 
adopted for the suppression of the Irredentists, and de- 
clares that they will have a most favorable effect upon the 
relations between Austria and Italy. 


..--M. Yves Guyot, the French Miaister of Public 
Works, has submitted to the Cabinet a project for the 
construction of a sea canal to Paris. His plans were 
favorably considered and were referred to a committee of 





THE ELECTION BILL. 


The following interview with Henry C. Bowen, Editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, is taken from the Brooklyn Eagle: 


SARATOGA, N. Y., August 25th. 
Among the guests at the United States hotel is Henry C. 
Bowen of Brooklyn. An Eagle correspondent asked for 
his opinion of the pending Federal Elections bill. Mr. 
Bowen replied: “I have never made public my views on 
this subject. I object to the words Force bill which you 
use, for they are in no sense either honest or proper words 
to be used in connection with the bill now before Congress. 
Any wise and beneficent enactment which has for its aim 
the suppression of wrong-doing must have force behind it 
to make it effective or give it value. Let me tell you what 
title honest men should give to such a bill. It should be, 
‘A bill to protect human rights’—that would be the 
truth. Those who now oppose such a law do not like to be 
forced by its penalties tog‘ve up the unlawful election prac- 
tices which have been adoptedin some sections to defeat the 
will of the people. Under such a law, they are afraid if 
these practices were continued shot-guns might be used else- 
where and the halter be drawn around their own necks in- 
stead of the necks of the poor black man. As things nowex- 
ist, such a law seems to be eminently justand proper. The 
object of it should be the protection of every legal voter, 
black or white. Those who oppose such an enactment do 
pot want the black man protected in his rights. So much 


is truth in regard to what is called the Force bill. With 
these preliminary explanations, I will answer any further 
questions you may propose.”’ 
**Do you, Mr. Bowen, favor the placing of an armed 
force at the polls?” 
“Tam in favor of toe full protection of all legal voters, 
giving all alike a safe entrance to all polling places in the 
exercise of their political rights. [ would so arrange 
matters that all legal voters in New York, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia and every other part of the country would feel per- 
fectly safe in exercising their rights as freemen. I believe 
£0 lopg as any class ot voters is afraid to go to the polls it 
should have ample protection. I would give that protec- 
tion to voters at the Five Points, in New York City, in case 
of any obstruction thereto from any quarter and from any 
cause. I would bave perfect safety guaranteed to every 
voter everywhere, especially at every national election.” 
**W nat are your further views regarding the Force bill?” 
‘‘At present we know it to be a fact that, in many places, 
colored voters are denied their political rights. They are 
atraid of being maimed or of losing their lives if they 
attempt to vote. Such a state of things ought not to 
exist anywhere. It is a shame and a disgrace to our coun- 
try that this istrue. We cail this a free country, while it 
is in no proper sense free, if any class of men, black or 
white, are denied their just rights. It was to gain freedom 
in its best sense that caused tne late rebellion—freedom to 
own and use body, brains and labor in the pursuit of hap- 
piness. To be unjustly deprived of that right is a crime 
against the laws of God and man. A free and perfect gov- 
ernment cannot exist if one class of citizens is permitted to 
exercise and enjoy anv political rights which are denied to 
every other class. I know there are difficulties ard preju- 
dices to be overcome; and they must be overcome before we 
can expect peace and a full measure of national] prosperity. 
This talk of force and the danger of using either police or 
military power to preserve order at elections or siveutans 
is all nonsense. Thereis no danger in attempting to pre- 
serve order by all necessary and proper means. Danger 
would not be thought of if every voter could go quietly 
and peaceably to the polls in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional rights. There is danger now, in many places, and 
there will be until the rights of all are practically and 
freely admitted. ‘ 

“Once there were obstructions at the polls in New York 
city. A mob gathered, blood was shed and the military 
was called out to protect the lives of the people. That was 
right, and it always will be right when the rights of the peo- 
ple are not respected. In New York we now have adequate 
police protection tor every voter. lf any man there dared 
to lay his fioger on the shoulder of the mest humble citizen 
to stop him in the honest exercise of his rights he woula at 
once and very unceremoniously be sent to prison. That is 
exactly as it should be everywhere, in every city, village 
and hamlet in the nation. The trouble in certain sections 
of the country is caused by a determination that white 
voters only shall be admitted tothe polls. hat deter- 
mination in almost every instance bas been the cause of 
trouble where any bas existed. Shot-gun arguments bave 
been used to suppress in many cases the depositing of the 
votes of colored people. The whites in those sections de- 
mand the exclusive right to govern andto use shot-guns. 
They do not want colored people to use them even in selt 
defense, oran efficient police or an armed military torce to 
protect the colored people either in their civil or political 
rights. They believe that shot-guns in their own bands 
are all well enough and safe, while they would not be iu 
the hands of the police ora military force. They want jug- 
handle rights—rights for the whites but not rights for the 
poor black man. ‘This is not the fact, we aamit, in all 
places, but it is so in quite too many places at the South. 
Tne whitesin those sections donot believe in liberty, ex- 
cept for themselves. They are not yet entirely satistied 
with the results of the late rebellion. They are not yet en- 
tirely willing to surrender their right to govern the colored 
people as they have done. ‘These stubborn facts are now 
being dealt wito in the capital of the nation asthey should 
be. A majority in Congress and a larger majority among 
tne people of tais whole country are pow in tavor of equal 
rights everywhere, North and South, and also in favor ofa 
brand of liberty which contorms both to our laws and to 
the Golden Rule. We must allow no man to stand in front 
of the polls to check for a single instant the onward 
march of any voter to the ballot-box. Wedo not believe 
that a military force or eveu a police force would ever in- 
terfere with the rights of voters; on the contrary, they 
would protect ail voters, white and black, in the exercise 
of their political rignts. There is no sort of danger in 
having such protection in any quarter. We must insist 
upo. toe civil and political rights of all the people or we 
must expect another rebellion to follow. I do not believe, 
wich proper protection, there will be any serious difficulty 
in securing order, peace and freedom throughout the 
country Tuere are now existing laws which may be called 
perpetual forces to prevent ali wrovg doing. hose who 
now break the laws must take the consequences in penal- 
ties which follow. Snail there be no force, no protection to 
those who wish to exercise their political rights? Shall 
there be no force to stop peopie from using clubs, pistols 
and shot-guns in preventing colored peuple trom depositing 
their votes? Jf we have not already vim und couscience 
and law enough to have honest and peaceable elections 
everywhere, North and South, East and West. let us at 
once stop short and have a new reckoning. In the pur- 
chase of liberty we have had one revolution and one re- 
bellion at an agyregute cost of a million of lives and 
thousands of millionsot dollars, andthat isenough. Yes, 
it is enough to secure liberty and equal rights for ail. 
Now let u® have peace and the enjoyment of equal rights 
and privileges throughout the land. God help us in secur- 
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THE PUBLIC OR THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


THERE is a swing and a trend in things, and it is the 
part of a wise man to be able to see the signs of the 
times. What thosesigns are and what the revolution is 
that will not go backward our correspondent, A. Tol- 
man Smith, one of the most careful and thorough schol- 
ars we have of school matters, very clearly indicates. As 
the popular government of which the United States 
set the example is now being found safe and wise for all 
the world, so our system of popular free schools, abso- 
lutely divorced from all religious control, is now the goal 
and aim of all foreign school systems. We have noth- 
ing to learn from the fading, decaying religious or 
parochial schools of Europe. The universal tendency 
is away from them, and as fast as they are given up the 
morals as well as the intelligence of the people improve. 

We hear so much from Catholic ecclesiastics of the 
injustice of the American public schools, that it has 
seemed well to find out just what the complaint is, and 
just what the facts are. Accordingly, we have given 
from the best authorities. just what Catholics be- 
lieve and ask, and just what has been done in the effort 
to find a compromise or adjustment between the public 
schoel and the parochial school t&at will please them, 

Tn order to set just the facts before our readers we have 
eollected what has not been collected before, the 








stories of these attempted arrangements, and, so far as 
possible from Catholic writers; and we have added to 
this the careful words of Cardinal Gibbons on the edu- 
cation of the young, and the authoritative decrees of 
the Third Council] of Baltimore, approved by the Holy 
See, and now binding on the American Vatholic Church 

One thing that will strike our readers is that there are 
two utterly diverse and contradictory views, mutually 
exclusive, held among Catholics on public schools. One 
of these is utterly hostile to the public, free, undenomi- 
national school. That party believes this American sys- 
tem to be godless, immoral and debasing. It believes it 
to be wrong and rotten through and through, This is 
natural, and follows almost certainly from the predomi- 
nance even yet of a foreign color in the garments of the 
American Catholic Church, Catholic bishops and priests 
have hitherto been mostly of foreign birth, and have 
been brought up under a system of religious schools. 
The American system isstrange to them. They eannot 
understand it. A ludicrous illustration of this inability 
to see things as they are, and to understand the times in 
which they live, appears in the ‘‘Instruction” of the 
Sacred Congregation at Rome, but inspired by, as well 
as addressed to, American bishops, which seriously men- 
tions it as proof of the inherent immorality of the 
Awerican public school, that boys and girls sii on the 
same benches and recite inthe sameclasses. Now people 
that can gravely talk in that way, in a most solemn 
document, are so far behind in a past and foreign gene- 
ration that it is of no use to discuss with them. We 
cannot grind with the water that is past. We are more 
concerned for those Protestants, of whom we have a 
considerable number, chiefly of Scotch or English ori- 
gin orsympathies, but equally foreign, who lugubriously 
repeat the cry against the ‘‘ godless ” public school, just 
because it does not read the Bible. They are the chief 
allies of Romein its attack upon the best of our Amer- 
can institutions; and we are surprised to find Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, from another point of view giving his aid, 
by his, fortunately solitary, attack on all public schools 
beyond primary grade. He would close all normal schools 
and high schools, to say nothing of State universities, 
and make education the privilege of therich alone. That 
passes our comprehension; but it is very Catholic, as 
ecclesiastical Catholicism predominantly goes. 

But it will be seen that there is another wing to 
Catholicism—one that would not dare to contradict the 
dicta of the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation. 
or the decrees of the Baltimore Council, but one which 
would never have inspired their utterances. Their chief 
representatives are, perhaps, Archbishop Ireland, and, 
we think we may say, Bishop Keane. With them may 
be mentioned Father Nilan, whose testimony to the suc- 
cess of an effort to transfer the parochial to the public 
school is one of the most interesting papers in this 
week’s symposium. Father Nilan i3 one of the strong- 
est men and best scholars in the Catholic Church, but 
one who is under suspicion of unusual liberality and 
independence. He believes that the Poughkeepsie plan, 
of which his church is the deviser, is fully practicable. 
He sees no ill results from it. The children graduated 
from the public school, under it, do not lose their alle- 
giance to the Church and are as good Catholics as any 
others. On the other hand, Father McTighe, who tried 
very much the same plan at Pittsburg, declares it an 
utter and dismal failure. 

On the other side we offer our readers the vigorous 
and positive arguments and exhortations of the Hon. 
John Jay and Wayland Hoyt, D.D., who utter a loud 
cry against the encroachments and demands of the 
Catholic Church, We have no fear on the subject. 
There is no tide against the American public school. It is 
all the other way. It is felt by the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. We have in this country, now, an immense body 
of young men brought up in the public schonl who love 
itand know its value. The trend in the Catholic Church 
itself is in itsfavor. Archbisbop Ireland and the Cath- 
olic Lay Congress in Baltimore are all evidence of the 
fact. The Hierarchy can no more destroy our school 
system than can their bigoted Protestant allies. It is 
safely intrenched in the love of the people. 


> 
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THE MISSISSPPI PLAN OF DISFRANCHISE- 
ME 





Last week we called attention to the effort which 
the Mississippi Constitutional Convention was making 
te discover some plan by which the votes of the Negroes 
could be suppressed and the votes of the whites multi- 
plied. The Committee on Suffrage has now reported its 
recommendations, which are worth careful consideration, 
as they are likely to gu into the new Constitution of the 
State. 

This scheme proposed to accomplish the purpose, in- 
cludes as its chief features a poll-tax of two dollars,which 
will exclude a great many poor people, and can be 
made to work as is desired. We utterly disbelieve in a 
poll-tax; and one of two dollars, in 4 State which has 
many poor people, can operate only to exclude laboring 
men from the ballot, or to make the ballot the purchase 
of parties that can pay the poll-tax for the poor whose 
votes they will then command. 

The next proposition is one to double the vote of the 
wealthier classes, by giving the ballot to the wives of 





men who pay taxes on real estate to the value of two 
hundred dollars, and to other women who own that 
amount of real estate in their own right. Itis believed 
that this will operate to the advantage of the whites, 
who are the largest land-owners, of course. One most 
unfortunate result of such a provision will be that it 
will operate to prevent the sale of land to Negroes. The 
property qualification for males has been abandoned, 
as it would exclude so many whites. 

But the provision most relied on to reduce the number 
of Negro voters while excluding no white voters is the 
following, which alone ought to be enough: 

“Every qualified elector shall be able to read any article 
of the Constitution of this State; or, second, he shall be 
able to understand the same when read to him; or, third, 
he shall own in his own right and shall have paid taxes on 
property of the assessed value of $200 for the fiscal year 
next preceding his registration. Soldiers ef either army 
who served honorably during the late war shall be exempt 
from the propecty or educational qualification.” 

This test itself indicates what are the difficulties which 
the Convention had to deal with in carrying out its 
avowed purpose to shut out as many Negro voters as 
possible, and let in as many white voters as possible. 
The educational test was the first to occur, and that is 
adopted. But that would shut out ten thousand whites; 
and so tbe most ingenious and unfair contrivance we 
ever read of, except the South Carolina ballot-box law, 
is proposed I: is that the voter must ‘be able to un- 
derstand” “‘any article of the Constitution” ‘‘when read 
tohim.” This isa matter of judgment, or prejudice, 
or worse, in the power or freak of those whose duty it 
is to make up the polling list. We have the right to 
assume that it is the purpose to apply this to the advan- 
tage of the white and the disadvantage of the black. An 
illiterate white applicant may have read to him the 
shortest and plainest section in the Constitution, or the 
officer may assume that he has sufficient intelligence; 
while the most complicated and difficult provision may 
be read toacolored man, and he can be puzzled with 
questions, or it may be assumed, without any test being 
applied, that he lacks intelligence to understand the 
Constitution. What now we fear, in view of the known 
desire of the Negroes to get an education, is that the 
Legislature will do what it can to break up the Negro 
schools or make them inefficient. We dread these tests 
of intelligence as a panacea for the illa and dangers of 
the republican principles of self-government and equal 
rights. TLey make it to the interest of the favored class 
to keep the excluded class in ignorance. Those who 
favor educational tests either do not really believe in 
the principles of government by the people, or they lack 
faith in the elevating power of truth and liberty. 


ss 
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PRESIDENT GATES, OF AMHERST. 


WE congratulate the Trustees, the alumni and the 
students of Amherst College on the acceptance, by Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates, of his election as President of Am- 
herst College. We have before ¢ xpressed our conviction 
that the Trustees have made no mistake, and our 
belief that he will give a real impulse to the college 
with which he is to be connected. 

First, a thought of sympathy for the college be has left, 
Dr. Gates has certainly done a great work for that 
institution. But we are not curprised at his accepting 
such acall asthat toAmhrrst, This is not because of 
apy closer sympathy for the Congregational than for 
the Reformed body, altho Dr. Gites is by his antece- 
dents and preferences rather a Corgregationalist than a 
Dutchman. But the field of Rutgers is necessarily lim- 
ited. It is the seat of a strictly denominational college, 
and of a denomination which is one of the least in our 
American Zon. Not only s0, but itis a denomination 
that is making a tedious and losing fight for existence 
against heavy odds, Probably half its ministers believe 
i's churches ought to unite with the Presbyterians, the 
Reformed Germans, the Episcopalians, or the Corgrega- 
tionists. It is true that there is a plan on foot for a 
confederation, rather than a union, with the German 
Reformed; but that has been tried once before, and was 
not asuccess, and is not very likely to be a success now. 
Then Rutgers College is pressed very closely by Prince- 
ton’s greater wealth and prestige. We are not surprised 
that President Gates has thought he wouli have a 
wider field in the third largest college of New England. 

Next, a word of sympathy for Oberlin. It is not at 
all in order for Amherst’s loyal sons to boast over her 
Western sister. It must have been a very difficult thing 
for Dr. Gates to choose between the two flattering calls 
that came to him. It is not at all clear that Amherst 
offers the better field. Perhaps the consideration that 
the invitation from the trustees of Oberlin was not quite 
unanimous weighed with him. Certainly it looks as if 
Oberlin, if its friends knew their opportunity and duty, 
has greater opportunities before her than Amberst. 
Ohio has no great overshadowing aniversity; but 
Oberlin might easily be made sucha university. It will 
not be until its trustees learn that a great university can- 
not be conducted on the missionary plan of paying 
teachers starvation salaries on the plea that they are do- 
ing missionary work. That is excellent when necessary, 
but it will cease to be necessary before the university 
stageisragched. Oberlin hisa theglogical department, 
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and a grand musical department; and it has more pupils 
from out’of its State than has Hervard. It has a noble 
band of devoted friends and pupils; and it has the true 
system of co-education. We do not know a more desir- 
able field on the continent for a man with the enthusi- 
asm of education and university development in his 
soul. Weearnestly hope that Oberlia may seek and find 
a better man than he who has now declined her call. 

Dr. Gates goes to Amherst. May we venture to ex- 
press one or two desires for his success. We hope that 
the trustees will stand by him, especially in his effort 
to strengthen and enlarge the course of instruction. 
That is the most important duty of a college president, 
more important than any collecting of money. The 
money will come if it is deserved. President Gates 
knows what scholarship is, and what are the methods 
of best instruction. Possibly in some things Amherst 
may have got into ruts, or may not be up to the highest 
standard. To do the real thing needed may require 
courage as well as intelligence and wisdom. We hope 
that these qualities will not be lacking. 

And once more. We hope we shall, in the future, 
hear a great deal less at Amherst alumni meetings or 
commencement dinners of satisfaction with her posi- 
tion asa purely academic and training college, which 
is too often a mere excuse for failure to accomplish 
anything more. Ambherst had the chance, a generation 
ago, to be the best scientific and technological school 
in New England. In sume departments of science, as 
geology and biology, in the days of President Hitch- 
cock and Professor Adams, no other college equaled 
her. Then Professor Agassiz, with his new, foreign im- 
pulse, forced Harvard into the lead, and Yale fol- 
lowed, and then Worcester and Boston followed with 
their schools of technology. Meanwhile Amherst stood 
stili or receded, until her chance was almost or quite 
lost. Self-satisfied talk about ‘‘our limited sphere” 
does not help even that sphere. A college nowadays 
must move forward and look to see what the times 
demand. 

And so we repeat our hearty congratulations to 
Amherst and her new President. He is now forty-two 
years old, May he serve till he is seventy, and accom- 
plish all his best friends hope. 


THE DOGMATISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE term dogmatism, according to the definition of 
Dr. Worcester, means *‘ the quality of one who dogma- 
tizes” or ** positiveness of opinion.” To dogmatize, as 
he defines this verb, is ‘‘to affirm positively, to assert 
authoritatively, to declare peremptorily.” The dogma- 
tist assumes to know whereof he speaks. He is assertory 
in respect to what he thus knows, and claims that others 
should accept as true the utterances of his lips. 

Jesus of Nazareth was, in this sense, a religious 
dogmatist of the most positive and pronounced type. 
To Nicodemus he said: ‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
we speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” (John iii, 11.) ‘‘ But Isay unto you” is an oft- 
repeated formula with which he prefaced what he was 
about to say. His whole bearing and manner in 
his Sermon on the Mount impressed the people 
who heard it with the idea, that ‘‘ he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the scrib2s.” 
(Matt. vii, 29.) He assumed to be more than an 
ordinary propbet, and greater even than Moses. He 
denounced the scribes and Pharisees with a severity 
and pungency that were terrible alike in matter and 
manner. While dealing with the gravest questions 
relating to God and man, he always took for granted 
the absolute truthfulness of his own utterances, and 
made them laws binding on the faith, the conscience, 
and practice of men. He was not, upon his own show- 
ing, stating mere conjectures or opinions that might 
be true or might be false, or probabilities resting on a 
preponderance of evidence in their favor. He dogma- 
tized in the sense of asserting what he knew to be 
true, and in the further sense of claiming that what 
he asserted should be accepted as true. He always 
spoke in the dogmatic manner, without the remotest 
implication of doubt or uncertainty, or the possibility 
that he might be mistaken. No sayings, ever heard in 
this world, were more completely marked with all the 
elements of the most absolute positiveness than those 
which fell from the lips of the great Teacher. His whole 
mental nature, as he presented it to others, was a mass 
of self-luminous intuitions, shedding light in all direc- 
tions and on everything it touched. He summed up all 
his own self-consciousness, when in the temple he said 
to the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles: ‘‘ I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” (John 
viii, 12,) 

Such was the fixed and uniform character of Christ’s 
ministry, and this character he stamped upon all that 
he said. Christianity, as he taught it, is pre-eminently 
a dogmatic religion from beginning to end, and in all 
its parts. It gives to human thought the very highest 
form of a positive philosophy in all cases in which faith 
accepts Christ as a teacher; and leaves man nothing to 
do but to study his words, asvertain their meaning, and 
then regulate his faith and practice accordingly. One 
Who sits at the feet of Jesus to learn, is to be a disciple; 











and that means that he is to believe what he says and 
do what he commands. His words are “ the words of 
éternal life”: and to accept them as such, to make thew 
such to thought, and trust in them as such, is the most 
reasonable thing that one can possibly do. Jesus Christ 
is the authorized expounder of God to man, and, as 
such, is entitled to the most implicit confidence in all 
that he says. God, as the Bible says, ‘“‘ hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son.” (Heb. i, 2.) 

The ministry of the Apostles, conducted in the name 
and by the appointment and authority of Christ, and 
hot in their own names at all, and also guided by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, so that they preached 
the Gospel, ‘* notin the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, ” stands. 
on the same basis of absolute positiveness and certainty. 
We are to trust them and believe what they said, not 
because they were diligent students or great reasoners, 
but because they were chosen, appointed and endowed 
by Christ to preach his Gospel to the world. He select- 
ed them to be the teachers of mankind after his own 
ascension inte Heaven. The Gospel which they preach- 
éd was not their Gospel but his ; and on their lips it had 
the same dogmatic character and authority which it 
had on his lips. He promised them inspiration as their 
guide, and that promise he fulfilled, beginning with the 
day of Pentecost, and extending the fulfillment through- 
out their entire career. Their teaching, like his, was 
dogmatic, resting for its authority not on unaided 
human reason, but on a divine appointment and a divine 
inspiration. 

The result is that Christianity, whether from the lips 
of Christ himself or from those of his Apostles, is 
essentually a dogmatic religion. It is suchin form and 
such in its contents; and this is precisely what every 
man needs. The plain truth is that every one, no 
matter how wise he may be in the sense of earthly 
learning, needs a religious dogmatist to teach him in 
respect to the problems that concern his relations to 
God, the purposes of God in regard to him, the method 
of his rescue from guilt and sin, and his prospects for 
the future life. No amount of study can lift man above 
this necessity, and no absolute relief to thought is possi- 
ble, except on the basis of a reliable, religious dogma- 
tism, such as we find in the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. We want to know more than we can know 
by the unaided exercise of reason. We have questions 
to be answered that we cannot answer, and that no 
mere man can answer forus. The more we think the 
more numerous and in some respects the more difficult 
these questions become. Thinking naturally reminds 
us of our limitations and ignorance, and at Jast brings 
us to the point at which the necessity of being taught 
by a competent dogmatist, who as we have sufficient 
evidence to be convinced, knows more than we 
do, will be a deeply felt experience. Men may trifle, 
and sneer, and cavil, but they cannot think soberly and 
seriously without having this experience. 

A scholarly man once remarked to a friend: ‘I 
have, first and last, thought a great deal on the subject 
of religion, and one result of my thinking is a deep and 
all-pervading sense that I need some one to dogmatize 
for me, and tell me, upon his own knowledge and au- 
thority, what to believe and what todo. I have made 
up my mind that Jesus Christ, speaking by his own 
lips, and also by the lips of his Apostles, is just the dog- 
matist that 1 need asa teacher and a Saviour.” That 
man had reached a very wise conclusion. We come at 
lest to the point where we must believe what another, 
wiser than we are, says, and believe it because we be- 
lieve in him. 


iti. 
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WHAT SHALL WE D0? 








THE answer given to this question by Mr. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, in the last paragraph of his 
article in this week’s INDEPENDENT, has our hearty 
approval. The argument which leads to it we do not 
indorse. It appears to us untrue and humiliating to 
intelligent faith. We don’t know any religion, we 
accept no faith that is not just as much based on argu- 
ment, evidence and reasun as any other conclusion of 
history or science. We believe not one whit more in a 
**dogmatic, authoritative method” in the teachings of 
the Church than in those of the school-room. A man 
may believe right in religion or geography, with very 
slight reason, but it is the business of the school-room to 
explain to him why he is to believe that the earth is 
round; and it is the business of the pulpit or Sunday- 
school to explain to him why he is to believe that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. In either case, and equally 
in both, the pulpit, if properly instructed, will be able 
**to give a reason for the faith” thatit teaches. It may 
dogmatize, but only after it has proved its authority. 
When, therefore, Mr. Harris says: 


“The dogmatit, authoritative method is the only method 
in which religion can be taught properly. This should be 
well understood,” 


he is, we believe, making religion unfit for the faith of 
intelligent men, When that dogma is accepted, then 
the Church may bid good-by to its educated men, and 
provide its ordinances for maidens and babes, 

But Mr, Harris’s conclusion, we say, is precisely right, 





altho it would have carried more weight if he had not 
attempted to give an argument for it. 

There is no compromise possible between the abso- 
lutely unsectarian, non-religious public school and the 
religious, parochial school. When once you have put 
the Protestant Bible in the public school you ~have 
yielded the whole principle to the Catholic. He has 
equal reason in demanding that his children exchange 
the King James Bible for the Catechism. If the Protest- 
aot can offer his prayers in the public school, then the 
Catholic can say his Hail Mary. 

Again, under no circumstances can the demand for a 
division of the public money be allowed. That is not 
only forbidden by most of our State Constitutions, but 
it ought to be. Religion is a high personal matter which 
the State cannot help or hinder. This is a matter 
no longer to be argued, however much ecclesi- 
astics may bluster. The argument is done; the thing is 
decided; the people approve, Protestants and Catholics; 
and the whole world is moving in one way, toward abso- 
lute severance of Church and State in worship or in 
school. 

Again, adjustments, arrangements, compromises are 
allin vain, The happiest and most plausible one is that 
in Poughkeepsie: but that cannot be admitted to escape 
the fatal objection. The public school-room, with all 
the authority the State gives to the building, is there 
made the place in which the scholars are expected to 
remain, and ordered by the same authority which 
teaches them under the State to remain, and receive 
religious instruction. Now that is a palpaple using 
of the State for Church purposes, even tho dur- 
ing certain other hours all religious instruction 
is excluded. Still worse, and utterly indefensible, are 
the cases in Georgia, whose almost unique Constitution 
and school laws allow it to give its money to Church 
schools, and where, as in Savannah, Macon, and else- 
where, not Catholic schools alone, but Protestant also 
are aided by public funds. The American Missionary 
Association, in the earlier history of its work in teaching 
the Negroes soon after the War, received aid for some of 
its schools, all religious, from the State. In Georgia, 
all classes of private or parochial schoois may for the 
time be regarded as free common schools by the authori- 
ties passing over to them the public school funds on con- 
dition that while they last the school shall be free. Dr. 
Mayo says: 

“In the open country this practice, I am told, is so com- 
mon that in some districts all the schools are of this sort. 
The leading educators of the State regard this as one cause 
of the low educational condition of Georgia. The tempta- 
tion to subsidize a private or denomivational school already 
on the ground for a few months, leaving such children as 
desire to remain members of it on the expiration of the 
term, is held to be a leading cause of the neglect of local 
taxation and the unwillingness of the Legislature to appro- 
priate money or impose taxes.”’ 

Such an arrangement is quite exceptional and not to 
be approved. If the Poughkeepsie plan can be accepted 
by Catholics, the school during school hours being pure- 
ly secular and under the usual control as to text-books 
and examinations, only there being an understanding 
that the teachers shall be Catholic, and the pupils being 
required at a separate hour, before or after school, to at- 
tend religious instruction in the same building, then the 
step is quite a short one to having this instruction given 
under direction of their priests, in the church, at such 
hours as it may ask and quite apatt from all complica- 
tions with the public schools. We see every reason why 
the public school should make this just as convenient as © 
possible for the Catholic children, allowing them to with- 
draw, every now and then for such instruction, and ex- 
cusing them from attendance at public schools oncer- 
tain feast days of special obligation. Ordinary civility 
would require this much, and with it, it appears to us, 
the Catholic authorities ought to be satisfied. At any 
rate we are sure the Catholic laity would be satisfied. 
But we can see no justice in the demand for anything 
more. The Catholic religion should be treated with fair- 
ness and respect, as should the Protestant and the Jew- 
ish; and that is all that a free Church in a free State, the 


pride alike of American Protestants and Catholics, can 
yield. 


» 
> 


NO ROOM FOR PESSIMISM. 


THOSE who heard, or have since read, Dr. Storrs’s 
eloquent oration on the occasion of the two hundred 
and fiftieth celebration of the settlement of the town of 
Southold, Long Island, held Jast week, cannot but feel 
the inspiration of a robust faith in God and man. They 
will not despair of the Republicif they hold in mind the 
history and the principles laid down by the orator of the 
occasion, 

Dr. Storrs did not attempt’ to tell the story of the 
early settlers of thatcountry town. That he left to local 
historians. He first placed the time of the settlement 
in its relation to the events of the century in which it 
occurred, In 1640 the Long Parliament met, and eight 
years later Charles I was beheaded, to the lasting weal 
of the British nation, Forty-three years after Southold 
was settled Vienna was saved from the fate of Constan- 
tinople by the bravery of Sobieski, who drove the Turk 
from the walis, More than sixty years passed after 
those Long Island fields were first tilled before Prussia 
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began to be a kingdom, and Russia was yet an unknown 
barbarous realm awaiting long the birth of Peter the 
Great. 

With a hasty suggestion of the great changes, political 
and social, that have taken place in this quarter of a 
millenium, which covers the whole history of. the 
States founded by Hendrik Hudson and William Penn, 
Dr. Storrs turns to the question what are the forces 
which lift one race into pre-eminence and strength 
while another remains in stationary barbarism or 
vanishes quite away. It is not, hesays, by a necessary 
evolution, nor by especially favorable physical opportu- 
nities or environment, that progress in civilization is 
achieved. 

The elements which must be found in the fiber of a 
people that will achieve such civilization are, says Dr, 
Storrs, first a willingness to work. Patience of physical 
toil underlies all progress. Without it there is no 
wealth and no differentiation of trades and pursuits. A 
tropical climate, which supplies food without labor, or 
a nomadic life, which requires little beyond the watch- 
ing of flocks and herds, produces no advancing culture 
or enlightenment. Civilizations have always begun in 
an agricultural community, and in the most conspic- 
uous instances in fertile river valleys, as of the Nile and 
the Euphrates, where life was sustained by tillage of 
the soil, and where increasing population first com- 
pelled the labor which irrigation would make surely 
successful, and then separated the laborers into classes, 
and made exchange of labor and values a necessity. 
No people that will not patiently endure the strain of 
hard daily and all-day work has the stamina for civili- 
zation. That is the reason why we fear for the Indian 
and hope for the Negro, 

The second condition of progress out of a low tribal 
condition is a courage to struggle and to fight. Physical 
cowardice, easy submissiveness, does not create civiliza- 
tion, which calls for energy of action as well as patience 
of toil, The man who can toil but cannot fight hostile 
elements or hostile men, may make a good slave, but 
he will not found a State. He must be willing to de- 
fend his property, his rights, and the rights of his 
town or people, if he is to be anything better than a liv- 
ing serf or a memberof an extinct cowardly cliff- 
dwelling community. 

This readiness of the individual to struggle, and fight, 
and to deny himself for the community as well as for 
himself; in fact, a genuine public spirit, is the third and 
last condition which the orator of Southold and Brook- 
lyn considers, without which no civilized State can 
achieve its birth; and this is secured chiefly by a distinct 
moral training which finds its perennial support and 
strength in the teachings of religion,and best in the teach- 
ings of the Christian faith. Endurance of toil and personal 
courage must be ennobled by the motives and hopes 
that comes with the knowledge of God and the assurance 
of some higher and better possibilities than earth can 
offer. 

Out of these considerations Dr. Storrs finds ground to 
hope for our Republic. Its citizens are laborers; they 
have proved their courage in overcoming national ob- 
stacles and fighting hostile arms. They have nurtured 
a succession of hardy pioneers, and they have fought in 
the most fateful wars of history. They have not lost 
their faith in God. They are willing to suffer or to die 
for an idea. And so he hopefully looks to the future. 
The fears of the timid do not alarm him, He fears no 
alien immigration: 

“Tmmigration from abroad, tho coming in blocks, from 
lands whose training has been different from ours, will not 
retard the public progress, or start persistent antagoniz- 
ing currents. It will steadily disappear in the expanding 
American advance, as ice cakes vanish in flowing 
streams. 

Pessimism has no charm for him: 

“IT would not be rash, but I cannot despond. I have pro- 
found faith in God’s purposes for the people which he so 
wonderfully planted and trained, and which he has con- 
ducted to such marvelous success. I have a strong faith 
in the people itself. I do not wonder that political theo- 
rists stand aghast before this huge, unmanageable, demo- 
cratic nation, which defies precedent, traverses disdain- 
fully speculative programs, and lurches onward with ir- 
resistible energy, in spite of whatever philosophical fore- 
casts. But 1 believe, after all, in the distributed. Ameri- 
can people. It means to be honest; it is not afraid of what 
man can do; and it is capable of surpassing enthusiasms. 
Pessimism may spring from a scholarly temper, which 
shrinks from rude contacts, and is offended by vulgar 
boasts, which insists on immediate accomplishment of 
ideals, and would have the golden age sent by express, 
which is therefore impatient and easily discouraged if a 
nation cannot be instantly turned, like a school or parish, 
to better ways. But, practically, pessimism in this coun- 
try, so far as I have observed, is a fashion with condescend- 
ing critics, not commonly born among us, whose residence 
is too recent, their stake in the general welfare too slight to 
allow much weight to their opinions; or else it is the weak 
cant of a native, dudish class, despising the work which 
was honored by the fathers, shiping in club-rooms rather 
than in warehouses or on the exchange, with no animat- 
ing sense of the verities of faith, too sensitive to noise to 
enter a caucus, too dainty of touch to handle ballots. and 
wanting everything, from trousers to statutes, to be ‘ very 
English.’ The vigorous and governing mind of the nation 
is not pessimistic; and those who, with shril] and piping 
accents, utter prophecies of alarm, have as little effect on 
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its courageous confidence and hope as so many sparrows oD 
the housetops. I think, for one, that the nation is right. 
Party spirit, often violent, sometimes brutal, may start 
fear in the timid; but party spirit, with whatever of either 
vulgarity or venom, is not as intense and not as threaten- 
ing as it was in this country a half-century ago. Political 
chicanery may frighten some, as if the foundations were 
out of course; but it cannot work effects as disastrous as 
have been some which the nation has survived. Our rulers 
may not always be ideal men, as heroes or prophets, any 
more than are their censors, but vhey are fairly capable 
and faithful; and whether elected by our votes or not, we 
may reasonably expect that the Republic will take no det- 
timent from them. The nation is still morally sound at 
the centers of its life; intelligent, reverent, law abiding. 
Its rulers and policies are, on the whole, as far-sighted as 
they ever have been. Its readiness to apply the priaciples 
of ethics to social usage and to law is as keen as at any 
time in the century; its spirit is as full of resolute cour- 
age.”’ 

This is the testimony of a wise and experienced ob- 
server, and it is true. We offer this word from one 
who, in his youth, during THE INDEPENDENT'S first sep- 
tennate under hi: editorship, had faith in his country. 
and who has faith in it still, as our reply to the ill- 
omened and black-robed croakings which we have heard 
hereabouts on some public occasions. The Nation was 
never more healthy, politically or morally, than it is 
now, and never was its future more bright. It behooves 
our people to honor toil, to iuspire their courage by the 
examples of the past, and to strengthen their faith in 
God and Right. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


WE have made a mistake this week in adding only eight 








pages to the usual number; it should have been twice ar. 


many. We could easily have filled them with other arti 

cles received by us on Education, and with various articles 
on miscellaneous topics which we have, with our restricted 
space of only forty pages, been obliged to omit. But we 
make no apology, as if there were any wearisome monot- 
ony about the symposium which occupies our paper this 
week. The two poems on our first page are sacred to the 
memory of a loved associate who has passed before. One 
was written by himself five years before his death, and 
the other was written at the desk which he occupied 

After these verses, on which we linger with tender memory, 
we offer articles of peculiar interest. Dr. Crosby stoutly 
declares for public schools in which no religion, Protestant 
or Catholic, Christian or Hebrew, shall be taught. Then 
Mr. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
tells why the public school cannot teach religion, and how 
it may arrange that religion may be taught to its pupils 
elsewhere. Then we begin to present the Roman Catholic 
side, the views of Cardinal Gibbons, and the decrees of the 
Awerican Catholic Church. Then John Jay argues 
strongly against the Catholic contention. We now come 
to the concrete case, the Poughkeepsie plan, first indorsed 
by Archbishop Ireland, then briefly explained by Mr. Cra- 
mer, President of the Poughkeepsie School Board; and 
then defended by Father Nilan, in whose church building 
this public school is kept. Then follow the accounts of 
other real or asserted attempts elsewhere, at Suspension 
Bridge, at Rondout, Dubuque, Savannah, Macon and 
Augusta, Ga., with the views of various State Superintend- 
ents. We then give a curious and suggestive article by 
Father Young, of the Paulist Fathers, describing how 
religion is taught in his Sunday-school. Then follows one 
of the breeziest accounts we have lately seen, in which 
Father McTighe describes how he tried to run a public 
school for the children of his Catholic church in Pittsburg 
and found itafailure. Then Dr. Wayland Hoyt re-inforces 
Mr. Jay’s argument; Wallace Thornton gives some results 
of his experience as a Catholic teacher; and A. Tolman 
Smith, of the Bureau of Education, reports how European 
countries manage the question of religious instruction. 
We conclude the series with articles on other phases of 
education, by Principal Bancroft, on Fitting for College; 
by Theodore Stevens, on the duration of academic courses 
abroad; by Anna C. Brackett, on Jewish girls in private 
schools; by Dr. Daniel Merriman and E. P. Powell. Inour 
Old and Young Department we have poems by Ida W. 
Benham and Frank D. Sherman, and stories by Horace 
Townsend and W. W. Bailey, followed by an article by our 
late associate, John Eliot Bowen, on Paul H. Hayne, re- 
printed from Lippincott’s Magazine. It is an article 
which is as much a revelation of the author as of the poet 
whom it commemorates. We need only say that the vari- 
ous editorial departments are full and rich. 


THE new anti-tobacco law of New York goes into effect 
September ist, 1890. It declares that a person who sells, 
pays for or furnishes any cigar, cigaret or tobacco in 
any of its forms to any child actually or apparently under 
sixteen years is guilty of a misdemeanor; also that no child 
actually or apparently under sixteen years of age shall 
smoke, or in any way use avy cigar, cigaret or tobacco, in 
any form whatever in any public street, place or resort, A 
violation of this subdivision (of Section 901 Penal Code) 
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shall be a misdemeanor, and shall be puvished by a fine 
not exceeding ten dollars nor less than two dollars for each 
offense. If it might only be strictly enforced! But the 
cigaret dealers and the cigaret pictures we fear will be 
stronger than the law. 


The Churchman has curious ideas about Dr. Burtsell’s 
ease. It says; 

“It seems odd at first sight that a citizen of this Republic 

shouid commit any offense exposing him to the penalty of tem-— 
poral loss which could not be adjudicated upon by some author- 
ity, civil or ecclesiastical, within the confines of the United 
States. It is really startling to think that an arm can be 
stretched across the sea and can bring down to temporal ruin 
and temporal disgrace a man who lives under the laws of the 
United States, who has the esteem and admiration of bis country- 
men and ef his friends, and who is spotless in character and 
cenduct. 
We do not see it so. Dr. Burtsell knew what the rules 
of his Church were, and exercised his liberty in coming 
under them. Once under them he had to submit or suffer, 
and perbaps both. Suppose an Episcopal clergyman or 
bishop, urder the Church Missionary Society, or under 
Episcopal control, goes to Mexico aga missionary, and 
there acts in such a way as to displease the authorities at 
home. can he not be called back, bis authority and right 
eanceled, without the Mexican Church having the power 
to contradict or prevent it? Has not every missionary 
society exercised that power? Where is Bishop Riiey? 
Che United States is a missionary jurisdiction in partibus 
infidelium of the Roman Catholic Church. 


It will be noticed that in quoting from certain writers 
Mr. John Jay always brackets the word “‘ Roman” before 
the word “ Catholic,” implying that he is unwilling to 
have the adherents of the Roman Church called simply 
Catholics, Our readers may have noticed that we never 
take the trouble to say Roman Catholics when the shorter 
single word will express our meaving. And we have 
noticed that the objection to the omission of Roman comes 
almost exclusively from Episcopalians. We say Catholic 
simply for short; and we have noticed that just those 
people that insist on Roman Catholic are the very ones 
who wince when they are called Protestant Episcopalians. 
They want to be called simply Episcopalians or even 
Churchmen, They say that Roman Catholics are no more 
Catholic than Anglicans. Very true; and Protestant 
Episcopalians are no more Episcopal than Methodists, 
indeed, not so much so; and no more Cbhurchmen than all 
the rest of us. It is natural to shorten these designations, 
and a matter of politeness to call people by the names 
which they prefer for themselves. Why, we have had 
letters to this office from the American Cardinal addressed 
* Reverend and Vear Sir.”’ It was a proper and gracious 
politeness that dictated the form of address to one whose 
priest’s orders the Cardinal could not have allowed to be 
valid. When we give to Roman Catholics the usual 
designation of Catholic we do not imply at all that they are 
any more Catholic than we are, any more than in calling 
the Protestant Episcopal the Episcopal Churcn, or certain 
other Christians, Methodists, or Disciples, we mean to admit 
that they are more truly episcopal, more really disciples, 
or have any better method than other believers. It is part 
brevity and part courtesy that controls the language. 


THE Supreme Council of the Federation of Railway Em- 
ployés, that met in Terre Haute, Ind., to consider what, if 
anything, should be done in respect to the strike on the 
New York Central Railroad, last week published its man- 
ifesto on the subject, expressing hearty sympathy with 
Mr. Powderly and the Knights of Labor engaged in the 
strike, but wisely declining actively to interfere, either by 
furnishing funds to aid the strikers, or by ordering the 
strike to be extended to the whole Vanderbilt system of 
railroads. This Council is composed of twelve men, who 
are the head men of four subordinate divisions of the 
Federation; and who, according to the rules of the Federa- 
tion, have it in their power to order their entire constitu- 
ency to enter upon a strike, and to continue it until the 
strike shall be declared ‘‘ off’’ by the Council. Fortunate- 
ly for this constituency, for railroads, and for the country, 
the Council did not choose to exercise this power. The 
spectacle presented to the American people is that of 
twelve men called a ‘Supreme Council,” uoknown to the 
laws of the land, and representing organized labor among 
the rail:oad employés belonging to the Federation, who, 
according to the theory of the Federation, can, by a simple 
vote, derange and throw into chaos the whole business of 
railroad travel and transportation throughout the United 
States. No State legislature has any such power, and even 
the Congress of the United States does not possess it. 
This power belongs only to the said Federation; and this 
Federation has no legal existence or attributes whatever. 
It is a self-constituted imperium in imperio, more potent 
to derange the operations of our inaustrial and ccmmer- 
cial system than any legally constituted body, State or 
Federal, existing in the Uaited States. This is not a very 
pleasing spectacle for a thoughtful student of human af- 
fairs to look upon. It isa volcanic power in the bosom of 
society that can act with terrible power of evil, and bring 
confusion and disorder from one end of the land to the 
other. 





THE brick manufacturers who have entered into an 
agreement to boycott the brick market in this city and 
Brooklyn, by refusing to ship any more bricks thereto un- 
til the boycott against the Verplanck’s Point brick-yards is 
raised, would do well to remember that they have eatered 
into acriminal conspiracy against public rights and public 
policy which, according to the ruling of Judge Barrett, 
renders them amenable to the penalty of the law. The 
Walking Delegates of the Building Trades have committed 
this offense, and ought to be indicted and punished there- 
for; but one system of boycotting is not the proper legal 
remedy for another system of substantially the same shar- 
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acter. Fighting crime by committing another crime is not 
just the thing in a country where law and order prevail. 
One boycott is certainly no legal excuse for another, espe- 
cially where the evils of the latter are much more serious 
than those of the former. To stop the supply of brick to 
this market would ina short time become an enormous 
public evil, which the people would not and could not long 
endure. Society has its imperative necessities which must 
be respected by all parties. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL STONE, of Iowa, has given the fol- 
lowing written opinion as to the status of the lowa pro- 
hibitory law, cousidered with reference to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and the recent 
action of Congress on the subject: 

« The effect of the decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of 

Seisy et al. v. Hardtn, was to deny that the prohibitory law was 
applicable to inter-state shipments of liquors. The effect of 
the recent act of Congress was to make such liquors subject to 
that law. In my judgment the true construction ot the recent 
act of Congress is that Congress intended that the State laws 
already in existence, as well as those hereafter enacted, should 
apply to liquors coming into the State for use, sale, or storage. 
The language of the law of Congress, as well as the reason aud 
object of its enactment, supports the view that a re-enactment 
of the State law is not necessary to give vitality to its provi- 
sions.” 
We do not think that the Attorney General properly states 
the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court upon that 
part of the probibitory law of Iowa relating to intoxicating 
liquors brought into that State for use, sale or storage, 
frcm other States. The point decided by the court is that 
so much of the law is unconstitutional, and really no law 
at all, and not simply that is not applicable. The real 
question then is, whether Congress can by legislation 
make a State law, already enacted, constitutional and 
valid, which the Supreme Court has declared to be uncon- 
stitutional at the time of its enactment by the Legislature. 
The Attofney General does not answer this question but 
rather evades it. 





THE Spaniards are setting us a good example in their 
preparation for the celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. We 
have just received another announcement made by the 
Committee of Organization. It announces plans for two 
monuments in memory of the events of 1892. One of the-e 
is to be an elaborate monument in grouped statuary, to 
commemorate the discovery of America and the Conquest 
in Grenada, and will be erected in Grenada. The other 
is a triumphal arch, to be erected in Barcelona. For each 
of these purposes the sum or fifty thousand dollars is 
granted, which, in the case of the Barcelona Arch, may be 
increased by grants by the city or individuals. Competi- 
tion for plans is confined to Spanish artists, and Spanish 
marble orstone is to be used for statuary and construc- 
tion. Such permanent objects are the best sort of memo- 
rial for a greatevent. It is such monuments that makes 
Paris so attractive. We have a plentiful lack of such 
grand and beautiful memorials in this country, and even 
yet the monument to General Grant and the Memorial 
Arch to celebrate the Inauguration of Washington are not 
only uncompleted but not yet begun. We look for large 
plans from Chicago and successful execution. 


WE have the happy news of the conclusion of peace be- 
tween Guatemala and Salvador, said to have been secured 
by the good offices of the United States and Mexican con- 
suls. Under the terms of the treaty, both armies must 
withdraw from the frontier line within two days; the 
armies be reduced to a peace footing in eight days; no 
indemnity be asked or given; the full indebtedness of Sal- 
vador allowed, and an immediate election for President of 
Salvador. All this is very happy, except that it puts off 
indefinitely that union of the five little Central American 
States, which all together can make no more than one 
gocd country, and which need their united strength for 
their own interests. These little rivalries of small States 
are an injury most to themselves,as the corresponding little 
galaxy of quarreling States in the Balkan Peninsuala have 
found to their great loss, if not to their profitable instruc- 
tion. Whatthe Central American States are, the United 
States would be if the secession of the South had heen 
allowed. The whole movement of civilization and intelli- 
gence is toward union, until it be continenta); but that 
union is not to be sought through war, but by peaceful 
interchange of commerce and civilities. 


--.-An interesting episode at the meeting last week, in 
Indianapolis, of the American Association of Science, oc 
curred in the election of officers, Among the names re 
ported was that of S. Dana Horton, of Pomeroy, O., to be 
a Vice Presideat and the Chairman of the section on Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics. One of the nominating 
committee, Mr. William H. Hale, of Brooklyn, objected to 
the nomination on the ground that Mr. Horton was active 
in supporting the utterly unscientific notion of a double 
metallic standard, one not recognized as legitimate by 
scholars of the department over which he was nominated 
to preside. “Mr. Hale, therefore, nominated in his stead 
Prof. Edmund J. James, of Philadelphia, who was elected 
almost unanimously. That shows what the scholars think, 
which is not what the silver kings and their Congressional 
satellites think. 


----Congressman Neidritghaus, of Missouri, bas had a 
sad experience in his attempt to get into a fashionable 
Washington church; and we do not wonder that he told it 
in Congress in a speech which favored the retention of the 
law which forbids the importation of foreign clergymen 
under our Alien Contract Law. It is thus reported: 

“As he was a Protectionist, he was in favor of protecting the 
Amer.can preacher. [Laughter.] The clause of the bill was 
intended not to cover ministers of the Gospel, but lecturers for 
fashionable churches. He wasopposed to fashionable churches, 


able church in Washington a few Sundays ago with his family 
of little children; and, atter waiting a half-hour in the corri- 
dor. he had to go away. His little daughter had asked him: 
* Didn’t they know you were a member of Congress?’ [Laugh- 
ter.] He had replied: * I don’t think they did.’ [Laughter.]” 


--»-Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P.. bas arrived in this 
country, having come to consult with Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker about establishing a penny (two cent) post- 
age between the United States and England. We wish 
this effort all success. When we pay but two cents to send 
an ounce letter to San Francisco there is no sense in being 
charged five cents per half ounce to England. But while 
this is a needed reform it is not the most pressing one. 
What we need most is one cent postage in the United 
States. The Republican Party is pledged to it in its plat- 
form, and there is no reason why it should not be enacted 
into law. That will be the end ot tne reduction, and we 
shall then have peace on that subject; and we will not 
cease the fight for one cent postage till we win. 


-...We suppose our readers will want, in this educa- 
tional discussion, to know just what the Catholic Church 
officially demands of its people as to parochial schools. 
We have therefore translated the important portions of 
the decrees of the last Baltimore Council. We wish tosay 
that scarce any attempt has been made to carry on the 
beautiful graded system of parochial schools there out- 
lined. Our readers would guess as much from articles by 
Father McDermott, ot Philadelphia, previously published 
by us, and will have further evidence from the article 
by Wallace Thornton. a man who has full experience as a 
teacher in Catholic schools, and who declares that their 
system is very much inferior to that of the public schools. 


.---The utter disregard of all moral principles involved 
may be seen in the treatment, by that one of our New York 
City papers which makes the loudest profession of i:s morals 
of the action of a certain racing association in suspending 
a jockey who got drunk and lost a race. That paper says 
that his intoxication ‘“‘ was a gross breach of trust to a gen- 
erous employer, caused the defeat of a noble race horse, 
the loss of thousands of dollars of public moncy, and was 
an outrage on publicdecency.””” And why should the loss of 
thousands of dollars by gamblers make the offense so hein- 
ous. Why thissympathy? The same paper givescolumns 
to expose a betting room in the city, and complains that 
there is not room enough at the Sheepshead race track for 
the book makers. 


...-Our late and most lamented editorial associate, Dr. 
John E. Bowen, left behind him a bit of poetry which 
awaited the season of golden-rod to see the light. We 
print it this week, as recalling his faithful service for 
THE INDEPENDENT. In this same issue we have thought it 
proper to reprint, with permission, from Lippincott’s 
Magazine, an article by Dr. Bowen on our deceased friend, 
and valued and frequent contributor, Paul H. Hayne. 
Here piety toward both our associate and our Georgia 
correspondent combines with our will to make it proper 
to print this article which will be a revelation not of one 
of them alone, but of both, and a revelation which does 
honor equally to each. 


....The Judiciary Commission of this State has resolved 
to recommend the establishment of four appellate tribu- 
nals, each to be composed of five judges, intermediate 
between the trial courts and the Court of Appeals, as the 
means of relieving the latter court from its excess of judi- 
cial business. These tribunals are to hear and determine 
appeals only. The theory of the recommendation is to 
lessen the amount of business that can be carried to the 
Court of Appeals. A simpler process would be to increase 
the number of the judges of this court, and allow them to 
sit as one or two courts as circumstances may require. 


.... When members of Congress get into a quarrel, and 
apply the terms “liar,” ‘‘ tramp’ and “ loafer,’ to each 
other, and supplement these indecent vulgarities with pro- 
fanity, and finish thescene with fisticuffing, as was the fact 
last week in the House of Representatives; then the proper 
course is to deal with such offenders in the severest manner, 
and thus make an example that will be remembered. The 
House was thoroughly disgraced, and did not do its duty 
in the way of punishment. 


..--A man in this city, last week, in arranging a dis- 
placed thumb-screw about an electric light, got a heavy 
current of electricity through him. He fell to the floor 
insensible, and one hand was burned by the current. He 
shook for several hours after as if he had the palsy, but 
he declares that he has no recollection whatever of what 
happened after he replaced the thumb-screw. He believes 
the death of Kemmler, the murderer, was instantaneous 
and painless. 


.... The address of the Hon Henry Hitchcock at the recent 
meeting of the American Bar Association, showing what 
legislation had done in this country to improve the con- 
dition of the laboring classes, and to secure to them their 
just rights, presents a very different picture from that of 
Mr. Powderly in his recent letter to the public. We com 
mend this address to the special attention of Mr, Powderly. 
We know of no one who more needs this kind of informa- 
tion. 


.... The fact that the savings banks of this State hold more 
than $500,000,000 in deposits to the credit of their depositors, 
who for the most part are wage-earners, shows that the 
working-men and working-women of the State are not ina 
very bad way; as a general fact. The fact tells well for 
them, and well for the condition and laws of the country 
in which they are living. These savings banks are them- 
selves the best labor organizations of which we have any 
knowledge. - 

-... We copy on a previous page from The Brooklyn Ea- 
gle an interview, on the Federal Election bill, with Mr. 
Herry C. Bowen, which expresses our own view of the 
justice and importance of this proposed legislation. The 





anyhow. ([Laughter.}] He had attempted to get into a fash ion- 


voters to vote, and from no other cause. No district ob- 
jects to it where there is no attempt to juggle with the 
elective franchise. 


----Our articles this week are all educational, but they 
are not all on the Catholic question, altho we are glad 
most of them are on this important subject. Principal 
Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, Andover, is unusually well 
qualified to speak on the subject of the curriculum of 
studies required for admission to college; and we call 
special attention to his instructive discussion of this im- 
portant subject. 


.-.. We notice that Georgia Congregational district con- 
ferences are holding their fall meetings; but we do not 
notice that any of the colored churches have been received 
into membership, as was recommended by the committee, 
of which Drs. Quint and Meredith were members, at the 
National Council at Worcester. It was promised that they 
would be received, but some people thought it would not 
be done. 

....Mr. McKinley has been nominated for re-election to 
Congress by the Republicans of his district. Not a stone 
should be left unturned to secure his re-election. The 
Democrats of Ohio have gerrymandered his district to de- 
feat him; yet Republicans can elect him; and we believe 
that they will, in spite of this Democratic trick. The 
party and the country need his services in Congress. 


....A case is to be made in Kansas and promptly carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, that will bring 
before that court the constitutionality of the recént ‘ orig- 
inal package’’ law enacted by Congress. It is well to have 
this point, about which there is a diversity of opinion 
among juriste, settled at as early a date as possible. The 
probability is that the court will sustain the law. 


....The Catholic Telegraph earnestly argues against 
Archbisbop [reland’s defense of the American public 
achool system, quoting against the Archbishop the decrees 
of the Baitimore Couucil and the Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation. Doubtless the Telegraph makes out its 
case, but jast as doubtless the Archbishop is right. 


.... We hope the Jews are not forgetting their saered 
language. The last issue of The American Israel- 
ite quotes a line of Hebrew twice, and the first time it 
makes five mistakes, and repeats four of them the second 
time. That offends a correct Gentile eye. An Israelite 
paper should have its Hebrew correct. 


.... We wish the Mississippi Convention could leave the 
consideration of tests of suffrage a while and take up the 
duty of suffrage. We would like to see voting made com- 
pulsory, as has been proposed by H. J. Chilton, Esq., of 
Baltimore, in a bill which he has tried hard to have 
adopted in the State of Maryland. 


...-The price of silver bullion has risen from $1.04 per 
ounce on the 12th of last June to about $1.21 per ounce, as 
the effect of the recent legislation of Congress in regard to 
silver. If the rise shall go to $1.29 per ounce. the gold 
dollar and the silver doliar of the United States will have 
the same bullion value. 


.... We feel a cordial and hearty interest in the success 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, and hence suggest to the 
good people of that city that they have no time to lose 
before settling down to the practical business of supplying 
the requisite conditions to make the fair a complete suc- 
cess, 


...-A bill has been reported to the House for amending 
the Alien Contract Labor law, so as to remove some of its 
absurdities. The better way to get rid of these absurdities 
is to repeal the law altogether, since the whole of it is an 
absurdity. 


....-The Trustees of Amherst voted at last commence- 
ment to elect none but a clergyman as President, and six 
weeks later unanimously elected a layman. But they 
thought he was as good as a minister. 

....-An intelligent correspondent, thoroughly acquainted 
with newspapers, writes us: 

That railroad number is the most remarkable achievement of 
journalism of the age. 

....-The public debt has been reduced bythe amount of 
$140,000,000 during the administration of President Harri- 
son, This fact tells well for the party in power. 








...-Peace with God, the hope of glory, and joy and sup- 
port amid the trials of this life, are stated by Paul as the 
gracious consequences of justification by faith through our 
Lord JesusChrist. (Kom. v, 1-5.) 


...-No contrast can be greater than that drawn in the 
Bible between death as *‘ the wages of sin,” and “eternal 
life” as the gift of God “ through Jesus Cbrist our Lord.” 
The one is evil, and that, too, forever, as the punishment 
of sin; and the other is good, and that, too, forever, as the 
gift of God’s grace. 


...-Paul’s reasoning is that if, ‘‘whilewe were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us, much more then, being now justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him.” He adds that “if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to Gud by the death of his Son, much more, be- 
ing reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.’’ (Rom. v, 
8-10.) Theliving Christ, as well as the one that died, is a 
conspicuous figure in the theology of Paul. 


...-The faith system of salvation taught by Paul, which 
is salvation as a pure gratuity through the rademption 
that isin Christ Jesus, while excludi g every form of the 
legal system of self-merit, nevertheless embraces and 
secures that personal holiness without which no one can 
be admitted into Heaven. The believer in Christ is not 
only pardoned and justified, but also made meet to be a 
partaker “of the iaheritance of the saints in light.’”’ Jas- 





opposition to it comes from an unwillingness to allow 


tification and sanctification are always coincident in the 
faith system of salvation. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF GERMANY 
AND THEIR UNION. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





THE most noteworthy external feature of German 
Protestantism 1s its great lack of unity and organic con- 
nection. There is no such organization as a National, 
State or Established Church of Germany. Ecclesiastically 
the land of Luther is more sadly and badly divided 
even than politically. This is the case both in regard 
to the component numbers and to the union and inner 
connection of the members, The German Empire is 
composed of seventy-six distinct States, but there are 
no less than forty-six different State Churches. This 
strange condition of affairs is due tocertain historic 
causes, The tendency politically since the Napoleonic 
wars has been toward centralization; the endeavors to 
make this tendency a potent factor also in Caurch affairs 
have been comparatively a failure. Asa result, when- 
ever a province or district was absorbed by a stronger 
State, the ecclesiastical organizations were left intact. 
Hence there exist in a single State sometimes two, 
three or more State Churches. For the nine vld provinces 
of Prussia, the United Church, the union of the Luther- 
an and the Reformed Churches effected on the third 
centennial of the Reformation in 1817 by Frederick Wil- 
liam ITI, is the official State Church. Butin the three 
provinces acquired in 1866, namely, Hanover, Schleswig, 
and Holstein, the Lutheran is the Established Church, as 
it was before the incorporation of these provinces. 

Of these forty-six State Churches twenty-four are 
Lutheran. Altho thus embracing in number more 
than one-half of these Churches, the Lutheran includes 
by no means one-half of the Protestants of Germany. 
The largest among the Lutheran territorial Churches 
are Hanover, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Oldenburg, the 
two Mecklerburgs and Braunschweig. The others are 
all smaller States, principally in Central Germany. 
Probably one-third of the Protestants of all Germany, 
are found in these State Churches, 

The Reformed, as a distinct factor in German Church 
life, has evinced but little vitality in recent decades. 
Nevertheless there are ten Reformed territorial Church 
organizations, one-half of which consist of only one or 
two congregations in the Diaspora. The largest 
Reformed organization is that of Alsace-Lorraine ; but 
even there the Lutherans are in the majority. 

Fewest in point of organizations, but overwhelmingly 
in point of membership, is the United Church. Of 
these there are but seven, among them, however, the 
great Protestant Church of Prussia, of the Palatinate, 
and of Baden. These include fully one-half and more 
of the whole Protestant population. 

The remaining four are so-called ‘‘ Confederate” 
Churches, which means that the various churches in 
these districts,no matter what their doctrinal standpoint, 
areall managed by one and the same consistory. The 
Church of Hessen is the most important in this group. 

No serious attempt at effecting a union of these divided 
brethren bas really ever been made. It seems to be 
accepted on all hands that the difficulties of estab- 
lishing a national Protestant Church for all Germany, 
are simply insurmountable. Historical, political, and 
doctrinal causes working through centuries have 
brought about this great diversity, and not even the 
most sanguine expect that German Protestantism will 
in anything like a near future present a solid and un- 
divided front. Officially there exists no convention or 
body seeking a closer connection and co-operation. Un- 
officially the so-called Eisenach Conference, consisting 
of representatives from the various State Churches, 
meets every two years for consultation. Its influence 
has been for good in a number of directions, one of its 
best and latest achievements being the Revision of 
Luther’s Translation of the Scripture, which the Caus- 
tein Bible Society undertook at its request, and the over- 
sight of which it has had all along. Voluntary conven- 
tions from all parts of German Protestantism have from 
time to time been held as special interests seemed to call 
for them. But none of these resulted in any steps toward 
a closer union or seemed to arouse any perceptible senti- 
ment in this direction. The most successful and prom- 
ising of these co-operative schemes is that which is now 
in public prominence, namely the organization of the 
‘Evangelical Association” (Bund), which aims to fight 
Rome and Roman aggressiveness with pen and mouth, 
Within a comparatively short time nearly fifty thousand 
Protestants have joined the local associations, the 
membership consisting for the most part of the educated 
and progressive class. The Association stands on the 
platform of Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of the world, and of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. The only class of Protestants who have refused 
to co-operate are the Confessional Lutherans, who de- 
mand a further explanation of these principles. 

This Lrings out one of the most serious difficulties in 
the way toacloserunion. The German Protestants are 
fond of pointing to America as the great land of sects. 
In reality the different wings of Protestantism in the 
Fatherland are farther apart doctrinally and internally 
than are the many sects and sectlets of America, As a 





rule the American denominations and sects differ from 
each other on this or that particular doctrine, all stand- 
ing at least professedly on the full acceptance of the 
Scriptures as the norm and rule of faith. In Germany, 
the differences and divergencies are on the very funda- 
meatals of Christianity. The adherents of the Liberal 
Protestant Association reject for the most part the car- 
dinal principles of faith. The great theological contro 
versies, such as between Ritschl’s school and the ceaser- 
vatives, are all on such fundamentals as the possibility 
and certainty of religious knowledge, the essential char- 
acter of the Old and New Testament Scriptures and their 
religion, and the like. The groups and sub-groups of 
German schools of theology may not be numerically as 
large as the ‘‘ isms” of American Christendom, but in- 
trinsically the disagreement isgreater. It is, accordingly, 
no mystery why the work of re-uniting divided Protest- 
antism is more successful here than there. 

Another lion in the way is the close connection exist- 
ing between State and Church. Even were the condi- 
tions for union present in the Churches themselves, the 
interests of the States would be an all important factor 
in deciding whether such a union should be consum- 
mated or net, The. management of the Church is now 
merely one of the functions of the political government, 
as are the finances, the army, the navy, etc. Practi- 
cally the Church is entirely dependent upon the State, 
its chief matters being in the hands of consistories ap- 
pointed by the latter. Synodical conventions have only 
advisory or petitionary powers, their decisions having 
validity only when promulgated by the State authori- 
ties. This is the case even in matters entirely spiritual. 
Some years ago the Prussian General Synod had passed 
some resolutions as to the conditions under which a 
pastor may refuse to give the Lord’s Supper to a 
member, and both houses of Parliament had sanctioned 
these resolutions already in 1886. Yet the Government 
refuses to promulgate them, and they are accordingly 
void. The same fate has overtaken the resojutions 
passed by the Synod in 1885 in reference to the income 
of pastors. 

The transfer of the government of the Caurches from 
the personal control of princes to the political of parlia- 
mentsin our century bas hud more evil than good results. 
As matters now stand, unbelievers, atheists, Catholics 
and social democrats sit in parliament, and take part in 
the government of the Protestant Church. The step con- 
sistently demanded by this transfer, namely the separa- 
tion of Church and State, has been steadily resisted by 
the State. The voices that have been heard in its favor 
have all come from the Church, and in recent years en- 
tirely from the conservative and confessional side. Un- 
til disestablishment has been accomplished it is difficult 
to see how a closer connection between the Protestant 
Churches of Germany can be achieved, even if the other 
stumbling-blosks were removed, 


” 
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....Every fifth year the Congregational Year-Book gives 
statistics of the value of the houses of worship and parson- 
ages, of the invested funds and the indebtedness of the 
churches, and the salaries of the pastors. There are 3,765 
houses of worship reported with an average value of slight- 
ly over $10,000: altho in a number of the newer West or 
Southern States the average value runs down to scarcely 
$1,000 each. There are 1,685 parsonages reported with an 
average value of about $2 200. The invested funds are re- 
ported as possessed by 941 churches at an average of about 
$3 200apiece. There are 1,179 churches which report an in- 
debtedness of an average of $2,000 each. The salaries of 
3,344 pastors are reported averaging $1,047. New Jersey gives 
the largest average salary reported, $1,791 for twenty-six 
churches reporting, and the smallest average for any State 
is Georgia with $414. Butit must be remembered that the 
salary iscomputed by the number of churches, and several 
churches often unite inthe support of a single pastor. 
Yet in the case of Georgia there are a large number of new 
churches which appear to pay nosalaries to their pastors 
The largest single salary is paid by the Broadway Taber- 
naclein New York, which is $16,000. Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, pays $10,500, and the Church of the Pilgrims and 
Central Church $10,000 each, and Tompkins Avenue Church 
$8,000. Theseare larger than any other salaries paid in 
the Congregational churches of the United States. The 
salaries inthe Home Mission regions, as in North and 
South Dakota, are reported from $800 to nearly $1,000, which 
would seem to imply, counting doubie charges, a very 
reasonable average salary to home missionaries. The 
average salary in the States. where the churches are 
chiefly. colored, is low, running a little over $600. The 
largest value of church property reported is Park Street, 
Boston, $600,000, and next to it is Broadway Tabernaele, 
New York, $500,000. 











Missions. 
MISSION WORK IN PALESTINE. 


In Dr. Warneck’s Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, Pas- 
tor Schneller,of the new Evangelical Church in Bethlehem. 
publishes a highly interesting article on the work of Prot- 
estant missions in the Holy Land. As the son of Father 
Schneller,the head of the famous Syriac Orphans’ Home in 
Jerusalem, Pastor Schneller has passed his whole life, 
with the exception of a few years, at German universities, 
in connection with the Gospel work in Palestine. Being 
thus thoroughly at home in the subject as few othess, his 





stance of his article is worthy of reproduction inan English 
garb. 

Thereare three German associations actively engaged in 

the work in Pale-tine, namely,the Jerusalem Society, with 

headquarters at Berlin, the Syriae Orphans’ Home, and 

the Deaconesses’ Institute of Kaiserswerth. Only the first 

mentioned has attempted the establishment of congrega- 
tions, namely at Bethlehem, where a new church is being 
erected, at Beth-Djalaand at Hebron. The first,two are in 
a flourishing condition; the last mentioned was begua un- 
der most favorable auspices, but throughthe extreme fa- 
naticism of the Mohammedans, has been seriously 

crippled. Bethlehem and its Beth-Djala constitute 

one parish, numbering about 200 souls. The reliable 
nucleus of this parish, as indeed of all the Protestant con- 
gregations in Palestine, are the former pupils of the vari- 
ous schools and institutions under evangelical control. 
Pastor Schneller emphasizes the fact, that the first and 
greatest work to be done there is theestablishment of such 
schools and institutions. These are the agencies for mis- 
sion work in the Holy Land. It is evident to all workers 
there, that the present generation of Arabs will prove stub- 
born to Gospel influence, and that thiscan become a leaven 
in the land only through the generation that is growing up 
under the influence of Protestant instruction. He quotes 
with approbation and approval the answer given by the 
veteran American missionary and translator, Dr. Van 
Dywk, as to the supreme need of the Gospel work in Syria 
and Palestine; namely, that what was needed more than 
anything else was ‘‘ More Light! more Light!” From 
this point of view it can be readily understood how great 
is the mission of such schools as the Beirit College,and the 
many schools of lower grade that have in late decades 
been founded through Protestant zeal throughout the 
Ho.y Land. The German, English and American societies 
are a unit on this question of method, all of them making 
jt their leading object to secure the ear and the heart of 
the younger generation. Schneller declares_that the cres- 
cent and darkness of Mohammedanism will only disap- 
pear before the strong rays of arising Gospel sun. 

The Syrian Orphans’ Home in Jerusalem is the largest 
German Protestant mission institute in Palestine. It was 
established to provide for the orphans left by the massacre 
of the Christians in the Lebanon by the Druses in 1860. It 
was the outcome of the private efforts of the older Pastor 
Schneller, but is supported by German Protestants in the 
Fatherland and in America. Its object is to impart Christian 
training and to educate young Arabs for a useful trade. Its 
inmates number 170. The institution includes6 elementary 
classes, a school for the blind, one advanced class for those 
learning a trade, fromthe age of 14 to 18: one higher class. 
The teaehing force consist of 6 instructors and 10 master 
mechanics. Besides the school the institution has estab- 
lishments for tailoring, shoemaking, blacksmithing avd 
locksmithing, crockery work, carpentry, baking, milling, 
printing, farming, and various industries for the blind. 
About a half thousand young Arabs bave been attendants 
here. The organ of the Home is the Bote aus Zion. The 
institution Talitha Kumi, managed by the deaconesses, is 
a corresponding establishment for girls. It is managed 
by the well-kaown sister, Miss Charlotte Pilz, and num- 
bers 110 inmates, 

The work of the English Church Missionary Scciety is a 
good deal similar to that of the German societies. It also 
labors chiefly through the schools. Its activity circles 
around five centers, namely, Jaffa, with a congregation 
served by the secretary, Rev. Hall, and including the 
stations of Ramle, Lydda, Abeih and Haifa, numbering 
400 souls, and an attendance of 350 in the schools; second- 
ly, Jerusalem, with a congregation of 300, with four 
stations in the neighborhood, several flourishing schools 
of various grades anda printing house; thirdly, Nablus, 
with a small congregation and school; fourthly, Nazareth, 
with a congregation of 300 souls, and 380 children in the 
schools; fifthly, Salt, the old Ramoth Gilead, east of the 
Jordan, where the work was recently taken up again 
after having been suppressed by the Turkish Government. 

The American societies are working altogether in 
Northern Palestine and Syria, in every respect the most 
thankful field in the Holy Land. The work has been 
successfully carried on in 1824, and Schnelier speaks in 
terms of highest praise of the work and success of the 
Americans. In culture and progress, he declares that 
Northern Pulestine is fifty years ahead of the Southern 
part, much of this being due tothe influence of the mis- 
sions. The schools forthe Protestants are highly valued 
by the natives, and the advantages thus afforded gladly 
accepted. The reason for this favorable attitude is not 
always a desire for the Gospel truth, the temporal advan- 
tages of a good education often being a much strongsr 
motive. In the districts of Beirfiit, Abeih, Sidon, Tripoli, 
Sable, the American missionaries have established about 
120 schools of higher and lower grades, of which 30 are in 
Beirit alone, with a total attendance of 6,500 boys and 
3,600 girls. At all the principal statiens there are also 
preparatory classes for the college at Beirit. The latter 
has three faculties, one for theology, asecond for medicine, 
and a third for teachers. 

{In all Syria there are about 90 Protestant missionaries, 
aided by about 380 native helpers. At at least 100 places 
the Gospel is preached on an average of once in two 
weeks. The total attendance at these services is about 
4,000, of whom 1,000 are actual communicants. By far the 
largest amount of this work is done by the Americans, 
who, according to Schneller, stand exceedingly high in 
the estimation of the natives. They have also 90 Sunday- 
schools with an attendance of 2,500. Their work through 
their printing house at Beirait cannot be over-estimated. 
A most flourishing Christian-Arabic literature has been 
the result of this labor. The Bible is printed in a number 
of editions; several Protestant Arabic weekly papers are 
printed in large editions; exceilent Arabic translations of 
such gems of Western Christian literature as Thomas & 
Kempis’s “‘Imitation,’’ Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
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lished. 

The Scotch Jewish Mission Society has also established 
a number of large schools; the British Syrian schools 
number 15, with 50 teachers and an attendance of 1,800 
pupils; and schools for the blind. The United Presbyterian 
Church of Irelund is laboring farther East, especially in 
and around Damascus, where they have 15 schools with 
300 to 400 pupils; the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
America has 10 men at work, assisted by 25 native helpers, 
and are laboring chiefly in Northern Syria, with head- 
quarters at Latkije. 

In recent years the Catholic Church has gone energeti- 
cally to work in Palestine, with the pronounced program, 
in the language of one of their own papers, that ‘‘ in twen- 
ty years no Protestant shall be left in Palestine !” 


Biblical Research. 
THE GOLDEN RULE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS S. POTWIN. 


THE existence of the Golden Rule in Christian litera- 
ture of the second century in forms quite unlike those of 
the Gospel text, as at present known, presents critical 
questions of no small importance. 

The so-called scientific school of criticism looks out for 
just such facts for evidence of its contention that the 
text of the gospels did not assume its present form until 
about 170 A.D. 

Those who maintain that we have now the text of 
Matthew and Luke as they existed at a much earlier date 
may properly be called upon to answer two questions, 
viz.: If the positive form of the Golden Rule were in ex- 
istence with apostolic authority during the first half of 
this century how happened it that Theophilus of Anti- 
och a little after the middle of the century gives the neg 
ative form, tho not verbatim, of the *‘ Didache ’’ instead of 
one of the Gospel forms? And again, why did not the au- 
thor of the “* Didache”’ himself adopt the form of Matthew 
or Luke if they contained the real words of the Lord him- 
self? When we reflect how far a condenser of Scripture 
would be at present from doiag what these authors did, 
we must admit there was some potent reason for their 
course. 

And first in regard to Theophilus. The increasing evi- 
dence of the widespread and authoritative use of the 
** Didache” is important. We must recall the condition of 
literature, so different in that age from anything in the 
present, the absence of any printed books, and the expen- 
siveness and rarity of manuscripts. In these circum- 
stances compends of works of considerable size would be 
in great demand, and would be found among the people 
much more frequently than the works themselves. An 
author wishing to refer to something in many hands 
would naturally quote from the compends rather than the 
original works. 

The fact that the ‘‘Didache”’ condensed the Old Testament 
as well as the New Testament would give it an additional 
value and currency. Its very small compass was a very 
great recommendation to it, especially in the ages of 
persecution, when, as we know, Christian books were 
sought out to be destroyed, as well as the Christians 
themselves. 

The final disuse and disappearance of the ‘‘ Didache” is 
the only possible qualifying fact to this view. And this 
may doubtless be accounted for from the absorption of the 
original ‘‘Didache”’ in what was really a new edition ofit in 
the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions. 

Bat there is other evidence that the ideas of the age al- 
lowed, or rather called for, such compends, and clothed 
them with authority. Notably this appears in the career 
in the East, now well known, of Tatian’s ‘‘Diatessaron.”’ 
Marcion’s Bible also, tho having a dogmatic purpose, is 
another example of this tendency. Men naturally iooked 
out then as now for their own convenience and economy 
without much regard forthe future. The importance 
which men two thousand years later would attach to the 
precise written form of the Gospel history had hardly dawn- 
ed upon any man’s mind. Especially would this be true of 
all those who were looking for the speedy return of the 
Lord to the earth, The true importance of the ‘four-fold 
Gospel”’ came to the early Christians but slowly. 

Compends such as [ have referred to were probably the 
delight of the vractical men of the time. 

If such were at all the condition of thought in the second 
century, we need not be surprised at tbe use of the **Di- 
dache” in quotation by Theophilus. And this use is no im- 
pugoment of the contemporary existence of the Gospel 
text in the form in which we have it. Kor this we have 
other satisfactory proof, as Zahn has shownin his recent 
great work on the New Testament Canon. 

Tae question now recurs of the rise of the negative form 
of the Golden Rule in the face of the Gospel formula. No 
doubt it has struck many minds as unaccountable; but a 
little thought dispels this idea. A careful analysis of the 
circumstances and connection disqloses, on the contrary, 
good aud sufficient reasons for it. 

In the first place the negative form, as it existed in the 
book of Tobit, had the prescription of two centuries of use 
and authority. In whatever view you please’to take of the 
authority of the Gospel narratives at this time, the effect 
of this long shaping of the thoughts of men would not 
lightly pass away. 

Secondly, the teaching was designed for a summary of 
Scripture of the Old Testament as well as the New Testa- 
ment, and was composed, as all admit, by some one with 
Jewish proclivities. It could not be expected, therefore, 
that no regard would be paid by him to a form of Scrip- 
‘ure statement that must have been precious to many 
Jewish souls. Therefore the question of a possible eombi- 
nation of the old and th naw forms would naturally arise. 








sible into the new phrasing. 

Thirdly, the purpose of the ‘‘ Didache’”’ »s a catechetical 
manual called for the use of the singular number, which 
would, in all events, demand considerable modification of 
the Gospel formula, as any one will feel in a careful read- 
ing. The author seems to have thought that this modifi- 
cation was most easily effected by substituting the passive 
for the active in the first clause. 

Fourthly, the decisive influence probably in determining 
the form to the negative was the fact that the substance 
of the positive form bad immediately preceded in the com- 
mand to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. The Golden 
Rule does not occur in this conneetion in the Gospels; but 
in the “‘Didache”’ read in this connection, the negative form 
yields a real progress of thought which would not have 
appeared in using the positive torm. 

If we are correct in this line of argument the ‘‘ Didache”’ 
postulates the Gospel text as existent and well known at 
the time of its composition, and it becomes a witness for 
the present Gospel-text instead of against it. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Che Suuday-Scbool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 14th. 
PARABLE OF THE POUNDS.—LUKE XIX, 11-27. 


Notrs.—‘‘ Ten pounds.’’—It would be better translated 
mine, worth about $17. The notes on this lesson are 
naturally meager. To understand the significance of this 
parable one must be to some extent a student of the times. 
The hearers must have listened to this discourse with wide 
ears, for it was a picture of theirown eventful days. In 
the seething politics of the period how often had this very 
event happened! After the death of Herod the Great 
similar situations occurred several times. Archelaus 
journeyed to Rome after the death of his father to obtair 
the succession toa kingdom of citizens that hated him. 
Antipas did likewise after the death of Philip. The Jews 
in their fury conspired against Archelaus and begged the 
Roman Emperor to annex his kingdom to the Roman Em- 
pire. Surely Jesus had these occasions in mind when he 
imprinted chis lesson in fast and glowing colors upon a 
fickle populace. 

Inatruction.—Men have never ceased supposing that the 
world is coming to an end at acertain set date, and that 
the kingdom of God is at hand. Inspite of Dhrist’s solemn 
assertion that no man knoweth the day or the hour, the 
pious crank continues from year to year to calculate his 
never-failing predictions, and to invite foolish followers to 
make ready for the last trump. Let the end of the world 
take care of itself. In spite of all the beautiful allegoriesof 
Revelation to zivea physical basis of our fond imagination, 
Heaven is more of a state than a place. No man can say 
that Heaven is ‘‘here’’ at the exclusion of ‘“‘there.”” The 
modern conception of Christianity is the most spiritual. 
We believe now that the life of the spirit makes its own 
heaven, and that the properly educated heart finds its 
beaven if it so wills. ‘To have a friend we must make one. 
To have a Heaven we must makeit. It can be here on 
earth: it must be here if we expect to have it in and carry 
it to the hereafter. : 

The parable of the pounds is so familiar to the Sun- 
day school scholar and teacher that many may despair of 
fitting this old garment upon new life. But ability is ever 
a matter of interest, and its wise direction has always 
been worthy of occupying the highest intelligence. Every 
one has the ability to acquire ability; and to stimulate 
the acquirement of solid virtues will come natural to the 
Bible-student to-day. 

But most people have not the talents given them to 
trade with. ‘ Thisone thing I do” is practical wisdom. It 
is better to do the one thing well a person has a natural 
fitness for, than to putter over the things in a half-hearted, 
mediocre manner. Still character is not single-faceted; it 
is to be polished in more than a dozen different angles. 
This parable teaches us that there are many graces, each 
important and each to be acquired. These, when they are 
added to the person, will fit more for the kingdom of 
Heaven than dresses from Worth or jewels from Tiffany. 

It is not always the best endowed man who makes the 
greatest success in life. Given a man who is clever enough 
to make a good doctor or clergyman, or merchant, or bur- 
glar, and the chances are that he will make a failure un- 
less he has the genius of success added or cultivated, 
namely dogged, persistent work. It is the same in the 
spiritual field; mere ability is not enough. To be a suc- 
cessful Christian one must persistently put one’s good 
morals out to usury that there may be a steady increment 
of character and not a deficit at the end of each day. 

The world has made the awful mistake, we hope, for the 
last time in calling God hard and austere. Really,it is 
scarcely respectful to the Deity to model his character after 
that of his subjects; anthropomorphism has reached its 
tinal grossness when it attributes to God man’s worse 
rather than his better passions. A hard, austere man is 
pot a good man. But God is good. Therefore logically 
andsimply enough he has only the good qualities, and those 
in a divine fullness. God is not hard. He is all that is 
joyful and bright and gentle and forgiving and loving and 
merciful. God isthe light of the world not the darkness. 

Retribution.is a thing we know nothing about. Wedo 


not know how it works in any one case. No man on earth 
can say to his neighbor or to a resident of Tartary: * You 
are to bedamned, and you saved.” But we do know that it 
is the part of utter folly to neglect utterly one’s spiritual 
opportuni’ trusting to come out all right. Does a boat 
come out all right in a z2le with no engine or sail or rud- 
der? Try it aud see. We also know that it is the better 
part of wisdom to improve the world and one’s self with 
every chance, and tosee that chances come to hand. Godis 
a reasonable being. Whyshould he make a good spirit out 

of a willful one? God caanot condemaa saint. Bat God 

















is not man, All things are possible with God. 








BAPTIST. 

BATES, W. E., Denver, Col., resigns. 

MUELLER, W. H., inst. September Ist, Madison, 8. D. 
— James A., West Randolph, Vt., called to Belvidere, 


SMITH, A. A., Petersham, Mass., resigns. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., Leadville, called to Denver, Co]. 
WHITMAN, B. L,, inst. September ist, Portland, Me. 
WRIGHT, W, W.., inst. September Ist, Clarksburg, W Va. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARRON, Joun W., Chesterfield, N. H., called to Creighton, 


Bald. Taonss, East Falmouth, called to South Dartmouth, 


BRISTOL, CotMAN, Carpenterville, accepts call to Morton. Ill 
GUERLEY, H. E., D.D., Concord, N. H., died August 28th, aged 4 


GRIFFIN, Perey M., inst. Sept. Ist, Parsons, Kan. 
HARRAH, CHaRtzs C., Peoria, Ill., accepts call to Newton, Ia. 
HAWN, Rosekt G., Ellensburgh, called to Kittitas Valley, Mo. 
HEALD, Josr14H H., Bennington, N. H., resigns. 

HILLS, Aagon M., Allegheny, Penn., called to Olivet. Mich. 
KEY? ' THoMas, Abington, Ill., accepts call to New Richmond. 


McDUFFEE, Samver V., Orange City, Fla., 


METCALF, Royat D., Fairfield, Vt., resigns. 


NUTTING, Joun D., Newport, Ky., 1 t 
Ch Se boule, Ma. ewpo y., accepts call to Tabernacle 


NYCE, Harry. inst. September Ist, Trinidad, Col. 

PULSFORD, W. H.. Damfries, Scotland, accepts call to Em- 
manuel Ch., Montreal, Can. 

REED, Jucivs A., Davenport, la., died August 27th, aged 81. 

SARGENT, FRANK D., inst. Saptember Ist. Putnam, Conn. 

SCOTT, WILLARD, Omaha, Neb., called to become President of 
Yankton College, S. D. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
BLACK, E. R., Lucknow, goes to Blenheim, Ont., Can. 
BRANDT, Jno., Terre Haute goes to Indianapolis, Ind. 
BACKER, W. T., Colombus, Ind., goes to Salt Lake City, Utah 


ap hig GILserT L., Winthrop, goes to Jamaica Plain, 
ass. 


HOWELL, R. E.. Illiopolis, [ll., goes to South Butler, N. Y. 
LOCKHART, J. J., Ennis, goes to Greenville, Tex. 

LUCAS Geo. J., Woodland, goes to Madison, Cal. 
McPHERSON, Lowe Lt C.. Kingman, goes to Peabody, Kan. 
PIATT, M., Kirwin, goes to Phillipsburg, Kan. 

ROMIG, J. A. L., Benton Harbor, Mich., goes to Newton, Kan. 
SCOTT, A., Sterling, [il., goes to East Saginaw, Mich. 
SHIELDS, Josepn, Broken Bow, goes to Wakefield, Neb. 
TEAGARDEN, E. Jay, Cleveland, O., goes to Danbury, Conn. 
WELSH, L. W., Hannibal, goes to Glasgow, Mo. 


LUTHERAN. 


BROWN. B. S8., Madison, Va., resigns. 

CHRISTENSEN, J.,Galesburg,Ill., accepts call to Sioux City, la. 
HAAG, A., Eldorado, Ia., accepts call to Salem, 8S. Dak. 
HiLLPOT, J., Lickdale, accepts call to Girardville, Penn. 
LEAF, J., Dalbo, called to East Sveadah!, Minn. 

LENHART, E., Sugar Valley, Penn., resigns. 

MUELLER, W. A. C., Kutztown, called to Warren, Penn. 
ROMMEL, W., West Henrietta, called to Concordia, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BASKERVILLE, G.S., Casselton, N. D., resigns. 

CARSON, J. C., Lebanon, Va., resigns. 

FRASER, M., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., resigns. 

FULLEN WEIDER, H. P., Gibson City, I1., resigns. 

GOODELL, H. M., Salem, Neb., accepts call to Del Norte, Col. 

GRAYVILLE, J. W., Richwood, accepts call to Brighton, Col. 

HUNTER, R. A., inst. Sept. Ist, Kennet Square, Penn. 

LARIMER, C. A., Allegheny, accepts call to Jamestown and 
Atlantic, Penn. 

LONG, DantecE., inst. Sept. Ist, Monticello, Ill. 

McGEE., J. E., inst. Sept. Ist, Fredericktown, O. 

OTTS, J. M., Greensboro, called to Birmingham, Ala. 

ROTH, J. P., Viola, Lll., called to Rochester, Ind. 

SCOTT, W. L., Chicago, L1l., called to Albany, N. Y. 

SHULTZ, EMANUEL, inst. Sept. Ist, Blunt, S. D. 

SMITH, W. D., inst. September ist, Normal, II. 

TEMPLE, L. D., inst. September lst, Lansing. Mich. 


THOMAS, C. N., Port Henry, N. Y., called to Congregational 
ch., New Haven, Vt. 


STF WART, D. M., Indianapolis, Ind., died August 25th, aged 85. 


WESTERVELT, W. E., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Wind- 
ham, N. H. 


WILBER, H. P., becomes pastor Rapid City, S. Dak. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BENNETT, Joun, Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

BLACKLOCK, J. H., inst. September Ist, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CHESNUTT, J. N., McLeansboro, accepts call te Albion, I11. 

SONANT, CLARENCE M., accepts call to Mancheliaiee mtre, Vt. 

COOKE, Hosart, Peekskill, accepts call to Platt#lurg, N. Y. 

CUMMINGS, C. A., inst. September ist, Eau Claire, Wis. 


ee 8. Lorp, inst. September Ist, West Philadelphia 
enn. 


HILLS, G. MoRGAN, Burlington, N. J., resigns. 
HUBBS ED, WARREN C.. Brooklyn, accepts call to Rochester, 


SHERMAN, H. M.., inst. September Ist, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SNELLING, SAmvag., Providence, R. 1., ascepts call to White- 

marsh, Venn. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 

DAUTHETT, 8. W., Remington, called to Allentown, Penn. 
McCLESTER, R. P., inst. September 2d, Grove City, Penn. 
McDONALD, D. R., Norfolk, Va., called to Canonsburg, Penn. 
McNAB, Josepa, Shannon, Ia., called to Eugene, [)l. 
VAN TASSEN, A. R , Homestead, called to Ingram, Penn. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


AUBREY, A. J., Beverly, Mass., resigns. 
BAtprrs. E. P., Albert Lea, Minn., accepts call to Oshkosh, 
8. 


CHURCH, A. B., inst. Sept. Ist, North A 9ms, Mass. 
CUSHMAN, H. E.., inst., Sept. 24, Plymo uth, Mass. 
GARDNER, 5. A., called to Fresno, Col. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CATE, C. E., Free Baptist, Haverhill, called to Lewell. Mass. 
KENNEY, Tomas A., Meth. Epis., Clintondale, N. Y., died 
August 29th, aged 55. 
LOGAN, 8. D., Cumb. Pres., inst. Sept. Ist, Vernon, Tex. 
MILLER, Caarves E , Ref., Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Dayton, O. 


ees ta Josrepa L., Ref., Lincoln, accepts call to Hickory, 





STEVENS, Joun A., Christian, San Antonio, Tex., resigns. 
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the selection of «works for further notice.] 


SEDGWICK’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


Proressors CLARK and Hughes have 
edited in two large and handsome vol- 
umes the letters of the Reverend Adam 
Sedgwick and have accompanied them 
with a biography that is both ample and 
admirable. Doctor Sedgwick was a man 
of uncommon stamp who made his mark 
as one of the ablest pioneers in the field 
of geology. Born in 1785, he was Wood- 
wardian professor of geology at Cam- 
bridge for fifty-five years, that is from 
1818 to 1878, and died at the age of nearly 
eighty-eight. A life so long and as de- 
voted as was his could not fail to offer a 
rich field of interesting study for the 
biographers, They have made the most 
of it, permitting the letters and other 
writings of the man to tell as far as they 
could the story of his acts and influence. 
and offering their own work only where 
it was necessary to round out the parts 
wherein such records were insufficient. 

In the first volume, which has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Dr. Sedgwick, 
showing a fine manly form and a strik- 
ingly noble face, the introduction gives a 
picturesque sketch of -the Dale of Dent, 
the birthplace of Sedgwick, illustrated by 
amap of the surrounding country, and 
furnishes a striking view of the Sedgwick 
family and of the influences that were 
thrown around the childhood of the fu- 
ture founder of the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum—we say founder, but we mean 
founder of its prosperity—and future co- 
laborator in the founding of the true 
science of geology. 

Sedgwick’s contributions to the Cam- 
bridge Transactions and to the Transac- 
tions of the Zoological Society attracted 
wide attention, and it is to his important 
discoveries in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
by which he was able to settle the qués- 
tion of the position of the strata there, 
and to bis description of the formation of 
the Permian beds in the North of England 
that he owes much of his fame. His 
labors and his comprehensive adaptation 
of the labors of other geologists enabled 
him fairly to outline the geological struc- 
ture of Wales. He made long ¢xcursions 
on foot in pursuit of information and 
for the collection of fossil remains. 

The Eccentric Dr. Woodward, who 
had endowed the chair of geolugy at 
Cambridge, had bequeathed to the uni- 
versity his large, and at that time, 
unique collection of paleontological 
specimens. To this cabinet Sedgwick 
began at once to add material, and it 
gtadually assumed the proportions of a 
museum. 

In the spring of 1819, when Sedgwick 
was thirty-four years of age, he and J. S. 
Henslow, while spending a vacation in 
the Isle of Wight, originated the project 
which pee the establishing of the 
CambridwelPnilosophical Society. At the 
end of 1820 this society numbered 171 
members. 

The sketch of Dr. John Woodward, 
which is given in chapter V of the first 
volume, is interesting. It affords us a 
strong glimpse of a remarkable character 
(one of those eccentric personages ap- 
pearing here and there in the history of 
science), a character whose very oddity 
was, in a way, an aid to him in givinga 
great impulse to paleontology. Wood- 
ward, like Rafinesque, was a crank, 
almost a monomaniac, and like chat 
wandering French naturalist, made him- 
self the fun-bundle of his fellow-workers 
while he was doing a service for science 
that few of them properly. appreciated. 
While he lived he would permit no one 
to touch, even with the finger-tip, one of 
his precious *‘ fossils”; and when he died 
the whole collection was found in ad- 
mirsble condition for study. 








*THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REVEREND 
ADAM SEDGWIvK. By JOHN WILLIS CLARE, M.A., 
F.8.A., etc., and Thonas MCKenNy HuGHES, F.R.>., 
ete. Two vols. Illustrated. (Cambridge: The Unt- 
versity Press.) 





It is, perhaps, a harmless fault in this 
biography that it greatly magnifies the 
importance of certain of Sedgwick’s 
labors, In view of the state of geological 
knowledge it really matters no great deal 
which was right, Murchison or Sedgwick 
in their unfortunate quarrels. One thing 
is sure, the standing of Sedgwick is not 
in the least affected by the fact that 
Murchison was by far the greater geolo- 
gist. Indeed, it would not be correct to 
name Sedgwick among the few truly 
great men of science, and yet his influ- 
ence was large in many ways and he 
may be justly reckoned among the most 
notable of the early geologists, which is 
going far enough. 

Shortly before Charles Darwin began 
bis great career with his voyage on the 
‘*‘Beagle,” Sedgwick kad him for compan- 
ion during a tour in North Wales. In 1835, 
while Darwin was absent on the cele- 
brated voyage, Sedgwick wrote to Dr. 
Butler of Shrewsbury: ‘It was the best 
thing in the world for him (Darwin) that 
he went out on the voyage of discovery. 
There was some risk of his turning out 
an idle man, but his character will be 
now fixed; and if God spares his life he 
will have a great name among the 
naturalists of Europe.” Long after- 
ward, when the ‘** Origin of Species” had 
appeared, he attacked Darwin as fiercely 
as possible, ridiculing the whole theory 
of evolution. Darwin wrote him a char- 
acteristic letter couched in the most re- 
served terms of polite rebuke. In re- 
sponse to a sbort note and the receipt of 
Darwin”s book Sedgwick wrote : 


“My DEAR DARWIN:—I write to thank 
you for your work ‘On the Origin of Spe- 
cies.’ . . . Ihave read your book with 
more pain than pleasure. Parts of it I ad- 
mired greatly, parts I laughed at till my 
sides are almost sore, other parts 1 read 
with absolute sorrow.”’ 


From this he went on to slash ‘‘ natural 
selection” unmercifully, and wound up 
by alluding to himself as a ‘‘son of a 
monkey,” whose life was nearly ended. 
In his reply Darwin, among other things, 
said: 

a **I have tried to be honest in giv- 
ing all the many and grave difficulties 
which occurred to me, orI met in published 
works. I cannot think a false theory would 
explain so many classes of facts as the theo- 
ry seems to metodo. But, magna est ver- 
itas, and, thank God, prevalebit. Forgive 
me forscribbling at such length, and let me 
say again how grieved I am to have en- 
countered your severe disapprobation and 
ridicule.”’ 


The picture which Sedgwick aketches of 
himself, laughing till his sides were 
almost sore at Darwin’s epoch-making 
work, is as instructive as it is ridiculous, 
That he should have recoiled from the 
theory presented so boldly and yet with 
such masterly caution was, perhaps, not 
unnatural, but that he should have found 
it mirth-provoking seems due to the hy 
pochondria whica dogged him through- 
out his long and eminently useful life. 

It is not on geological grounds, nor yet 
on the signal services rendered by Sedg- 
wick to the cause of education that our 
interest in his life must be wholly rested. 
His activities were many and his in- 
fluence varied and valuable, His letters 
touch, with more or less cleverness of 
insight and expression, many topics of 
general interest. The biographers have 
managed to suffuse their work with the 
atmosphere of English life, and to give 
charming glimpses of many notable 
persons among whom may be mentioned, 
in passing, Wordsworth, Southey, Henry 
Kirke White, Murchison, Darwin, Agassiz, 
Woodworth, Livingston, and the list 
might be extended to include nearly all 
the names most closely connected with 
the great revolution in science which has 
shaped the progress of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, the biography is so rich 
in matter of interest to the general 
reader, as well as to the lover of science, 
that to attempt to point out its elements 
of value would be to undertake a task 
almost equal to writing the work itself. 
Viewed as aniere biography it is diffuse, 
and lacking in unity of purpose; it is 
more like a revelation of the true 
dawn of géology, and the attempt to 





make of Sedgwick the morning sun 
is a trifle too apparent, Yet the im- 
pression vouchsafed to us of the man 
is complete, and in the main admirable. 
He was, we should say, hysterical to a 
degree, inclined to describe symptoms of 
his disease, real or imaginary; but, like 
all hypochondriacs of the better sort, he 
had his extremes of a bumor that was al- 
most jolly; and he was often a most 
amusing, almost fantastically mirthful 
after-dinner speaker. 

The scope and volume of Sedgwick’s 
work are strikingly indicated by the list 
of his writings appended to the a cond 
volume of the present book. Tois list 
contains the title or subject of more than 
one hundred and fifty contributions, short 
and long, to geology and kindred sci- 
ences, and to discussions of questions of 
current interest in his day. His mind 
was active, restless, not a little roving in 
its habit; and he never could, like Dar- 
win, devote his entire energies to a single 
aim. 

One of the disappointments of the biog- 
raphy is that it affords no new informa- 
tion of value touching Sedgwick’s attitude 
toward the glacial theory advanced by 
Professor Agassiz. ‘‘ I have read his Ice- 
book,” said Sedgwick. ‘‘It is excellent; 
but in the last chapter he loses his bal- 
ance, and runs away with the bit in his 
mouth.” 

The frontispiece to the second volume 
is a portrait of Sedgwick in his eighty- 
third year, a firm, thoughtful face with 
insistent eyes and overhanging brows. 
He looks more like an orator than like a 
typical man of science. 

Excellent tables of contents, copious 
foot-notes and a full index, add great 
value to the work, which will be wel- 
comed by ali: who are interested in the 
history of modern science. 





A GROUP OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE number of school Text-Books which 
remain on hand unnoticed at this season is 
naturally small; among them, however, 
are some of ‘high grade and interest. We 
begin with Longmans’ School Geography 
for North America (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.25), wkich presents 
peculiar features as to form, substance and 
arrangement. In size it is a convenient 
duodecimo, unlike the quarto form com- 
monly'adopted in our schools. The type 
and mechanical execution are hardly as 
good. The ba«is of the work is the English 
Geography of George G. Chisholm, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. The part relating to America. 
and particularly to the United States, is 
wholly reconstructed by C. H. Leete, B.A., 
Fellow of the American Geographical Soci- 
ety, to meet the needs of American schools. 
The hand-book begins with a treatise on 
Mathematical Geography and Physical 
Geography. In the topical treatment 
adopted for the American sections, instead 
of studying the country State by State, it 
is viewed as a whole, and studied in the 
method sugested by its physical config- 
uration. The most important defect of 
this text-book, rendered necessary by its 
size and in a measure avoided by a volume 
of maps made to accompany it, is the entire 
absence of maps. Of illustrative pictures, 
and rather poor ones, it has more than 
enough. The mass of matter crowded into 
the book is great, and possibly both too 
great and too complex. It is, however, a 
solid handbook, full of information, and 
able to make its own way. 

Prof. A. 8. Packard of Brown Uni- 
versity, gives a modest title to his com- 
pendious handbvok, Entomology for Be- 
ginners,for the Use of Young Folks, Fruit- 
growers, Farmers and Gardeners. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. $150.) It is 
estimated that there are not fewer than one 
million insect species,with knownspecimens 


“for about one-quarter. Professor Packard 


following Brauer arranges the whole in 
this handbook into sixteen orders culminat- 
ingin the Hymenoptera. The number of 
orders given is Brauer’s, but the honor of 
the classification, especially its culmination 
inthe Hymenoptera, Professor Packard’s. 
The present handbook is one of great and 
various utility. Beginners will find it all 
they need as to simplicity, intelligibility, 
directions for collecting, preserving, form- 
ing cabinets, mounting for microscopic 
study, and for a guide to the best literary 
authorities. Chapter V is a handbook for 
the farmer, the fruit-grower and the gar- 
dener. While not as full in special depart- 





ments of the general subject as W. Saun- 
ders’s ‘“‘Insec:s Injarious to Fruits,” it is 
admirable both asa general survey of the 
subject and asa handbook for pratical men, 
teachers, editors, etc. The general purpose 
of the autaor, to make it an introduction 
to his ‘“‘ Guide to the Study of Insects,” does 
not limit the book to the primary or ele- 
mentary stage. Amateur entomologists 
will find many suggestions and much aid 
in their serious advanced study—espe- 
cially as to the modes of life, structure and 
development of insects. Much of this has 
not been done before inthis country. The 
manual opens with a chapter on “The Struc- 
ture of Insects,” followed by others on their 
“Growth and Metamorphosis” and their 
“Classification.”” Chapter IV is on “Insect 
Architecture.’’ Chapter V we have already 
notedon ‘Insects Injurious and Beneficial 
to Agriculture.’’ The three remaining chap- 
ters contain practical directions to students 
—*Directions for Collecting, Preserving and 
Rearing Insects ’’; on the ‘‘ Mode of Dissect- 
ing Insects”; for mounting them,whole orin 
sections, for the microscope, etc. The 
closing servive to the student is a few pages 
of classified notes on the literature of the 
subject. As to scientific accuracy, intelli- 
gent acquaintaace with the most recent 
discourses, and as to the intelligible pres- 
entation of the subject in the best order 
for study or for teaching, this manual has 
no superior. 

In arithmetic we note Methods of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic in Primary Schools. By 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of the 
Boston Normal School. (Eastern Educa- 
tional Bureau, Boston. $1.00.) This is a 
boxk on methods of Primary instruction, 
and follows closely the new ideas. The 
point of the method laid down is to develop 
in the pupil’s ideas of numbers and of their 
relations, ideas of numerical processes and 
then ideas of the signs by which they are 
represented. The theory on which the 
book rests has much in common with 
** mental arithmetic, ” and bears a close re- 
semblance to the view of the subj-ct pre- 
sented by Mr. G. P. Bidder. It is philo- 
sophical and the method proposed for its de- 
velopment is firm, progressive, and cannot 
fail of laying a solid foundation for arith- 
metical work in the pupil’s mind. The 
author’s main point to analyze the digits 
into the numerical units they represent and 
by an ingenious mechanical contrivance to 
follow the numbers through all the com- 
plexities of their elementary arithmetical 
changes, is a good one carried out with pre- 
cision, simplicity and success. Several 
grades higher in school work is An Arith- 
metic for Preparatory Schools, High 
Schools and Academies. By Charles A. 
Hobbs, A.M., of the Belmont School, Bel- 
munt, Mass. (A. Lovell & Co, New York. 
$100) The four fundamental operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division are supposed to be thoroughly mas- 
tered before this handbook is begun. The 
author then proceeds to carry the student in 
a highly original manner through Decimal 
Fractions, Factors, Common Factors, Com- 
pound Numbers, The Metric System, Spe- 
cial Problems, Ratio and Proportion, Per- 
centage, Interest and Discount, Stocks, In- 
volution and Evolution, Series, Mensura- 
tion and Miscellaneous Examples. The 
text-book is fresh in its methods and ex- 
amples. Much is left to the student in 
working through the methods sugyested. 
The theoretic explanations are given 
neither in the simplest manner nor in great 
fullness, and depend in general on a close 
analysis of the numbers involved and their 
arithmetical structure. Mr. Hobbs is evi- 
dently an enthusiastic teacher, fresh and 
original in his methods, and with something 
ofa genius for abbreviated methods. He 
has prepared the book with bis eye on the 
requirements of college examiners as well 
as practical needs. The list of contents 
given above show the scope of the book, 
which we may add has grown up, as all 
good books of the kind do, in the actual ex- 
perience of the class room. 

Among minor indications of school ten- 
dencies there is nothing more gratifying to 
the lovers of sound learning than the ad 
vance made in writing Latin and Greek. 
This new work is not done under any illu- 
sive notion as to the importance of know- 
ing how to write Latin, but simply as 
the true method of getting an easy com- 
mand of the language. In this new move- 
ment Mr. William C. Collar, Head Master 
of the Roxbury Latin School, has borne a 
leading part. Nothing he has done is more 
useful than the modest little text-bnok, 
Practical Lati+ Composition. (Ginn & Cg. 
Boston. $110) The Latine Dicenda of this 
manual are composed directly frogi the 
Latin text printed in the last part of the 
book, and call for the regroduction of the 
same idioms, constructions-and-words, but 
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in different combinations. This method 
brings Latin composition into the closest 
possible resemblance to living Latin con- 
versation, and is the best introduction a 
student can have to the genius of the lan- 











a ““College Series of Greek Authors” 
edited under the supervision of John Wil 
liams White and Thomas D. Seymour, we 
have Plato. Protagoras with the commen 
tary of Hermann Sauppe, translated with 
additions by James A. Towle, Principal of 
Robbins School, and Xenophon. Hellenica, 
Books I-IV, edited on the basis of Btichsen- 
schiitz’s edition. By Irving J. Manatt. 
(Both published by Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.50 per vol.) These are both delicious 
text-books, printed in a well-cut and hand- 
some Greek type, with notes on each page 
below the text and with admirable intro- 
ductions. The analysis of the Protagoras 
and the introduction to the Hellenica are 
all that could be desired. Both text books 
are based on German editions of the high- 
est merit, translated and reproduced by the 
American editors with a discriminating 
and selecting eye. The commentary on the 
Protagoras is considerably but skillfully 
abridged. In the commentary on the 
Hellenica the American editor intro- 
duces a larger amount of original 
work, tho he adheres closely to the 
ground plan laid down by Biichsen- 
schiitz. Beth text-books are on the high- 
est plane of scholarship and eminently 
satisfactory. The First Three Books of 
Homer’s liad. By Thomas D. Seymour 
Hillhouse, Professor of Greek in Yale Col- 
lege. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $125.) This 
text-book is for the use of schools. It con- 
tains aa introdaction raconstructed to 
suit the requirements of the present work 
from the author’s larger ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Language and Verse of Homer.” 
on Epic poetry, the story of the Iliad, the 
post-Iliad story, Homeric style, Homeric 
syntax and dialect and Homeric verse. The 
Notes are printed together after the text 
before the vocabulary, which is prepared 
from the poem itself. The commentary is 
a school edition of the Iliad by the same au- 
thor in the “ College Series of Greek Au- 
thors.’’ In the “College Series of Latin 
Authors,” edited by Clement Laurence 
Smith and Tracy Peck, Tacitus. The An- 
nals. Books I-VI. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Indexes by WilliamF rancis 
Allen,Professor of History in theUniversity 
of Wisconsin. (Ginn & Co.,Boston. $1 65) 
Fhis commentary was the latest work of 
its lamented author, who had substantially 
completed it at the time of hisdeath. The 
work shows everywhere the hand of a com 
petent scholar and an enthusiastic teacher. 
The introduction presents the somewhat 
softened and otherwise modified view of the 
Emperor Tiberius, which was characteristic 
of Professor Allen. The text is based on 
Halm’s fourth edition (Leipzig, 1882). The 
commentary is adapted: to advanced stu- 
dents, and gives special attention to the 
peculiarities of Tacitus’s Latinity, and to 
the constitutional and governmental 
changes under Tiberius. The prominent 
feature in the commentary is, however, 
that which is prominent in the Annals, 
Tiberius himself, in which Professor Allen 
has thrown all the illustration which 
has been gathered in the exhaustive 
study which has recently been devoted to 
the subject, particularly by Mommsen. In 
turning over the book and noting its attrac- 
tions for the student and the teacher, it is 
pleasant to know that the gifted author 
was permitted to see itin print before his 
death. 

In the *‘ International Education Series,”’ 
edited by William T. Harris, LL.D., Vol- 
ume VIIlis Memory: What it is and How 
to Improve it. By David Kay, F. R.G. S. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $150.) The 
primary intent of this book is education- 
al. The author contributed the article on 
‘*Mnemonics” to the Eighth Edition of the 
‘*Enacyclopedia Britannica.” With some 
drawbacks in it, which we will name, this 
is an exceedingly useful handbook on a 
much-abused subject. No topic connected 
with mental training has been so much in 
the hands of charlatans as memory. The 
popular exaggeration of its scope and illu- 
sions as to mnemonics of one kind and 
another have brought the whole subject into 
great confusion. The author of the present 
volume raises it high above all these illu- 
sions and confusions, and puts the subject 
at once on the solid ground of an intelli- 
gent natural method. We shall have to 
take exception to the psychological theory 
of memory, as exhibited in the volume, but 
the methods laid down for its development 
and training are sound. The theoreticstudy 
of memory as an intellectual function is too 
eclectic and mediating. pas the ons band 
the author neglects the recent investi- 
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gators, as Wundt, Ribot, Fechner, Hartwig, 
Volkman, etc., and on the other he makes 
the endeavor to supplement such pbiloso- 
phers as Hamilton with Spencer, and to 
weld a physiological extension into their 
psychological theories. The result is an 
eclectic mediation which confuses the sub- 
ject and is far from satisfactory to the 
cautious and impartial student who ob- 
serves that, while we have aburdant occa- 
sien to recognize the definite effect of the 
will on the memory, physical physiology 
really has very little to propose in the way 
of aid or suggestion. What we do know as 
to solid methods of training the memory 
this manual presents in avery clear, judi- 
cious, and thoroughly usable way. The au- 
thor does not make much account of elabo- 
rate and highly developed systems of mne- 
monics. He is profoundly dissatisfied with 
the ordinary methods of training; in fact, 
with school wurk generally as related to 
the discipline of the memory. In com- 
mon with the great majority of capable 
teachers he protests against the modern 
methods of cramming. The author has 
crowded his reading into his book in ex- 
tracts and notes to such an extent as to 
give it the appearance of a general reper- 
tory of opinions from the best sources. This 
is, however, a merit which is not without 
a drawback. Isolated statements of this 
nature must be received with caution. 
These remarks do not affect the practical 
value of this volume, which as a guide is 
eharacterized by eminent good sense, sound 
views, and an intelligent acquaintance with 
the best methods of training the memory. 
The New Model Anatomical Manikin. 
(Fowler & Wells Co., New York ) Thisis not 
a real manikin, but a series of superposed 
plates arranged, so far as possible, on the 
principle of a manikin. It has the ap- 
pearance of a large, thin, folio atlas. When 
vupened, and then hung on the wall, we have 
a colored figure of the human body, show- 
ing nerves, arteries and veins, with the 
vertebrae and viscera of the trunk exposed. 
Layer after layer is then lifted and turned 
back, giving views of different sections or 
portions, seven for example, of the head and 
chest so as to expose the different internal or- 
gans. The sides of the plate are taken up 
with enlarged views of various organs, as the 
eye, ear, mouth, liver, etc., these also being 
superposed so as to give views of these parts 
asin the usual solid manikin. It is con- 
venient and useful for school purposes. 
The Directional Calculus. By E. W. 
Hyde, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cincinnati. ($2.15) Ele- 
mentary Mathematical Tables. By Alex- 
ander Macfarlane D.Sc., LL.D. (85 cente.) 
The Method of Least Squares. By 
George C. Comstock. (80 cents.)——-—A 
School Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. 
($1 25.) —— Algebraic Analysis. By G. A. 
Wentworth, J. A. McLellan and J. C. Glas- 
han. ($1.60.) Allof these books are from 
the press of Ginn & Co. The most remark- 
able of them is Professor Hyde’s Direc- 
tional Crlculus. It expounds, for the first 
timein English, the wonderful system of 
analytical geometry originated by Grass- 
mann in his ‘“‘ Ausdehnungslehre,”’ or the- 
ory of extension. This belongs to a de- 
partment of mathematics which has been 
called by Professor Cayley, with facetious- 
ness perhaps unconscious, “the theory of 
extraordinaries,” a term which signifies a 
generalization of the theory of imaginary 
quantities so familiar, alas, to students of 
algebra. Since the death of its founder, 
the, Directional Calculus, like Hamil- 
ton’s “ Quaternions” to which it is allied, 
neither has made any notable advance, nor 
has received as much attention on the part 
of mathematicians as it undoubtedly de- 
serves. Tothe greater delectation of his 
audience, fit tho few, Professor Hyde 
has incorporated in his book some of his 
own investigations. The work is quite 
brief, containing, if we omit the blank 
pages scattered through it to receive the 
reader’s notes, less than two hundred pages. 
Macfarlane’s Elementary Mathematti- 
cal Tables, while not sufficiently extensive 
for calculations in which great accuracy is 
required, are very convenient for work of a 
rougher sort. Within one hundred pages 
there are thirty-one different tables, some 
of which are not easily found elsewhere. 
The little treatise upon the method of 
least squares, by Professor Comstock of the 
Washburn Observatory, is brief and practi- 
cal, the work of a practical man. In 
Wentworth’s School Algebra we have an 
improved edition of his “‘ Elements of Alge- 
bra,’’ a book that has been several years be- 
fore the public and generally recognized as 
of the highest merit. The Algebraic 
Analysis is a very valuable collection of 
examples filling over four hundred pages. 
A second part is promised, which is 























te treat extensively of the most advanced 


and most recent portions of algebraic 
science. Numbers Untwersalized, an 
Advanced Algebra, by David M. Sense- 
nig, M.S, Professor at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School. (Appleton & Co. In 
two parts, $1.40 each.) ———College Algebra, 
by J. M. Taylor, A.M., Professor at Madison 
University. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 75 
cents.) These books exemplify the most re- 
cent progress in the teaching of algebra in 
America. Much attention is given to the 
doctrine of limits and to the convergency of 
series. The former work treats of a great 
variety of subjects including the geometri- 
cal representation of imaginary quantities, 
maxima and minima and determinants. 
Both authors, the latter in the greater de- 
gree, have adopted the precedent of several 
of their contemporaries as regards the theo- 
ry of equations, and introduced the princi- 
ples and notation of the differential calcu- 
jus. This isa growing fault, but one that 
is inexcusable on the part of an author 
acquainted with the purely algebraic treat- 
ment of derivatives due to Lagrange. 
School Trigonometry. By the Rev. Freder- 
ick Sparks. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
A very satisfactory little book containing a 
large number of interesting examples. 
The New Arithmetic, by three hundred au- 
thors. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. % 
cents.) A collection of examples in arith- 
metic, with a preface written by the dis- 
tinguished astronomer and calculator, 
Professor Safford, of Williams College. 











Stratford-on-Avon. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By 
Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co , New York. 
$2.00.) This isa new edition, printed hand- 
somely on heavy fine paper, and with forty- 
five illustrations by Edward Hull. Itis 
very lively in style but not to the extent 
of sacrificing truth to impression. The 
whole centers in the illustration of Shakes- 
peare and his works, and is a capital book 
to be read on the spot at Stratford or for 
one who having been there wishes to re- 
fresh bis memory. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Harper’s Weekly for Angust 30th, con- 
tains a brief but admirable sketch of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling from the hand of Andrew 
Lang, with a portrait of this new genius. 





..“* The fate of any book must hang upon 
the word of Mr, Lang,’’ is the dictum of the 
writer for The Critic who always ‘‘ does” 
such delicate execution among the new 
volumes of verse. 


.. It is pleasant tonotice Current Liter- 
ature every month, if for no other reason 
than for its geod paper and print. Its 
selections seem to be made with good judg- 
ment, and their character fits the journal 
for useful home reading. 


--The English Weekly reviews, The 
Atheneum, The Academy, The Spectator, 
The Tablet and The Guardian all have full 
notices, in their latest issues, of Cardinal 
Newman. Thosein The Tablet (the great 
Roman Catholic review) and in The 
Atheneum (presumably from the pen of 
Mr. Theodore Watts) are especially able 
and appreciative. 


--“‘Dr. Samuel Johnson,” says The 
Uritic, ‘‘was born on Sept. 18th, 1709, and 
died on Dec. 13th, 1784, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was born on Aug. 29th, 1809, 
and until Dec. 13th, 1884, often amused 
himselt in his leisure moments by looking 
in his Boswell to see what the Great Cham 
of Literature was doing, at the same age 
just one hundred years before.” Ina very 
few years Dr. Holmes will be able to con- 
template what he himself was doing just a 
century eariier, and to re-read certain 
books which people in those days used to 
think very clever, There is no reason why 
he should not; he is the Autocrat of the 
Multiplication Table. 


... The poems most worthy of note in the 
September Maguzines are both from the 
hand of Graham R. Tomson. *‘ The Moor 
Girl’s Well” appears in Harper’s, and 
** Ephemeron,”’ a short lyric, is found in the 
pages of The Atlantic along with Mr. Low- 
ell’ ‘Inscription for a Memorial Bust of 
Fieiding.”’ A specially good scrap in “The 
Contributors’ Club” is that on ‘“‘ Moral 
Perspective.’’ The serial storics of Mrs. 
Margaret Deland and Miss Fanny Murfree 
are continued; and Mr. Canaries Howard 
Shinn writes a short story of Mexican and 
Californian life. Matter of historicai inter- 
est is found in “The Disasters of 1780,” by 
Mr. John Fiske; and Mr, Justin Winsor, 
whose great American History is now in~ 
process of construction, writes on ‘The 
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another welcome appearance of Dr. Holmes 
Over the Teacups, and Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller gives us one of her studies in Nat- 
ural History in ‘** A Chronicle of Three Lit-- 
tle Kings.”’ 


--.-The Century for September opens 
with the fifth paper on *‘ The Women of the: 
French Salons,” the frontispiece being a: 
portrait of the Princess de Conti. “ Fea- 
tures of the proposed Yosemite National 
Park’’ is a fully illustrated paper by Mr.. 
John Muir; and one would be ready to 
emigrate to that lovely region at once, did 
he not turn over a few pages and find tales: 
and pictures of the English cathedrals: 
alluring him in another direction. Mrs. 
van Rensselaer always writes sympatheti- 
cally on art, and her papers on these old 
cathedrals of England have been one of the: 
most attractive features of The Century. 
The present essay is on Wells; and when it. 
is said that the pictures are by Mr. Pennell, 
no further commendation of them need be: 
given. “ The Anglomaniacs” is brought. to 
a conclusion, only too sadly true. Mr. Jo- 
seph Jefferson and Mr. John La Farge con- 
tinue their serial papers; and there is a, 
valuable account of ‘* How California came 
into the Union,” with a supplementary 
note by Professor Royce, author of ‘ Cali- 
fornia” in the American Commonwealths 
Series. 


....Harper & Brothers were apparently 
not satisfied with sending to Japan Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, whose impression of that 
country we await with so much interest: 
they also dispatched Mr. Theodore Child to 
South America, to describe for them his 
travelsin that country. We have the first 
of his series of papers in the current num- 
ber of the Magazine, entitied ‘*‘ Across the: 
Andes.” It is always enjoyable to have such 
a subject treated at first hand by a writer 
of assured descriptive power. ‘‘ The Kevolt: 
of ‘Mother,’”’ by Miss Mary E. Wilkins,. 
strikes us as being a very homely and: 
beautiful story of New England life. The: 
writer has surely touched her readers in 
the right way. That Southern writer, Mr. 
James Lane Allen, whose work is such a‘ 
credit to our literature to-day, contributes: 
the final number of his series of articles om 
“Kentucky.” There ia a light, entertaining 
article on “‘ The Social Side of Yachting ” 
fully illustrated; we are introduced to the 
second book of the adventures of M. Pau- 
det’s Tartarin in ‘‘ Port Tarascon”’; ar.d Mr. 
W. Hamilton Gibson writes of “The Wild 
Garden.”” But probably the most note- 
worthy article of the number is that by 
Charles Eliot Norton on “ Fiarvard Uni- 
versity in 1890.”’ It is good to see such 
thoroughly excellent work in a magazine; 
and Protessor Norton’s essay cannot but do 
much toward placing the old university at 
Cambridge before the country in a better 
light than ever. 
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Lectures on * Comparative Gram. nar of the 
semit Anguages. crop a Papers of 
the late William Wright, LL.D., Protessor 
of Arabic in the Ualrecssey of Cam bridge. 
9x6, pp. xi, 288. The same...............se00++ 3 50 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays Chiefly 
in Biblical ani Patristic Criticism. By the 
Members of tne University of Oxford. Vol- 
ume ll, 9x6, pp. vi, 34. The same........... 8 25 
lish Lyrics. By Alfred Austin. Edited by 
iiliam Watson. 734x5, pp. xxxvi, 172. The 
same 


Short Studies of Shak are’s Plots. ay 
Cyril ry 44x5}4, Dp. xii, 


The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. 
New anc Enlargea Edition. By David Mas- 
son. Volume ¥ Liter sry Rew and urit- 
icism. 734x5, pp. vii, 455. The same.,...... 1.2% 
The Confiets of Capital ~ Labor, Historically 
and Economicali onsidered Being 
History and Keview ‘of the Trade Unions ot 
Great britain, ayes g bes Ongin, Prog- 
ress, Constitu:ion and ts, in their va- 
ried Politica!, Social, iecacnsenl and In- 
ft Le gre By George Howell, M. P. 
ynd aad Kevised Edition, brought down 
fo Date. 194x5%4. Dp. XXXVI, 6%, Thesame.. 250 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGMILLAN’S 
English Classics: 


A Series of Selections from the Works of 
the great English Classics. 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. Mmo. 
“The beauty, conveni a heap of the 
editions fit them for use anywhere in scaools or pri- 
vate libraries.’ '’—Sunday-School Times. 
“The ‘get-up’ of this Serie is ometel of what 
such books should be.”—School Guardian 
NEW VOLUMES: 
SH AKESPEARE The Merchant of Ven- 
Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 4) cents. 
BURKE Hellectious on the French Revo- 


lutions. By F.G. Selby,M.A., © cents. Just 
Heady. 














“ Speaking generally of MACMTLLAN’S SERIES we 
may say that they approach more nearly than apy 
other edition we know tothe ideal. The intr: duc- 
tory :emarks are not too much burdened with con- 
troversial m*tter; the notes are abundant and to the 
point, soqveciy apy “ifficulty being passed over with- 
out some f=? anation, either by a@ paraphrase or by 
ety and gr leai notes.” —Guardtan. 

RECENTY PUBLISHED: 


BACON—Essays. Edited by F. G. SELBy, 


M.A. @& cents. 
GOLDSMITH — The Traveller aad The 
Deserted Village. Edited by ARTHUR BARRETT, 


B.A. #0 cents. 
HELPS—Essays Written in the Intervals 
¢ Soom. Edited by F. J. ROWE, M.A., and 
. WEBB, M.A. 4 cents. 
MILTON Paradise Lost, Books I and II, 
ted by Mic HAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 4 cents. 
MILTO UN—L’ Allegro, it Penseroso, Lysci- 
ee Arcades, Sonnets, etc. Edited by WILLIAM 
LL, M.A. 40 cents. 
MILFON—Gomus. By the same editor. 


MIL! “TON—Samson Agonistes. Edited by 
PERCIVAL, M.A. 4 cents. 
scoTT— fue Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Cantos I-IiIl. »y the same editor. 40 cents. 
SCOTT—Marmion. Editea by MICHAEL 
: MACMILLAN, B.A. 60 cents. 
SCOTT—Kukeby. By the same editor. 60 


cents. 
SHAR ESPEARE The Tempest. Edited 
y K. DeIGHTON. 4 cents. 
SHAK#SPLARE — Much Ado About 
Nant By teogeme ods tor. # cents. 
SHARES? PA. a Lwelfth Night. By 


SHAKESPEARE The Winter’s Tale. 
SHAKESFEARL—Henry Vv. ~By the 
SHAKESPEA RE-Richard Ill. Edited 
by U. H. TAWNEY,. M.A. cents. 
SHAKESFEAKE~J ulius Cesar. By K. 
HTON 
ons! ve aSPEA KE—Macbeth. By thesame. 


SHAKESPEARE—Othello. By thesame. 
40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE — Cymbeline. By the 

TENNYSON Selections, Edited by F. 


. Row#, M.A.. and W. T. Wess, M.A. cents. 


ow “itenniiten 4 Co.'s New Catalogue of publi- 
cations will be Sverwarded free by mail to any ad- 
dreas on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous affectionsof speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. ror fuil particulars — testimoniajs trom 
camer men and pupils, addre 

BRYAN1,9 West 14th St., N. Y. 
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Balance of this Year FREE 















Felicia Holt. 


HE special articles include, ‘‘ How to Train the Voice,’’ by the Celebrated Operatic 
Tenor, Italo Campanini. “‘ How I Have Grown Old;”’ by P. T. Barnum. “The 
Story of a Society Girl,”’ as told by a well-known New York fashionable belle. ‘* Lib- 
erties of Our Daughters,” by Mrs. Admiral Dahigren. ‘‘Why Flirting is Wrong,’’ by 
**How to Celebrate Wedding Anniversaries,” by Florence Howe 

Hall. ‘The Courtship of General Grant,’’ as told by Mrs. Grant. - A Series of 
S\ Humorous Sketches by Robert J. Burdette. With regular departments, complete in 

every detail, and each under the charge of editors well known as high-salaried writers. 


SS F I. We will mail the Journal from now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this 
or 00 year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891 to January 1st, 1892. Also, 
our handsome 40- page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needle- 
work instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. 

\ N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


“~~ CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puivapetpuia, Pa. 
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To all who subscribe for next year (see Offer below) to 


IES HOME 
JOURNAL 


Edited by EDWARD W. BOK. 





Some of the special f features for these Autumn num- 
bers are: 
Another New Story 
By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
Entitled ““A Golden Gossip.”’ 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S New Story, 

‘* Mrs. Parkins’s Christmas Eve.” 
Also, New Stories by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
“ANNE SHELDON COOMBS. 


With Illustrations by such Eminent Artists as W. L. Taylor, 
C. D. Weldon, Frank T. Merrill, C. T. Hill, E. W. 
Kemble, E. H. Garrett, and others. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS BY 


Will Carleton, Margaret Deland, 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe, Laura E. Richards. 











Silver, Burdett & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK: 740 and 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 and 124 Wabash Ave. 


Choice New Text-Books and Helps 
for Nearly Every Branch of 


School and College Work 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to 
any address. 
Correspondence is invited. 


Good Talking and Good Man- 
ners: Fine Arts, 


With a paper on the Social Law of Mutual Help, 
and the Labor Problem, by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hrnt- 
ington, D.D., Bishop of Central New York. $1.00. 


Gospel and Judgment. 


By the same neti 


Theories of Knowledge: His- 
torically Considered ; 


With ~~ reference to Scepticism ioe Belief, 
by Rev. D. Wilson, D.D., Prof. Emeritus in Cor- 
nei University. $1. 50. 

Mailed on receipt of price by 


WOLCOTT & WEST, Publishers, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


for “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


| READINGS ne Sol Disict Beta, 


mom cate hers onaty, RECITATIONS |":. 
eer raeet “& OU. Phlindeiphia, Po bia 


sul Der W reauy NOVew Der ist, iow, 

















EUSEBIUS: 


Life; Church History; Life of Constantine and Oration. 
Anew English translation, edited with exhaustive PROLEGOMENA 
and HISTORICAL NOTES, 

BY 


PROF. A. C. McGIFFERT, PH.D., of Lane Theological Seminary, and 
PROF. E. C. RICHAKDSON, Ph.D., Librarian of Princeton College. 





This by 41 is the first of the Second Sertee. of Nicene Pt pie Fath under the Editorial 8 . 
one D. Priaci; ngs Coliege, London ~ Maaeen 


vision of PHILIP pemase. D.v., a D. me aud HENRY MOD, 
18 Vv 


edition ‘ot these Vi 


pal K 


No such 
‘al peared ‘olume is a com: 
three ceuturies, Waten Sor revews “y") rier Send for pre bk, “ - Onureh} History of the! are 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE OCOOMPANY, 
35 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








shot oF ob ob oF oF etol oF oF oF oF oF oF ehok oF oF otek of oh ok oF oF er oF oF et et ote) 
ry se) 
‘3 Immediate Pa 
(a3 . te. 
2] d f 
; lo Superintendents of ¢ 
#8 W: Boyce what we believe to be the best Sun- *e 
os Sundav- 5 -school music-book in the world, “Laudes %e 
oe Wie or the Sunday School.” It is a tremendous o 
ee er: ee a every school to use it—and we ¢,) 
. now they will use no other if they once try it. To 
, Sc hool S - this we offer : . se 
‘3 © give any responsible school 3% 
as ited. tf a new book a ya. weeks’ trial of this. If itis ¢* 
.¢ liked, the supply may be kept and paid for; if it is not * 
2 liked, the copies may be returned without charge. e) 
‘a3 Send 25. cents at once (in stamps if preferred) for sample copy. The offer . 
holds till November ist. ‘THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 3% 
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Necessary Reference Books for Schools re Colleges. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. 


It inthe accepted usage of the best writers, 4 the standard of all the jente padiae mary 36 and ne 


he new edition contains thousands of wor Profusely 


not to be found m any ¥ ‘a 
Nlustrated Thoroughly Revised. Sheep. $1000. Half Tur ~4 ad $12.00. Half Russia, $12.00. wuared 
Worcester» Scho chool ob Dictionaries con spate, We A ani eaw Sees < ole Grade. and are the 
New 4 mic, Compre: ive, an ew School are New Books. 
e Revision jee an Re the 1 FS of all the more Common New Words. 
and containing New Illustrations. New Plates bave been employed. ns ae Coe 


Woeorcester’s Primary Dictionar Profusely Illustrated. ets. lémo. Half roan. 
Worcester’s New choo! Dictie cane. With? Numezous Illustrations. 38 pages. Hal a, mm nts. 
wesesstar = a New Comprehensive Dictionary. Profusely Ilustrated. 688 pages. Large 12mo. Half 


roan. 
Werceste:’s N ionar es. 8vo. Half roan. $1.50. Ad 
s New Aendemic Dict 4 RFR, $ opted and used in 


New York City, Boston, Chicago ia, Cambridge, St. Louis, Lowell, and hund 
cities ont towns throughout the United States and Canada. vt ewer 


orcester’s Dictionary as the true.representative of English Orthograph d 
Pronunciatien, aha Fwish a wide cirenhation to this new and improved edition.”—PRESIDENT Ba REL or, of 
Col 


Dartmouth 
LIPPINCOTI*S GAZEVTEER OF THE 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
A Complete Pronvuncin, Wo oe or Geographical 


Vols. 1,2, 3, 4, and 5 now ready. Dictionary of the Containing notices of over 
Revised and Rewritten. New Type. New id pages lvol. Imperial octavo. Embracing 
Illustrations, New Subjects, New Maps. : helt eLibrary a sheep, $12.00; half ‘Tur- 


Edited « and Published under the Auspices of W.& R. is the standard of s Snderas. "— Boston Evening 


CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J.B. LIPPINC.\TT CoM- Traveller. 
PANY. ‘Philadel hia, “Complete Fatio vols. Price per LIPPI Ae pad PRONOUNCING BIO- 
vol: Cloth +356, Cloth, uncut, $3.00. Sheep, Co ha BIOAL I sen AR Boies 
moroc 5, $4.0. Sketches of the , a a of all on ond 
Specimen pages mailed on application. Comte: By J. Lg tT ee Im- 
“It must be Srpmtine ithout a peer among the pases. © J moroc- 
cheaper encyc. i ew York k Bzam in ad 5815 0. Halt ! 


e must declare it the best a as 1 
“ In learning, accuracy, and sc y character qungietuans ve book of 1 As) on Do mat 
bet tt 4 | theh ighest plane molt in che first pal 5 from the pen of one w canon an 


ription, emanating 


y, epepage—which 
has — r our notice.”— The W. 
For sale by ali Booksellers ——— 


J, B. Lippincott Oompany, Publishers, 716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Literary Digest, 


Prince of the Weeklies. 


A Weekly Summary of the Current Literature of 
the World. 


You Might Expend $1,000 a year for American and foreign 
periodicals, and devote eight hours a day to reading them, and then not keep 
yourself as well abreast of the thought and discussion of the world, in all 
departments of literature, as you can now do by investing $3.00 a year in 
Tue Lrrerary Diczst and spending three hours a week reading it. 





James P. Marsh, M.D., New York, writes: “To keep up with the thoughts of the age and the 
spirit of these changing times, by theaid of Tk LirgraRy Digest I think it can be done with an expend- 
diture of not more than three hours per week, and perhaps less. Herewith you will find my check for one 
year’s subscription.” 

What It Is.—A weekly periodical, of 32 pages, in which are present- 
ed careful condensations of all the noteworthy articles appearing in the 
magazines, reviews and important journals of America, England, France, 
Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, Russia, and other continental countries. 
[The condensations from foreign languages are, of course, made in English. ] 


Josiah Strong, D.D., Secretary Evangelical Allliance, says: “ There are many periodicals which 
I should take if I could only subscribe for the time with which to readthem. The DiGgEst will, as near- 
ly as possible, enable one to do this.” 

The Marvellous Range of Reading given is seen in the fact 
that in the July numbers of Tue Literary Digest there appeared condensa- 
tions of 30 Political Articles, 29 Sociological, 19 Educational (Literature and 
Art), 20 Scientific, 15 Religious and 31 Miscellaneous Articles, or in all 144, 
representing 75 leading American and Foreign Magazines. The price at 10 
cents per copy of the Diczsr for the 4 weeks was 40 cents. Fora reader to 
purchase those 75 magazines, at an average of 25 cents per copy, would cost 
him just $18.75. In the August numbers there appeared condensations of 
32 Political Articles, 19 Sociological, 28 Educational, 24 Scientific, 18 Relig- 
ious, 17 Miscellaneous, representing 138 leading American and Foreign 
Magazines; é. e., 34 American, 16 English, 6 German, 8 French, and one each 
Italian, Russian and Turkish; also 23 masterly Digests of Books, besides a 
full weekly index of periodical literature and new books, and a continuous 
index of current events. The topics treated range through all the fields of 
Politics, Sociology, Industry, Finance, Science, Religion, Art and Literature. 


The Editor of The Congregationalist, Boston, writes: “I am d at the t of valuable mat- 
ter—religious, literary, scientific, political, sociai and no end of other sorts—which you have compressed 
into its pages.” 





The Aim [s not to give criticisms or comments on books, magazine 
articles, etc., nor to give mere extracts or dry skeletons, but to give the 
book or article itself in a condensed and readable form, so that the conden- 
sation will give to a reader an adequate conception of just what the author 
has to say to the public and bis line of thought or investigation. 


New York Times says: ‘The number of readers who find it valuable is large.”—Evangelical 
Messenger, Cleveland, O.: ** We hail it with delight.”—The St. Louis Republican: “ We cordially 
commend it."—Daily standard-Union, Brooklyn: *‘ THE LITERARY DiGEsT is admirably arravged.”— 
Senator John J. Ingalls: “*THe LITERALY DiGEST presents a comprehensive and cosmopolitan 
scheme which, if properly conducted, would abolish provincialism in letters and enlarge the boundaries 
of intelligence."—Prof. A. M. Wheeler, of Yale: “ Your plan is an admirable one. THE LITERARY 
DIGEST will be well-nigh indispensable to legions of busy men im this busy age.” —Ex-Pres. Noah Por- 
ter, of Yale College: “ Carefully edited, it will be an eminently useful and successful publication.”— 
Senator W. P. Frye, of Maine: **I have examined a copy of Tug LITERARY Dicgst. The idea of it 
see'us to me an admirable one, and carried out will afford immense assistance to the seholars of the 
country.” 





Subscription, $3 per Year. Single Copies, 10c. 


FUNK & WSGNALLS, Pub'ishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE HOYT-WARD YOUNG’S GREAT 


Cyclopedia of Quotations. | Analytical Concordance 
20,000 Quotations. Prose and Poetry. TO THE BIBLE. 


50,000 Lines of Concordance. 
On an entirely new plan. Contatning every word 


Issued Weekly. 








This is a Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, English 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and Latin, with an Appendix, containing Proverbs 
from the Latin, French, German and other modern 
languages, all with their manor: oa Top- 
ical and other Indices, etc. This Cyclopedia is en- 
thusiastically commended by Weade 1 Phillips, Geo. 
W. Childs, Howard Crosby, D. .D., Abram 8. Hewitt, 
Oliver Wendell Hol and t of eminent 
men and women of our times. 


Royal 8vo, 907 pp. Sheep, 86.50; Half Mor., 
$8; Full Mor., $10. Post free. 


New York Herald: “ This is by , long odds the 
best book of quotations in existence. 


The Boston Post: “ It is the only Standard Cy- 
clopedia of Quotations.” 4 P 








in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each 
and its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 
references, marking 30,000 various readings in the 
New Testament. Designed for the simplest reader 
of the English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. 
Fourth revised authorized edition, printed on 
heavy paper. One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; 
sheep, $6.00; French imperial morocco, $7.00; half 
mvrocco, $9.00 ; full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play com; d 


with this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers i and 20 Astor Place, New York, 





SUCCESSFUL AD ADVERTISERS 2: ysine 


mineton’s Countv Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Vork. 


DO V»U N&ED AS ~ aw BLACK-R0ARD 
or an old one repaired? The best | od for the least 
Money. A'so full line of “ Normal ks for teach- 
ers — schoo! 


ress 
Publisher “* Normat™ Books, Danville, Indiana. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N,Y. 








EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
Pages, 30 Cents 
G.P. ROWELL & CO” 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. 





END to T. ©. EVANS ADVERTISING 4pEncy. 
294 and 296 Washington St treet, Boston, Mass.. 
he lowest rates in ail pape’ 
OFF’S BUREAU oF ADVERTISING. 
Best md for “pecial Catalogne of 
G 1,000 papers 150 Nassau Street, N. Y 
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LATE TEXT-BOOKS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


For High School and College classes and Private Schoo's generally, 
the list of the American Book Company includes the best-known and most pop- 
ular text-books in a!l departments of the Natural Sciences, Higher Mathe- 
matics, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Mental 
and Moral Science, Pedagogy, etc. 


McGuffey’s High School and Literary Reader.\ 
A ive outline of modern English Literature. 85 cents. 
Eclectic Physical Geography. 
By RUSSELL HtNMAN. 12mo, cloth, 382 pages. 30 single and double page charts and maps; 151 cuts and 
diagrans. $1.00. 


White’s New Complete Arithmetic. 65 cents. 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. 

For High Schools and Colleges. A complete work in one volume. $1.00. 
Sensenig’s Algebras. 


Numbers Symbolized. An ‘Digmeneecs Algebra. With onowers,§ way Ly] without enowers. $1.08. 
Numbers Universalized A Complete Algebra. In two parts. 1., $1.20; Part I1., $1.68. 


Peck’s Elementary Treatise on Determinants. 


y Py Prof. Ly G. Psck, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Physics at Columbia College, 
ew York. 6 ce 


Conklin’s Gomelete Graded Course in English Grammar and Compo- 
sition. 


A practical woe me aguas for both teacher and pupil, compassing the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. 


Holbrook’s New English Grammar. 


Gpatermed to ;present usage with the Objective Method of Teaching. By ALFRED HOLBROOK. 
cen’ 


Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary 
Of the English Language. for use in Elementary Schools. $1.00. 
Bain’s English Composition and Rhetoric. 


ALEXANDER BAIN. Revised and Enlarged metic. 
art I. “fatetlectaal Elements of Style. $1.20 
a 1.—Emotional Qualities of Style. $1.20. 


Waddy’s po tet of Composition and Rhetoric. 


With Copious Exercises in both Crit'cism and Construction. By VinGrNIA WADDY, Teacher of Rhet- 
oric in the Richmond High School, Richmond, Va. $1.00. 


Smith’s Studies in ane Literature. 


Including Selections frm Chaucer, 3 , Shak 
Literati 1700. $1.20. 








e, Milton, and Bacon, and a History of English 
rature to 


Appletons’ Illustrated School 3 History of the World. 
From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Accompanied with numerous maps and engravings. $1.22 
Eggleston’s Histery of the United States and Its People. 


For the Use of y ‘oo Fully illustrated with maps, engravings, and colored plates. By E0oWARD 
EGGLESTON. $1. 


Hale's Lights pr Two Centuries. 


Focraphical sketches of some of the great leaders inthe world’s progress. By EDWARD EVERETT 
ALE. $1.40. 


New Eclectic History of the United States. 


A revised, enlarged. and improved edition of the “ Eclectic History of the United States.’ 
trated. By M.E.THALH«IMER. $1.00. 


Cooley’s Guide to Elementary Chemistry. 

For Beginners. 72 cents. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 

Revised Edition. Adapted toGrammar, High School, and College Grades. $1.00. 
Steele’s Popular Physics. 


3d DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D., F.G.S. New edition. Based on Steele's “‘ Fourteen Weeks in Physics.” 
ited by W. LECONTE STEVENS, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. $1.00. 


— Revised Botanies. 
Gray's Fomene' in Botany, Revised; or, The Elements of Botany fer Beginuers and 
oo 
Gray s Manual of Botany, Revised. San F 25 plates, illustrating the Sedgesa, Grasses, 
Ferns, etc. Sixth edition. 1890. Cloth, 8vo, 800 pages 


Gray’s Lessons end Manual. Comoining the* Les- i Revised” and the * Msoual Revised 
in one volume. A complete course in Botany for colleges and scientific schools.” $2.16. 


Wood’s New Botanies. 


Weood’s Lessons in the Structure. Lite nod Growth of Plants. cents. 
Wood's American Botani«t and Fleris’ 1.70. 

Both works recently revised by rrof. O. ‘T. Willis. Remark ably well adaptei to class instruction 
and private study. 


Youmans’s Class-Book of Chemistry. 


Degenes for the Use of Schools and Colleges and for Popular Reading. By EvwWARvD L. YOUMANS, 
M.D. Third edition, revised an‘ partly rewritten. By WILLIAM J. YOUMANS, M.D. $1.22. 


isco First German Reader. 


By Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING, Ph.D. Prepared on the Cumulatire Method, to follow the author's 
“Easy Lessoosin German.” 60 cenis. 


Gastineaw’s Conversation Method with the French. 


For ppcaking, Reading, and Writing the French Language. Intended for self-study or use in schools. 
By EDMOND GASIINBAU, A.M. $2.00. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the German. 


Intended for self-study or use in schools. On the planof the French Method. By EDMOND Gas- 
TINEAU, A.M. $7.'0. 


Van der Smissen and Friser’s High School ermen Grammar. 


With Appendices, Exercises in Com tion, and Vocabularies. By VAN DER SMISSEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in German, University Cullege, foronto, and W. H. F Ag Bo A. $1.25. 


Harknes«’s Easy Method -_ Beginners in Latin. 


By ALBERT HARENeSs. Ph.D., LL Professor . « enies University. A Practical Guide to the 
Pnpil in Reading and Writing Catin. Dinveas Sept. Ist 


Harkness’s Complete Course in Latin er the First Year, 


Revised and in part rewritten in order to more ‘heroughly adapt the book to beginners. By ALBERT 
HARKNESS, Professor in Brown University. $1. 


Lindsay’s Juvenal. 
By THOMAS B. Ltnpsa¥Y, Ph.D., Professor in Boston University. Fally illustrated. (Ready Sept. isi.) 
Harper’s Inductive Greek Method. 


or st ee R, HARPER, PhD., Yale University, and WrLtiamM E. WATERS, Ph.D., Cincinnati, 
0 ly 


a Inductive Latin Method. 


Prof. WILLIAM R. Hanes, Yale University, and Isaac B, BURGESS, A.M., Latin Master Rogers 
B gh School, Newport, R. I. $1.00. 


Coy’s First Greek Reader. 
Designed as introductory to Xenophon's Anabasis. Containing easy selections from Xenophon and 
Thucydides. With notes and exercises adapted to both Hadley-Allen’s and Goodwia’s Greek Gram- 
mars. Third edition. 84 cents. 


Johnson’s First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad. 


With Revised Notes and References to Hadley- Allen's, Crosby’s and Goodwin's Greek Grammars. By 
HENRY CLARK JOANSON, A.M., LL.B. Combined with A L+XICON OF THE FIRST TAREE BOOKS OF 
HOMER’S peas. Prepared by ULARENCE E. BLAK«, A.M. $1.32. JOHNSON’S ILIAD without Lexi- 
con. 


Janet’s Elem ents of Morals. 
By PAUL JANET. Translated by Mrs. PROFESSOR CORSON, of Cornell University. $1.00. 
White’s Pedagogy. 


The elements of Potane vie a manual for Teachers, Normal Schools, ermal Institutes, Reading 
Circles, and all rested in education. Bv EMerson E. WH A.M., LL.D., formeriy 
Superintendent o Cincinnati Public Schools. 12mo, fall cloth, 333 pages, #1: ON. 


Putnam’s Elementary Psychology. 
By DANIEL PUTNAM, M.A., Professor in the Michigan State Normal School. 9 cents. 

Any of the above books will be sent postpaid on receipt of publisned price. The 
publications of the American Book Company in«lud? a large proportion of the lead- 
ing and most popular school-books used in the United States. They embrace all de- 

rtments of study, and are adapted to all grades of public and private schools. 
omplete price-list will be mailed on application. Correspondence with reference to 
the introduction of these books is cordially invited. 


AMERIOAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Fally illus- 





NEW YORE: 806-808 Broadway. OINCINNATI 137 Walnut St. CHICAGO: 258-260 Wabash Avo. 
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ROBERTS BROTHORS 


NEW BOOKS. 


One Summer’s Lessons in 
Practical Perspective. 


Told in the form of a Story fer Voung 
People. By CHRrisTINE CHAPLIN BRUSH, 
author of “ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” 
and “Inside Our Gate.” With many 
illustrations. One volun.e. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


A delightful book by a popular author. It is not only 
instructive, but extremely interesting. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS UF TWO POPULAR ENG- 
LISH BOOKS, 


Idylls of the Field. 
By Leafy Ways. 


Brief Studies from the Book of Nature, 
By F. A. KNIGHT. With numerous beau 
tiful illustrations and tull-page plates, 
by E. T. Compton. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50 each. 


Del ghtful reading about out-of-door life. Dealing 
chiefly with bird life, the work alsocontains much in- 
formation about the denizens of English lanes, woods 
and meadows, written ina very pleasing and agree- 
able style. Mr. Knight has a happy touch in de- 
scribing the ways of birds and the aspects of the 
fields, and a keenness of observation akin to the 
faculty that was so remarkably developed by Richard 
Jefferies in “The Gamekeeper at Home” and other 
books. Not the least important feature of these 
studies is to create a love for all the lower forms of 
life by showing their usefulness in one particular or 
another. 


A New Library Edition. 


The House of the Wolfings. 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings 
and all the Kindreds of the Mark, 
written in Prose and in Verse, by WIL- 
LIAM Morris, author of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise.’’ 12mo. Oxford style. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is one of those rare creations of genius which 
reproduce the life and manners of a remote past and 


of peop'es of a grand kind that civilization cannot 
assimilate. 


Mailed, postage paid, by the publishers on receipt 
of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





IT ONLY COSIS A CENT 


For a postal card to secure a full description of the 
best thing in the world fur use in the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology. and Hygiene. The 


NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN 


It is Pa} out, made op a new plan, showing up- 
ward of 100 views of the human body, and — atan 
exceedingly low price, only $12.00. Aadre 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. Publishers, 
777 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK 
N.B.—If you will stvte where you saw this adver- 
tisement, we will send you free a sample copy of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, published monthly at 
$15 a year, 15 cents a ‘Bumber. 






PENCILS 


fre un equaled for moo nay PE h leads, 
Bfyour aanamne “oes QOL Kceptuem ment oun THE 
sNDEPENDENT and send léc. in stamps, to Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.. for 
samples wurth doubie the money. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.. 751 Broadway. 8. ¥. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 


Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 


1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuiber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
yee L 5 or ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written Ld 
















cipation Proclamation.” e gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 
as PIC RE AND TH i ’ was written 





in that the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis ao 9 suquested fandot the painter 


who execut tes Rothe 
e fi er ese books in for” ‘7 
INNER LiFe OPABLATAM Ul LINCOLN,” 75c. 


will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply A 
The book—" THE PIOCTURF AND THF MEN”—1ts 


setailed at 5Q@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
Se. Early orders arerequested, Address 7 
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‘A volume which sheds a flood of light on 
theearly history of Christianity.” 





THE STORY OF THE JEWS 
UNDER ROMAN RULE, by 
the Rev. W. Dovuaias Morrison, be- 
ing the 29th volume in the “‘ Story 
OF THE NATIONS ” Series; large 12mo, 
with maps and 60 illustrations; cloth 
CA. «0s: 0 dda an ninnaen oe 

neon carefully digested, and the results embodied in 


the narrative shed a flood of jight on the times, 


m either the historical or the doctrinal point of 
view it must be conceded that this = is an in- 


wilt proves Va to the. verted. and it 


“itis acomparatively rare thing to meet witha 
book of so much general interest and yet at the same 
time contaiaing = reat an amount of genuine schol- 


ars mip. iving, yg ey | narrative, thor- 
onat imsopestiinn ae { in the directly bh 1 
onsasin the peere <cit of Jewish tradi Hon of 


rtion: 
aws .and beliefs. elightful combination 
fustruction and interest 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘“‘Story 
the of Nations” and of the ‘“ Heroes of 
the Nations” and list of publications for 
the fall season sent on application. 








@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





Ng JOHN G. WHITTIER SAYS: 
kindly sent 





M 











School for CHURCH MUSICLANS, 


Branch uchool of Hanon ectegtonl Semi- 
nary. For MEN and WOMEN. Opens Oct. Ist, 
1890. Graded system of instruction in pent depart- 
ments of music, with special reference to fitting stu- 
dents for Church Positions. 

Special courses in all branches. 

Faculty: Messrs. A. R. Parsons, New York: E. 
Anderson, Worcester; Hower A. Norris, Bostor, aan 
other Ly ll musicians. For circulars and infor- 
mation addre 
E. E. AYRES, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Coun. 


MADAME CLARA BRINKERHOFF’S 


reputation as trainer of the singing voice stands the 
highest in America, if notin the world. Residence, 
219 East 18th Street, New York. 


THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA B. SANKEY, 


Can only be found in his New Song Books. 
H 224 $35 100, 
Winnowed Songs, sampis copy by man 36c 
Price 35 ’ 
The Male Chorus, °° %y°tau. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 











J. € aU RCH Cw Masic Publishers. Cincinnat!.O 


FISSHER 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *>* Y?9bfes 


will bewin its sixty-second year September IIth, 1890, | 
offering enlarged oes for a thorough and | 
refining education e new building, Draper Hall, | 

will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- | 
veniences ‘e the Ls: al and comfort of "pupils. 

Terms 7 ots 

PHILENA MCKEBN. PRINCTPAT."Andover. Mass. 


M AND HOM FOR): 
TEN BOYS. 
(Sixty AT year of Academy, Eleventh of Home.) 
zh preparacics for College or for busingss. | 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, : 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Biepest references given and required. 
ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


opens Oct. Ist. It prepares girls for college, travel 
home and work. 


~ Albany Home School for the Deaf. 


Adapted to the training and oral instruction of the 
deaf. 
Boarding or day pupils. 
Special] training given very young children. 
Send for circular. 
42 Lancaster Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss A. M. BLACK, Principal. 


ALEXA} RDER INSTITUT 

Milita arding School, White Pains, N. Y. 
Twenty-two saltes fren New York City. 

Principal, O. R. WILLIS. A. yr. Ph.D. 

lL THE YEAR BE ROUND R RCHOOT. 


A 
FOR Aovs ddress —_*= . Lock 
785. Philadelphia P.O... 2. 


"aS MISSES. ANABLES 



































ary ro BABBINS BOHOL x 


Students prepared for College. 








New YorgE CITY, 5% Park Ave., cor. of 6ist St. 





sarte circulars and other infor- 
mation if etees LOIS A. BANGS, or MARY 3. 





WHi A. 

REFERSNCES.—The Hon. Seth Lew, Pres. Columbia 
College; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D.. Smi 
College, Northampton. Mass.; Trum . Backus, 

D., Principal of aac er Institute, Srookiyn: 
James G. Crosswel!l Master of the eerentiez 
Hin dearge N. ¥ Edward B. Bart me Br Brook lyms 

rs. Geo Y.; Frede oude 

LL.D., 3 ? ipdmand Ot Stedman, N. * 





PENNSYLVANIA, B Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY. BOARDING 
and College Preparatory School for Girls re- 

Sept. 90. Vorcirculars sddress Mise F. Bald w in. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE, 


Norwalk. Conn. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


Number of Boarding Ruvils limited to twenty. Ex- 
qothent 9 ithe Languages in the a b 


the most ts) 
tion. Boa, and aes in the aglion branches, 
$800 per scholastic y 





BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
6 East 44th Street, New York. 


AUTUMN HALF—ELEVENTH YEAR—WILL BE- 
GIN ON TUESDAY, SEPT. 30TH. 


Ten boarders are taken; at this date there are two 
vacancies for 1890-91. 


For the Tenth Arnual Register of the Schoo] and 


EAD, A.M., Registra 


BEREA COLLECE 


Berea, Ky. 








oo A Boarding-School for Girls, 
Twenty-third year. Stadents prepared for co lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


ETTS ACADEMY, Stamford, Corn., com. 
bines over fifty years’ supeiense with the 
eo methods, and offers advantages 4 
pare king a ‘school of healthful location, where 
Pheir’ abe will receive thorough individual instruc- 
tion. home influences and comforts, careful attention 

to neon ans “e eee ww, | 
TTS, M.A. (Yale). Principal. 


BLACK URN UNIVERSITY, 


CARLINVILLE, ILL. Begins 26th vear “ept. ith. 

to ment fort teac'ing. for business, or 
Ollegiate department has (lassical 
course, Philosopbical course. Scientite cavanee. Liter- 


HURD D.D., Tresidert._ 














BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Graduating Courses in Belles-lettres, + —~ 


Instrumental Music. Degrees conferred. & 
phy and Type- Writing. In all respects one ‘oft the 


Rev. WM. 0.1 BOWEN, A.M., President. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR EIGHT BOYS, under 
the charge of a teacher of thirty years’ experience. 


Home comforts. Pleasant surroundings. First-class 
references. Address Principal, Box 477, Red Bank, N.J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LAW. 


mty Tnstructors. 
Opens October's ist. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 


Dean. 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 








Education Ends Only with Life. 

This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 
the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
so wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.” 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
do much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sol- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unusually attractive. Write to John H. 
Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for al) ‘~ 
formation. 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. I. Bptewes School for Boys. Mili- 
dress 
CHARLES STURTETA PANT MOORE, Head Master. 


~ CHELTENHAM 
Military Academy, 


OGONTZ, PA. (near Philadelphia), 


Commends itself, by reason of the 
following features, to parents who are 
seeking a first class school for boys 
from 11 to 18 years of age: 

1. A location easily accessible, 
healthful and beautiful, and suffi- 
ciently removed from the distracting 
influences of city life. 

2. Good buildings (including new 
Chapel, Drill Hall and Gymnasium), 
provided with suitable apparatus, 
steam heat, electric light, and perfect 
sanitary arrangements. 

3. Extensive grounds and fine sur- 
roundings. 

4. Experienced instructors, selected 
because of their training and fitness 
for the work of their respective de- 
partments. 

5. Attendance limited to sixty 
boarding pupils, thus securing select 
companionship and a home life not 
to be found in larger institutions, and 
making it possible for the boys to en- 
joy intimate personal association with 
the Principal and the instructors. 

6. A high reputation established by 
nearly twenty years of thoroughly 
successful work. 











The Kindergarten Training School of the 


CHICAGO FROEBEL ASSOCIATION 


wilt re-open” September, 189), in the Harvard 
School, 210! Indiana Avenue, Chicago. For Circu- 
lars address MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 

4815 Kenwood Avenue Chicago. 





Boston, Mass. 
MISS BROWN AND MISS OWEN’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Physic- 
al Laboratory. Certificate admits to Smith or Weiles- 
ley. prime we for little giris. coast year be- 


gins Oct. 1, I For [Information addre 
MISS 5. A. BROWN, 16 Marlborough Street. 


The Cambridge School 


d Margaret Winthrop Hal, » English,Classic+ 
and Elective Courses for G Tiome comforts and 
social cultivatien. Building and furniture new. No 
crowdin; DE AR licants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTH GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology for Business, and for Col- 
lege. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-second annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss LUcY WHEE- 
LOCK. 

The buildiug is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
po temptations to lead to bad habits. 

Thorough Systematic Home Study 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 


ne MiLcer, PRES. J.H.VINCENT, a2 rR. WR. HARPER, PRIN. 
Studies guided, 
, a given 


pve a apers corrected 











correspondence. 

ENCLISH ’ 2. -Facuity'composed 
rofessors in 

CERMAN, lead ~ | American 
FRENCH, 3.‘Studen ents take full 
MATHEMATICS, College courses or 

special branches. 

PSYCHOLOCY, reparatory De- 
ETHICS, ‘partment for those 


unprepared to do 
HISTORY, Ret 
Political. Economy, ©. Tigne te snit the 


The SCIENCES, etc. | 6. Prices iow 


Ry wt nt ap 1 » regard to courses of study 
JOHN he DANIELS. Viogictrer, New Haven, Conn, 











CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


Nv HUpson RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and 
beautifully located in the Hudson River Valiey. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention ziven by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and er 1 to intellectual, social, moral and 
physical cul onuservatory of Music and 
Ate of high a. 37th year opens t Sept. 15th, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. H, FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


OLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
HAMILTON, N. Y. i 
CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 
mses moderate. For catalogues a 8 rSt Beat 7 
ean 0 





the Faculty. Fall Term ‘opens -ept. inh 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for Bore at 66 West St., opens Sept. Wth. Prepa- 
ration for Coliege. Send for atalogue. 








DRISLER SCHOOL 
Will remove Sept. pt ,t the large and well-equipped 
building, 9 East 49th S ey York. School year be- 
gins Monday, Sept. both: Circulars containing full in- 
formation jon upon application. 

PREW from New SEMINARY, Carmel. N. 
Y. 3 milesfrom New York City. er: Home- 
“ Thorough, Progressive. 25th year begins Sept. 

Sth. Send for Illustrated Circular. with arqeers. 
GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


FLMTRA, OOLLEGE wy. 


Building 
stea’ 


serratory, Musewm and Art Gallery. Terms — 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, -. i Pre: ae 
mira, 
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ss. Instruction thor- 
ough. Specialties: ce lege vreparation, modern lan- 
guages, music and home culture. 


18S GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
* bv ST 47TH ST., RE-OPENS OCT. IST. 
ree boarding pupils will be taken. 
aint fe eRNARY | YOUNG 
ridge 
Caden" t on application. . oes iss EM ty} NELSON. 
Principal. Miss ANNIE 8. GIBSON. Associate Prin 


Haverford College 


NINE MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 











Opens Ninth Month (September) %th. Fifty-seventh 
year. Classical and Scientific Courses. Address, 


SBORETARY OF COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, PA, 





Ne teag, 
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DIATE SCHOOL. | 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 








For Young Hage at ¥> 
hy of its tar and ont Ye corps of teachers have 


to afford perfect vetiroment, on toon the inain 
oT 7 village famous for its attractions, and ac- 
cogattte Ox —s all po oneal 


rhe tio ait etait the at mosphere apes 
tions still retains the atm 
social attra ospitality so essential to the tamily life 
of net — of its founders has ever been the thorough 
and healthful pee ot girie. To that end courses 
of study, Ae emic,collegiate, are aave- 
fully tothe individual wants of the pt 
More than usual attention is given to Hi: 'y, Lit- 
erature and to branches of Political and sociat a4 
ence, while Becta advantages are 4 ed 
Music an 
the best proof of the success of the instita- 
Ray: is ops fact that pupils received on its certificate, 
by various colleges and universities have, almost 
without exception, maintained leading positions dur- 
ing their courses of study. 


HOBART COLLECE. 


Competitive entrance examination for the Presl- 
dent's scholarships (values $240, $173, $350. ont ‘gen- 
eral ogres. » agarens ons September i6th, 17th. 
y tion a 
For infoprot. W. P. DURFEE, Dean, Geneva, N. Y. 








NEW vYORK 7 orn cee edeen 
HOME INSTITUTE A Boa ing a "Day 
Schoe: for Young U-sdiss and 1 ittle "Git 8. will re- 
open Sept. 17th. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 





Amherst, Massachusetts. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR NERVOUS AND DELICATE 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Special attention given to Defective Articulation, 
Mrs W.D. HERRICK. 


HOME AND COLLEGE-PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Woodside Hartford, Conn. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 

A home sehool with refined surroundings. Build 
ings steam heated. Thorough] Hy equipped Gymna- 
sium. Boys ety wt for Yale, arvord and Prince- 
ton. ARMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 


THEIRVING, Watertown, N. Y. 


An y Rngiio® s and “lassical Home Schuol tor 

ir ard ng pupils received. Certiticate 

aa ae to Wellesiev y College. For circulars acdress 
MRE KNICKERBOCKER. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY "argeaie Nts 


30th year. ee preparatory and other courses. 
Music, Art, etc ealthful location, home care. For 
circularsaddressRev. Henry Reeves, Ph.D., Prin. 

















JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





KINDERGARTEN TRAINING FREE. 


The sixteenth semi-annual Norma! Training Class 
of the Chicage Free KH jadergarten Aqgeciae 
tien will ba organized Wednesday. or. 
particulars address the above ‘Associat on, 175 od 
Street, Chicago, lil. 


INDERGA RTNERS TRAINED 
K Rare 07 opperwansies afforded ‘Address, Oswego 
State ) Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, (A 1NEa SI OLE 


ant and he*lthful. Course of study liberal! and thor- 
ough. Thirty-second year bocine Sept. I?th. | 
MISS MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C, GREEN FU NDATION 
Early ae OTE is advisable 
Address Rev. MES C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


YNDON HALL, Feoughkeepste N.Y. + A 
Girls’ ares and be 42d ye Cir- 
culars by mail. MivEL 8 We. BU x 7M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages, moderate FET. Addres: 
PRESIDENT EATON, Marietta, 0. 


Metzger Institute, Carlisie, Pa. A Home School for 
Young Ladies Thorough instruction; prepares. for 
College. __Re-opens Sept. l?th. Harriet L. Dexter, Prin. 























Mic higan Female *eminary. Ovens Sept 
lith, 1890. College preparatory and advanced courses 
ofstuey. Fine advan'agesin Music and Art.: steam 
heat. Passenger elevator. Send for Catalogue No. 27. 
ISABELLA G. FR«NCH. Principal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 


Michigan Mining School 

A State School of Surveying, Mining, E‘ectrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing, Minera'ogy, Petrograpny, 
Geology. Drafting, Machine Design, ecc. Tuition 
free. For catalogue and information address 


M. EB. WADSWORTH, A.M,, Ph.D., Director. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 


Allentewn, Pa. Opens first Thursday in Septem- 
ber. Academic a full ouseine Departments. 
Rev. THEO. L. IP, D.D., President, 


MT. LEBANON SCHOOL 
In the Connecticut River Valley. 
For Jeune Girls, oy as resident ile; number 
limited. Miss M. vt Greene “and rotese or B. F. 

. = re ext vear opens 
October 1th; ‘an all iptendin "spplicntisas’ se 
quested prior to October Ist. Address either of the 


above 
B EST LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 


The Fifty-ninth year of this school begins 
on Sept. 18th. 
Please send for a circular to the principal, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


MUSI In alt GAN, 8, 


PLANO, ORG 
Under best Teachers in a ae ae Lone 
te) 
Tuition, $6 to $00 for 20 lessons, a2 


rivate iessons. 

A many Free 
sen ot l.ectur « “4 
- "7 hi es. oie he yee b Anais 

















FUL Ae ve, ng. ° 
OME: for foun 
Ful Fall T r iz nay Students. kote 


il 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass. E. ToungsE, Dir. 
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New Yorg, New York, 9 University Place. 


[THE NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President. 
A Professional College where Teachers of 
experience and College and Normal School 
Graduates may receive a training strictly 
professional. 
The Course of Study, covering from one to 
three years, equips Primary, Grammar, and 


_ High School Teachers, and specialists in 





PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


One hundred and thirteenth year begins Sept. 10th, 
1890. Address 


C. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


POUGHKEEPSIE Military Institute, 


FOR BOYS OF ALL AGE! 
Opens D mber 17th. For circulars Bien 
-« WARRING. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Form Study and Drawing and in Sci » by 
regular or elective courses in Pedagogies 
and in all the subjects known as Manual 
Training. 

In the Kindergarten Department a full 
corps of instructors, and a large Kindergar- 
ten afford excellent facilities for the equip- 
ment of high grade Kindergartners. 

The Saturday Classes for teachers enable 
teachers from three States to prepare to 
meet the requirements of a continually ex- 
panding curriculum. 

The chief aim of this college is to give to 
teachers true conceptions of Education, 
broad grasp of subjects as wholes and as 
bearing essential relation to the curricu- 
lum as an organism, mental stimulus, the 
power to think and to awaken thought, as 
well as professional skill in the ready adapt- 
ing of means to ends in school 

The Circular of Information and Specimen 

pies of the Ed ti 1 Publication will 
be sent to applicants. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, A.M., Dean. 
N*G YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, sat llustrated catalogue, ad- 
oO. } WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 
O#n10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 


Miss Nourse win re-open her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL Sept. 50, 1890. 
Pupils may takespecial work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 














POWER. POINT 8 SCHOO hii 





RECTORY | SC don FOR ROYS. $325 to 

76. Homelike influences, combined with firm dis- 
cipline and thorough school system. xtensive 
Grounds, Crmpetem, Boat- house. 
circular. H. L. EVEREST, M A., Recto 


RIVERVIEW ACADRNY. 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Acadeuwies and Business. Military 
Organization. BISBFE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
A School off NA Siichen ereae onthe ‘West bank of 


the Hudson, 25 miles from New York. Preparstory 
Work = Young — College for Ladies, 12 teachers. 
Full urses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. - comewmens takes ladies at 
om. Next year Ee Se mber l?th. Send for Cat- 
alogue. ISTER, A.M., Principal. 











Rockford _“eminary for Yourg Women. 

eft year. Full Coliege and Preparatory courses. 
ial advantages for Music and Art Resident 
ps ysictian. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium 
milding generously equipped tor the Sargent system 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 


FOR D SEMI ANY, Rockford, Il. 
ARKAH Ff. ANDERSON, Principul. 
Piease mention this paper. 





NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


orth Granville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
pe Fay = gg TR one 
grounds. Newly ‘tarnis ed. Healthy location. O 


Se pt. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Princip: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Select oot for young ladies. Elevated and beau- 
tiful lecation. Large grounds. The personal] train- 
Educational advan- 

Modern Lan- 





ool. 
college or for the Harvard ex- 
Ninth session opens Septem- 


o ‘and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


THE OSSININC SEMINARY, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hud-«on. 
A school of the highest class for you bodtias. water 
the supervision of a council including Rev. Drs. J 
. Crosby. Henry] a. Field and 
3a we eminent friends of education. Terms moderate. 
ear begins Sept. 17,1890. Miss E.B. Sherrard, Prin. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


nee in 1853 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGoO the spacious country-se it ‘of Jay CooKE 
will beain its torty-first year Wednesday, Sept. 4th. 
For circulars, apply ‘o PRINCTPALS, Ogontz School, 
Somanne? ¢ Coamty. Pa. 


neipal Eme 
Miss Puancus oe * BENNETT. Mrss. H. A, Dreare. 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


COLLEGE HILL,. OHIO. 
ALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER ié6TH, ELE- 
GANT pew buildiogs, with modern improve- 
ments. For iaserated catalogue address 
ICKENZIE. A.M., President. 














= BOY AND GIRL“ 


What shall we have them taught and where? 


Peirce Gollege 


—oFr— 
BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND 
Record Building, 

917-919 Ohestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS. 
J . h . 
Morning, Afternoon and Might Sesion, 


Opening day September 2d, ser 2a, 1008. Eleven hundred 
and forty-one (114!) separate students last year 
Early application necessary. 




















Otr students uniformly bear testimony in favor of 
the utility and practicability of the course of instruc- 
tion, the skill and devotion of the Faculty and the 
earnestness of effort and the general success attend- 
ing the same in promoting their interests after leav- 
ing College. 


No trouble and no charge made to any one for 
supplying Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Steno- 
graphic Clerks or General Assistants in the Count- 
ing House. Business men may expect more of 
graduates this year than before, as the standard 
for graduation has been raised. 


Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business 
Forms, by Professor A. P. t, for home prac- 
tice, one dollar a set, postage postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduatin 
Exercises including addresses by President Reed, 
of Dickinscn College, and Bishop Foss, etc., sent 
when requested. Address 


Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal and Founder. 





‘ 

THE “ROSWELL” HOME SCHOOL, 
at Wohegan Lake, New York. 

We are sure the above school would be without a 
vacancy did parents or guardians fully appreciate its 
many »dvuantages. 

Young boys will receive here a mother’s watchful 
care as to heaith. habits and manners: at the same 
time the most thorough instruction. For circulars 
apply to Principal, Mrs. D. D. CHAMBERL \1N, 

Mohegan Lake New York. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

R’séito ERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
OOL Boarding School for Boys and 
> oi Prepapes for the best Colleges 

Sctentine Schools or Business. 

E. H. COOK, A.M _, Ph.D., Head Saeeeee 








ratory and Seerding Depts.524 pene repens Septem 
Ber 24th. 1890. .W.Sam . D.D,, Pres 
Mrs. E. 5. WEST, Lady Prin ‘pal. 


ener OF, DOMESTIC 81 erent hoe AND ) INDUSTRIAL 


Teachers of Industrial’ Schoo sor "for conducting 
these departments in at of learving and 
elsewhere. It also trains all classes of young women 
to become true housewives and mothers. Course of 
Study in Doeeete Science inc!udes Cooking, — 
keting Carvin 





sociation 40 Berkeley + St.. Boston, finse. * 


School of Drawing and Painting | and De- 
partment of Decorative Design. 


MUSFUMOFR FINE ARTS, Bosten, The fif- 
teenth vear of thisschoo! will begin sept. 29. 1:00. For 
circular or further information address the school. 

OR Ce'ebrated PerninSystem: no Shading 

0 position. Trial Lesson and circulars 

free. Write rernin Shor thaad Institute, 
Detroit, Mich 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, iri ton. 


2ist year begins Sept. 17th. 1890. Both aan Prepares 
for any College, Teaching 0” Business. French, Ger- 
man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H.K. TRASK, Prin. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


Hygienic College 


OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


Will begin its Fourth Annual Course of In- 
struction, Wednesday, October ist, 1890. It 
educates men and women for practice in 
Hygeio-Therapy, or curing the sick by 
strictly hygienic agents. This school is 
legally chartered and officered. It has 
anDually a full course of lectures of six 
months each, there being three courses in 
all, Thorough instruction is given in all 
seanenes pertaining to a good medical edu- 
cation. 


Address for Announcement, 


S. W. DODDS, M.D., 
2826 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





trons, For admission address St. Mary’s Hall. 


S. MARY’S SCHOOL, 
6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Under the care of the Sisters of S. Mary. 
Pupils prepared for college. 
The Twenty-third Year will begin October the first. 
Address The Sister in Charge. 


STRYKER SEMINARY, 


Boardin, ng | and D»y School for Young Ladies. Re-opens 
Sept lit Best of everything. Address Miss ANNA 
K. STRYKER, St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


MISS emai { SS AMity BOARDING 


Fort ve rome ot ute ils only. 
Students prepared for V: trance ‘by que. 
cate. Apply 24 Academy St.  Poughkeepals, 














OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


Liberal endowment. sr UMB 
ecnt ov application. 


MBUS, OMIO.. uipped Laboratories, Information 


TEMPLE GROVE yA Bie SEMINARY, 
Ss: Spri sixth year begins 
Sept i? Address CHAS WD. PLD. Pres. 





University of Nebraska 
Fall Term opens Sept. 17th. 


Courses in Language, Literature, History, Science. 

Agriculture and Ergioeering. Laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology, Agriculture and Civil Engineering. Li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes and 300 periodicals. 

Tuition absolutely free. The new gymnasium is 
pascaty equipped and will be open to students. For 
catalogue address the Steward. 

J. 8, DALES, Lincoln. 





University of Cincinnati 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


0-EDUCATIONAL. Eight Complete Courses— 
four years each course: Classical; two in Let- 
ters; four in Science (Chemistry. Physics, Biolo 
and  Astromems Course in Civil Engineering Well- 
eqns ipped sy oe Tuition free to veaidents 
acinuatt, 86 +a year to non-residents. 
Academic year begins opt. 18, 1890. Address 


H, T, EDDY. Acting Pres'’t. Cincinnati, 0 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October Ist, 1:90. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. Ll. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 








CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


UPHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Home School, number limited. Fifteenth year 
begins September 18th, 1890. 
Mre. SAMUEL D. BACKUS, Principal. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges 


HERE is no question but it is one of the most 
desirable schools East of the Mississippi river 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. 
For Catalogue and information, send to 
VERMONT ACADEMY, 
SAXTONS RIVER, Vt. 


WATERMAN HALL, 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS. 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened Sept. 8th. 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of ihe Beard of Trustees. ‘I he Rev. 
B. f. Meetwood, Rector. Owing to erdow- 
ments, board and caine offered at the rate of $250 
per school year. Address 

REV. B. F. FLEETWOOD, Sycamore, Ji. 


wy EST JERSEY ACADEMY. Bridgeton, 
J. A school for boys. Begins 29th year Sept. 











nih” Prepares for College or Business. Kefers to 
Faculty of Princeton Coliege. Address, 
HBCEUS W. LYON, A.\., Principal. 





WEstT WAL*UT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. %4th Year. Is provided for 
alving a superior ecucation in Collegiate, Eclectic 

d Preparatory Departments, also in Music and Art. 
ins. H NRIETTA KUTZ, 204) Walnut St., Phila 


ta és K 
WILSON COLLEGE xdtie 
Fer catalogue or advice on pr ‘eparation AR 
Rev J. EDGAR, Ph... 2res't, Chambersburg, Pa, 





IF NOT, samples of the best_pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 


__ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens September Ith. 1890. For catalo; ye 
or other inforr ation aodress, WILLISJ. BEECHE 
Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


No 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
2 ans next term will begin Wednesday, September 
The Faculty will receive incoming students in the 
President’s room at luv A.M 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. 














REV. THOMAS 8. Hastines. D.D.,LL.D., will de- 
liver the opening oderess te Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Septem ber 25th, at 4. Pp.» 

Toth ‘Street. luggage should a directed to No. 50 E. 


Western The-logical Rominary, Aller’ eny, 
Pa _ Session of 18°) 91 opens sept. Ifth. Principal 
Fairbairn of Mansfield Colieve, Oxford. will deliver 
a course uf twelve lectures on Natural Theology : one 
Religion, commencing in the Jast week of 

For cosalegpes, address Prof. T. H. ROBINSON, 
Aliegbeny. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the priv- 
ileges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nominiton. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS: Tim- 
othy Dwight, Noab Porter, George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 0. Brastow, George 

. Stevens, Wu. R. Mereee, Krenk C. Porter, Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept. 2 For catalogue or fuller 
information. apply to Prot. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean 
of the Foculty, New Haven, Conn. 














WANTED. 


$15. 13. to S foros inet pin at eee 
‘Ting me —f =-y ~ ON a horse wan oe give their w aule 








may 
loyed also. A tow vac vocanetes { 
a F. OHNSON & CO. scancien ig towne and ities. 
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Financial. 


LABOR STRIKES AND PUBLIC 
RIGHTS. 


WHEN working-men strike for any rea- 
son, and their employer is a single indi- 
vidual or a private corporation, and in 
either case engaged in the manufacturing 
business, the parties to the struggle are 
the strikers on the one hand, and this em- 
ployer on the other, without directly in- 
volving the general public unless these 
strikers become rioters and commit 
offenses against the peace and good order 
of society. The general public may in 
such a case be somewhat incommoded, 
but its rights are not directly invaded, ex- 
cept when actual crime is committed. 

The case is very different when the 
strike is among railroad employés against 
a railway corporation. In this case ‘both 
the employés and the corporation are en- 
gaged in the performance a quasi-public 
function, as really as the officers of law 
are so engaged. Railroads, tho owned by 
private corporations, and by them con- 
ducted and managed as business enter- 
prises, are the instruments of travel and 
the transportation of freight; and the 
interest of the general public in them is so 
large, so imperative, and so constant, that 
their business cannot be interrupted and 
suspended for even a short time, without 
the most serious consequences to the safe- 
ty and comfort of society. Railroad cor- 
porations are common carriers, and sub- 
ject to the ordinary rules and legal re- 
sponsibilities governing such carriers; and 
because they are such, a strike upon their 
roads makes the general public one of the 
parties to the strike. The strikers, the 
corporations, and the general public are 
then the parties directly involved in and 
concerned with the issue thus created. 
These corporations receive their charters, 
their entire franchise, and their very 
existence from the general public, and 
are bound to conduct their business in a 
way that will serve the ends for which 
their corporate powers and rights are 
bestowed. If they decline to do so, then 
they justly work a forfeiture of all these 
powers and rights, 

The obvious inference from these facts 
is that railroad corporations eught so to 
conduct their business in all respects as to 
secure the public ends for which they ex- 
ist, and chat society, through the agency 
of law, should so supervise their action 
as to compel them to secure these ends. 
While it should not unduly interfere 
with their discretion and their liberty in 
the management of their affairs, it should 
compel them to keep their roads in opera- 
tion, and so to exerc’se their liberty and 
discretion as to avoi:l the causes naturally 
adipted to bring about even a temporary 
suspension of their business, They are 
bound at all times to seek the employ- 
ment of a sufficient number of suitable 
men to du the business in a manner that 
will meet the wants of the public. We 
believe in the right of society to legislate 
to the fullest extent on this subject, and 
to carry the legislation into all the neces- 
sary details required to secure the end for 
which it gives to railroad corporations 
their charters with their powers. 

The same right of legislative action ex- 
tends equally to the employés of railroad 
corporations. While they should not be 
compelled to be such employés against 
their own consent, and while labor organ- 
izations per se should not be forbidden 
by law, it is, nevertheless, true that a 
virtual conspiracy among employés sud- 
denly ‘to tie-up” a railroad and block- 
ade all its business, as the means of co- 
ercing a railroad corporation to comply 
with their demands, no matter what may 
be tne injury to the general public, is 
properly a matter with which law may 
and should deal, and that, too, as really 
as any delinquency or wrong on the part 
of the corporations themselves. These 
employés ought not to have the liberty 
of doing anything that they please to do 
in respect to theiremployers, without any 
restraint by law. -They are not entitled 
to such liberty, any more than their em- 
ployers. They are temselves engaged in 
& quasi-public function; and the interests 








of soeiety are not to be left to the tender 
mercies of their stupid ignorance or their 
inflamed passions. 

The facts show that the striking system, 
as it has hitherto been conducted in this 
country, when applied to railroads, is not 
a system that, in the true interests of all 
parties concerned, can safely be permitted 
to make and execute itsown laws. It has 
already worked incaicuable mischief, 
with very few benefits, and bas generally 
been conducted by ignorance rather than 
intelligence and sound discretion, and 
with a due regard to the general public. 
So far as we have observed, it does not 
seem to have learned much, if anything, 
by its own mistakes. It constantly 
menaces the public good, and often sacri- 
fices it to an enormous extent, We be- 
lieve that the time has come when law 
should take iato consideration what shall 
be done to regulate this system by such 
healthful and reasonable restraints as 
will, without any unjust infringement 
on individual liberty, either put an end to 
it altogether, or greatly lessen its evils. 

The public have some righis in this 
mattef, as well as railroad employés and 
railroad corporations, and these rights 
law ought to protect. 


_ 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WALL STREET has escaped from the 
**slough of despond” into which the strin- 
gency in money had precipitated it. The 
prompt intervention of Secretary Win- 
dom has at least restored confidence, if it 
has not actually materially increased the 
supply of money; for it shows the dispo- 
sition of the Government to afford all 
needed help, and there can be no failure 
to do so from lack of ways or means. Of 
the $20,000,000 of 4}’s, which the Secre- 
tary offered to buy at par and one year’s 
interest in advance, the sum of about 
$17,500,000 had been, up to the ciose of 
Friday, sent into the Treasury; and it is 
intimated, in semi-official quarters, that 
proposals will be soon issued for several 
millions more, altho possibly on terms 
not quite so favorable to holders as those 
contained in the circular of August 21st. 
Besides the disbursements from bond 
purchasers, about $3,000,000 has been 
paid out in the purchase of silver and in 
prepayments of September interest. Prob- 
ably, however, not more than 40 per cent. 
of these disbursements has come into the 
New York banks, and the collections of 
the Government from customs duties and 
other revenues have been so large that 
the payments of the New York Sub-Treas- 
ury, for the week, exceeded its receipts 
by only $1,900,000. It will thus be seen 
that, up tu the present time, the banks of 
this city have really received but little 
substantial relief from the special meas- 
ures adopted by the Government. Never- 
theless, the feeling that money is within 
reach, and that if present allevia- 
tions prove insufficient others will be 
forthcoming, has dispelled the feeling of 
apprehension, and call money has been 
procurable at rates ranging from 4@6 
per cent., altho discounts still remain al- 
most unobtainable. The decline in the 
rates on call loans has been largely due 
to the curtailment of loans by the banks 
during the week, which, tho implying 
the denial of accommodation to second- 
class borrowers, has made borrowing 
easier to those of better standing, 

While it is uncertain what may be the 
outcome of future proposals to buy bonds, 
a certain source of further relief is in 
sight from the payment of close upon 
$20,000,000 of pensions next month. So 
far, the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
resorted to the resource of putting money 
into use by increasing bis deposits in the 
Depository Banks; on the contrary, he 
has, within the past week reduced those 
holdings from $30,000 000 to $26,000,000. 
It is presumed that Mr. Windom felt as- 
sured that the proceeds from purchases 
of bonds would suffice to meet all wants; 
but as that has not proved to be the case, 
it is earnestly hoped that the Secretary 
will avail himself of this readiest source 
of temporary relief; for the market ap- 
pears to be far from having reached a 











position of independence of Government 





hacking, and to be of real service the 


support should not be delayed. 

‘Naturally, the sudden change from ex- 
treme stringency in money to one of 
comparative ease has been attended with 
a restoration of confidence and an ad- 
vance in prices on the Stock Exchange. 
The Treasury offer to buy twenty millions 
of bonds on terms so favorable to holders 
found the stock market largely oversold, 
and for the two subsequent days there 
was a steady stream of buying by the 
** bears” to cover sales made against bor- 
rowed stock, At the same time, orders 
came from London on a liberal scale, and 
the *‘ bull” operators acted on the as- 
sumption that their oppertunity had at 
lastcome. The failure of the strike on 
the New York Central also had an en- 
couraging effect on the market, Under 
this combination of favorable circum- 
stances, prices of the leading stocks ad- 
vanced 2@4 per cent.; but at the end of 
the week the moderates began to realize 
and prices showed a tendency to re-act. 

This improvement was so entirely due 
to transient and manipulatory causes that 
it is difficult to say how far it may be re- 
garded asimplying a permanent improve- 
ment in prices. Both sides advance good 
reasons for their respective positions and 
their forces are, perhaps, about equal in 
strength; which would seem suggestive of 
the prospect of a market first steady, then 
dull,and then weak. But much must de- 
pend upon results of the harvest yet un- 
ascertained, the fall business of the rail- 
roads, and their ability to devise better 
means for the regulation of competition. 

The London money market retains its 
lately restored ease, and the Bank of Eng- 
land keeps its rate at four per cent. There 
has been considerable’ London buying of 
American stocks during the week, which 
has increased the local supply of ster- 
ling bills and reduced the rate of ex. 
change from 4.84 to 4.82}. Thesupply of 
bills drawn against the new crop of cot- 
ton has also tended to depress the rates 
for sterling exchange. 

The current earnings of the railroads 
show a falling-off from the high rate of 
increase that has prevailed for the previous 
part of this year, the returns for sixty-six 
roads, for the third week of August, ex- 
hibiting a gain over the same week of last 
year of only 5.8 per cent. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
August 29th, 1890: 

America’ 
wer, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Hamilton Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of this city have for sale a limited 
amount of six per cent, debenture bonds 
upon which interest is payable annually 
at the banking house of Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company. Particulars re- 
garding these bonds may be obtained on 
application. 

There is no question that the city of 
Portland, Oregon, presents many oppor- 
tunities for successful investments in real 
estate, both as investments and specula- 
tions. 

Mr. T. A. Wood of that city has hada 
long residence in Portland, and is fully 
able and qualifiied to advise any of our 
readers who may desire to make invest- 
ments in that cify. 

It is said that the Canadian Pacific 
wants and probably will secure control of 
the Detroit and Niagara Short Line, which 
runs from Detroit to Laketon Junction, 
where connection is made with the Cuica- 
go and Atlantic Road, over which the 
trains of the Niagara Short Line are now 
run into Chicago, This piece of road is of 
but little value to the Wabash, the Toledo 
route being the most direct and profitable 
Eastern outlet. 

The agents of the anthracite coa) roads 
met yesterday at the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company’s office in this city 
and voted to make the production in Sep- 
tember 3,250,000 tons. Prices were also 
ordered advanced 10 cents per ton for egg 
size and 15 cents per ton forstove. Other 
sizes are unchanged; but some of those 
who attended the meeting predicted that 
they too would be advanced before very 


tT 





long, 


[September 4, 1890. 


Theboring of the great Tennessee Pass 
Tunnel on the Denver and and Rio Grande 
Railway, has been completed. It is the 
largest railway tunnel in the Rocky 
Mountains, and pierces the summit of the 
continental divide at an elevation of over 
1,000 feet above timber line. The tunnel 
was built to shorten the Western line of 
the road. Work was commenced in De- 
cember, and it has continued night and 
day since. Thelength of the cut is 2,550 
feet. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad bas at work 
on its new line from Geneva to Buffalo, 
N. Y., 8,000 men, 800 teams, 6 locomo- 
tives, 250 cars and 5 steam shovels. Sur- 
veys are being made for the line from 
Geneva to Yan Ettenville, and contractors 
will soon be asked to bid on the construc- 
tion work. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Phiia- 
delphia, for a depository for silver bul- 
lionin that city. The Girard Trust Com- 
pany, at Broad and Chestnut 8 treets, has 
been selected as the depository on ac- 
count of its close proximity to the United 
States Mint. The bullion will be depos- 
ited with the Girard Trust Company, 
which will issue certificates therefor, to 
be registered with the Fourth Street 
National Bank. The certificates will be 
issued for each 1,000 ounces deposited, 
so that the holders may tender them to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. At pres- 
ent the Treasury requires sellers to name 
a price delivered at the Mints for the 
bullion offered. 

The dispute between the Fitchburg and 
the Troy and Boston railroads has at last 
been partially settled. When the two 
roads consolidated, the Fitchburg Road 
agreed to exchange 13,333 shares of its 
preferred stock for the stock of the Troy 
Road, provided that the condition of the 
latter road proved to be as represented. 
This was claimed to have not so proved, 
consequently some hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of expenditure by the Fitchburg 
Road will be necessary, more than was 
expected at the time of consolidation. 
The Fitchburg has tried to protect itself. 
Holders of Troy and Boston stock are given 
30 per cent. of the value of their stuck in 
preferred Fitchburg stock. The Fitch- 
burg Company also pays for fractional 
parts at the rate of $30a share. In con- 
sideration, the Troy and Boston ends its 
litigation against the Fitchburg. The 
division of shares is then, that some 4,000 
shares of Fitchburg stock will be issued 
under the present agreement to the old 
Boston & Troy stockholders, and the road 
will retain 9,333 shares to repay the com- 
pany for its outlay for the other road. 

The Southern Pacific is to build a line 
between Santa Margarita and Ellwood, 
whereby the distance by rail between 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco will be 
shortened by some 150 miles, the new line 
running direct and along the cvast. 
Three years will be required to get the 
road completed and in operation. 

Statistics gathered by the Hungarian 
Ministry of Agriculture place the wheat 
harvest of the world at 725,000,000 hec- 
toliters and the quantity required by im- 
porting countries at 123,000,000 hectoli- 
ters. The total quantity availoble to meet 
the import demand is estimated at 148,- 
000,000 hectoliters. The Minister of Ag- 
riculture, in his report, lays stress upon 
the fact that, owing to the small quantity 
of stored grain, the surplus is small as 
compared with the import requirements. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
making arrangements to bridge the re- 
maining inlets on the Jersey coast; and 
it is expected that an air line from Long 
Branch to Cape May will be completed 
for next year’s travel, 

President Breyfogle, of the Louisville, 
New Albany and Chicago Road, says that 
the company will spend $1,500,000 before 
it will reach the limit assigned for im- 
provement to its road-bed and its equip- 
ment. 

Application has been made to the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange Committee to ap- 
point a settling-day in, and to grant a 
quotation to London and New York In- 
vestment Corporation Limited 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares; City of 
Virginia—Brown, Shipley & Co.’s cer: 
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tificates of $14,869,974 consolidated cou- 
pon bonds; $5,517,600 10-40 coupon 
bonds; and Kansas, Wyandotte and 
Northwestern Railroad Company London 
Committee’s’ certificates for $2,871,000 
first mortgage gold bonds. 

The opinion rendered by Judge Cullen 
in the Sugar Trust suit is particularly 
interesting in the discriminating way in 
which it analyzes the legal rights and 
attitudes of the parties to each other. 
The court distinctly holds and re-affirms 
the position it held during the argument 
of the motion—that Receiver Gray and 
the North River Sugar Refineries Co. 
have no material or property interest 
whatever in the subject matter of the 
action begun by the Trustees to dissolve 
their combination under the Trust deed 
and to distribute the property and assets. 
But the court does incline to the belief 
that, inasmuch as the North River Co. 
was a party to the Trust deed agreement 
and combination, it may be admitted to 
the action as a party for the purpose of 
perfecting the dissolution of that combi- 
nation, notwithstanding the courts have 
decreed and affirmed that the Company 
is itself legally and judicially dead. It is 
in effect admitted as a sort of pro forma 
defendant. 

The Ontario Silver Mining Company 
has declared its 171st dividend of $75.000 
for July, payable at the Transfer Agency 
of Messrs. Lounsberry & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, on the 30th inst. Transfers close 
on the 25th. Total dividends to date, 
$11,225,000. 

The recent disaster on the Old Colony 
Railroad is estimated to cost the Com- 
pany from $400,000 to $800,000, and there 
are already rumors of passing of divi- 
dend. The Old Colony Road was united 
July, 1853, with the Fall River Railroad, 
and in October, 1854, a stock dividend of 
$22,919 per share was paid in consolidated 
stock, Extended to Newport, R L., in 
1858. January, 1864, an extra dividend 
of 40 per cent. in stock was declared. 
The South Shore Road was absorbed in 
1869, the Cape Cod in 1872, and the Bos- 
ton, Clinton and Fitchburg in 1883. The 
Wollaston Heights disaster in 1878 broke 
the price of the stock from 108} to 87, and 
three dividends were passed, The first 
dividend was paid in 1846; since that time 
89 years’ dividends have been paid and 
five passed. Tne average dividend since 
1846 for the 44 years have been 5,21 44 per 
cent, 

The export of corn during the past year 
has been unprecedentedly large, and if to 
this be added the large amount that has 
been taken for shipment in the form of 
hog product, it will be seen that this 
movement has undoubtedly helped to en- 
hance its value to some considerable ex- 
tent. 

The export of provisions from this 
country during the past two years has 
been steadily and rapidly increasing. 
During the nine months previous to Au- 
gust 1st the export of pork as compared 
with the corresponding time two years 
ago shows the increase to have been 20 
per cent., bacon 65 per cent., and hams 
and Jard 75 per cent. There is not likely 
to be any present diminution in export, 
for the quality is such as to commend it 
to consumers abroad. 

The Committee to adjust the Virginia 
debt gives notice that the obligations of 
the State of Virginia, amounting to $12,- 
500,000, have been deposited to date under 
the agreement dated May 12th, 1890. 
Outstanding holders are requested to de- 
posit their securities at once to avail 
themselves of the benefits to be derived. 

The Western hog packers appear to be 
pursuing their old-time tactics at this 
season of the year by nominally and 
temporarily depressing the provision 
markets for the purpose of securing a 
supply of hogs at low prices. After hav- 
ing accomplished this they will probably 
find it for their interest to run up the pro- 
vision market and thereby secure good 
bargains at both ends. They have thus 
far been quite successful in their scheme, 
the protracted drought in July and early 
part of August having caused farmers 
to market hogs with unusual freedom. 
The packers as a class are eredited with 
being pretty keen men. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


In view of the reconstruction ef J, & P. 
Coats, the Paisley thread manufacturers, 
into a stock company, limited, under a 
capitalization of nearly $28,000,000, the 
recent comments of the London Econo- 
mist upon the state of the English sew- 
ing cotton industry, as given below in 
part, are of special interest: ‘‘ Some im- 
provement has recently taken place in 
the demand for sewing cottons, and the 
factories in Paisley, which are chiefly en- 
gaged in this branch of trade, after work- 
ing short time for the greater portion of 
@ year, are again in full work. The de- 
pression which has for some time pre- 
vailed in this special branch of the cotton 
manufacture is reflected in the statistics 
of our exports for the year 1889, which 
have been recently issued by the Board of 
Trade, The total quantity exported last 
year was 17,291,000 Ibs., which compares 
unfavorably with the 21,779,100 lbs. ex- 
ported in 1888, or the 20,392,000 lbs. of 
1887. The exports ol the past year are 
about equal to those of 1886, 17,318,700 
lbs., and these, in their turn were over 
two million pounds in excess of the fig- 
ures for 1885. Excessive competition, it 
is understood, in 1887 and 1888 drove 
prices below a remunerative point, and 
the combination of Northern manufac- 
turers, which was formed last year, and 
which resulted in a considerable advance 
in prices, was at once followed by a re- 
duced consumption.” 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column that they will pay 
the coupons due September Ist, on the 
following bonds: 

* ‘Texas & NewOrleans R. R. (Sabine Div.) Ist Mort. 6 


per cent.; Mexico International Railway ist Mort, 6 
per cent. 


The Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big 
Sandy R. R. Co., advertise in another col- 
umn to pay at maturity at their office, 23 
Broad Street, the coupons from first 
mortgage bonds due September 1st. 








We buy and sell Bille of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble tremens’ to, all principa) 


of lia, $ . St. Croix 
and the British West Indies, 
C dit. elling Credits, available in 
Te all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sel g 
nrst<claae pay snd col ge ! Investme 
curities for customers. 6 
receive accounts of Pooks. Securities. 
Banker 5 “a Co! wepetes tions, 
8 and Individuals. on favorable terms, and make 
collection of draftsdrawn abroad ou al! points in the 


United States and Canada, and of Gratis rawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilve & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECKIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almoxt any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN LOAN COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact a General ‘Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
CAF ITAL, $500, 000 00 
iat mort posit with State ‘auditor. $100,000 00. 
eS Teal estate loans e and guaranteed. 
+ DEBENS ‘URES tasued by the 


Prk’ ay it CENT. r. PAID On Time ME DEPOSITS. TS. 
‘wake uf ante 1 








The Clark & Loouard Investment Co., 


nce Nebra 
WM. M. CLARK, President. J. W. McDONALD, 
retary. . M. LEONARD, Treasure: 
TA Ly $200,000. 
We always h ‘or sa loans. 
cured by improves farms ~Ay Lincotn city property, 
worth at least 2% times the amount of the loan. e 
tee payment of interest Sones We also 
fave for sale Sc School District Municipal and County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


He 
4 
ma 








VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Beal Estate 
DENVER, COLORADY* 





NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Railroad Company. 
CHARLES G. EDDY, Vice-President. 





ROANOKE, VA., Sept. 4th, 1890. 


To those looking for Manufacturing Sites 
tn the South: 

The most desirable locations in the South 
for manufacturing wagons, stoves, agricul- 
tural implements, furniture, or for found- 
ries, machine shops, rolling mills, muck bar 
mills, iron pipe works, horse and mule 
shoes, nail works, glass works, cotton or 
woolen mills, and tanneries, are to be found 
in Virginia, along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad from Norfolk to Bris- 
tol, and upon its branch lines. Hard wood 
of every variety; pig iron from the furnaces 
of Lynchburg (2), Roanoke (2 in operation 
and 1 now under construction), Pulaski (1 
in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), Ivan- 
hoe (1 in operation and 1 to be built in 1890), 
Radford (1 to be built in 1890), Salem, 
Graham, Max Meadows and Bristol (1 at 
each point under construction); bar iron 
from the rolling mills at Richmond, Roan- 
oke, Lynchburg and Richlands (1 now under 
construction); coke and semi bituminous 
coalfrom the Pocahontas Flat Top Field; 
superior gas coals from the mines of the 
Clinch Valley Extension; giass sand from 
Tazewell County: cotton from the markets 
of the Southern States and wool from all 
the Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories, at advantageous freight rates. 
Favorable freight rates made upon raw 
materials to all factories established upon 
its line, as well as to points in the Unittd 
States and Territories upon the manufac- 
tured articles. 

Those seeking new fields for manufactur- 
ing establishments should not fail to in- 
vestigate the wonderful development of 
iron, coal and coke industries that has been 
made within the past five years along the 
line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
and the advantages offered by the State of 
Virginia in the supply of raw materials, 
by the Norfolk and Western Railroad in 
the matter of freight facilities and rates 
upon raw materials, and for reaching 
home, far distxnt and foreign markets, and 
by the cities and towns along its line in the 
way of advantageous sites, free or at a 
moderate cost. Many of the cities and 
towns exempt manufacturing establish- 
ments from taxation for a series of years. 

For further information as to freight 
rates and sources of supply of raw mate- 
rials, maps of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road and its extensions now under con 
struction, and pamphlets descriptive of the 
territory tributary to its lines, apply to A. 
POPE, General Freight Agent, Roanoke, 
Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, Vice-President. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortga age Loans. 


Highest eostgmantote "9 ding. Thorough 
oad) rases of ia Choice Wests rn 


“JOHNSON, “WoL AUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 
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6% BONDS 


IN parC ine OF $100, $500, 


HAMILTON! LO. aN & TRUST CO 


OR 
Taper DEBENTUKE WONDS KUN FIVE YEARS. 
TERK awit BLE SEM!-ANNUALLY aT 
“BR OWN BROTHERS & cu. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPAIA OR BOSTON. 


UNION PRUSE co. Bly NEW YORK, 


Also First hw ae five years, Day- 
ing 6 per cent, on {mpeoved ci y and farm wertz. 
and guaranteed by the Hamilton Loen Tru 
Compeny. for enle at par and accrued interest. Yor 
pamphiet or information, send to or cal! at 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, 

PHILADELPHIA OF ICE, 382 DREXE!. BLD'G. 


in pio ly ro 
veg sealty, 
GINKORD. 
rate 9 Agent, 
PITTSBURG TOWN CO.,. Pittsburg, Kan. 


$50,000 
6 Per Cent. Secured Collateral 
Trust Bonds issued by 


SIOUX CITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Paid-Up Capital $100,000, 


At Par and Interest from July 1st. 


Interest payable semi-annually at American Ex- 
change National Bank. New York. 

AD unusually ch ice investment, 

The cnarter ot this Company dss oes not permit an 
indebtedness above two-thirds of = eee stock. 

Correspondence solicited. Addr: 


W. P. MANLEY, nl 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


FARMERS PLOW Willems 
Valley, (Salem its center). fertile acres. 
Grass alwavs green. Climate pone and winter a 


vaice! EWERY MONTH ‘cir 


gee. Be Schools, Caaretee. lance lee. -priced, but So 
armers uring in.Sen 

stamp for illus, Sanhioc® AW ORECON 
to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, (State Capital] Ore 














HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
Wasninetonesssessic iene an 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits. 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 13 Palladio, Duluth, Minn 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


TENNE-SEE LAND 
wae 








Russell, of Chatt: 7 9 and the Rev. W. H. Bowen. 
D.D., of Providence, 
A limited number Of § shares are for s1le at $15.00 per 
alee LAWREN: & and | sto: k cop be had through 
LAV A AL ee AD gh 
roadway, New 
F. W. PRESCOT T & OO., 54 Devonshire St., Boston. 





The Safe Deposit Company of New York, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COM- 
PANY IN THE WORLD. 


HAVE NEW SAFES 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Send for circular. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


RAYS HARBOR 


Washington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast. 


RAILROAD TERMINUS ow ‘eine pushed 


through to Grays Harbor from the Walla Walla 
wheat fields. Rich tributory country, wheat, coal, 
hay and timber. Largest body of government land in 
Washington, subject to homestead, tributary. Two-fifths 
of all timber in Washington tributary; the future seat 
of great lumber manufacturing and other industries. 


THE BEST HARBOR is‘sacure mites of 


anchorage, only 10 miles of towage; 350 miles nearer 
San oe and the worlds markets than Tacoma. 
Nieled natural Grays 
Harbor -—_ on Grays Harbor country offers great 
inducements to settlers, investors and business men: 
For complete particulars address 
GRAYS HARBOR COMPANY, 
e Grays Harbor, Washington. 

















THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays 6 per cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence sclicited. 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA, 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, JUNE 30, 1890. 





Assets, 
First Mortgage Loans.......... #, - 966 78 
Mortgage Interest Due........ 34.279 48 
Loanson Collateral and Personal 84.692 86 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants. 2,040 01 
SundryeAccounts............... 
Furniture and Fixtures... 
| |) a 
Se Office Building 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 











Liabilities. 

SD iin0.00000-0600-40000000. 008 900 00 
Ga bcestcdimnendaneed caer 100,000 00 
Undivided Earnings............ 111,059 07 
| a ee 8,975, "400 00 
ee eee 188.154 20 
Other Deposits..... 202 .ccecsee 8,897 92 

Debenture Coupons Due = 
SS eee re 6,135 50 
$4.889,646 69 


This Company has no outstanding guaranteed Mortgages; its fall Hability is shown upon 
its statements, and the issue of Debentures is limited to ten times the paid-up Capital. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa, 


80 (1950) 
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Fort Wo 








h, Texas: 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. |: 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 





Investments Made with the Utmost Safety and Profit. 


The New England Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany propose carrying on a general banking business. 
Loans on first-class property negotiated. Capital in- 
vested; county, city and school bonds bought and sold. 

For particulars, address 


L. B. IMBODEN, President. 





PIERRE | 


Will be the next young city to surprise you with 
a wonderful growth. 

She isthe most promising city of her size in the 
United states. 

Besides a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of weaith in minerals tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits of 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold. 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 1890 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 
guarantee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 
assume all risks. 
Cor -espondence solicited. 
tion address 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, 8. DAK. 


REFERENCES 
REV. DR. WM. H. BLACKBURE, President Presby- 
terian College. Pierr 
REV DR. JAMES C. JACK SON, Dansville, N. Y. 
REV. 8. M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


REY. JOHN 4 sizuse, Somerville, Mass 
vain GKEW, U. s. Senator from South 


For further informa- 


a 4 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 





WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for ——- and individual investors, 
bearing 4 per cept., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick Nanonal Bank, of Boston. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tietencrct Denver iscncan- 


er than jand the same aistance trom the comer 
of any city of its size and Laat 5 pl in America 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of Bs 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vyestwment. Manv who have never seen the property 
pave madein from three to five years, 

and fu, information furnished upon 


The ChaMer ERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


oF me Ca Nese) AN 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 








8% 9.710 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATEo" WASHINGTON 
SURPLUS MUNEY :rs=cutir in 


and Bonds, or for a short time in good Loans oa 
Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. The only eer dealing 
in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 











burst mrs 4 Louns o & 10 per cent. 
a MAVEN errrovea First National Bank, 
Puirhaven. Puaet Sound Terminus 

Great North Manito! 


TE hha ot 4 ed ine 
vited. HAMILTON & REYWOLDS 


| MISSIOURI TRUST co, 
CASH CAPITAL $200, ooo. 


TEN years business shows 3 890 loans 


iC, ABRTETALING... ....----cerveeee $3,941 
Total camber of farecicvares ese , 
Yarmstaken by — pessbeoe be 


Farms taken by Company.......... a 

Real Estate Account July Ist, 1890 pd 
Correspondence solicited. Gat isfaction guaran 

Send for circular giving full particulars with descrip- 


tion of securit 
0. A. CRARDALL. 





les. 
4. L. FAULHABER, 
reasurer resident. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, Juve 30th, 1890, 





Gapical subscribed........... 92-998-o83 0 
| Paid up (in cash).............. 00u 
Surplas and undivided 
Si itsccnedode paaneoneensosees 


96,218 85 
11.288885 04 
6 Per Cent. Debentures. 


6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 


4 1-2ard 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
three months to two years. 

All Manicips!l, Railroad, Water and other 
first-classbonds. = 


OFFICES 
ew York, 208 Broadway. Lonvon, pages. 
Palla. 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, German 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City Missouri. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 
Cherries, 


BIG RED APPLES =. 


ba. a 9 Gonee so mild the grass g:ows al! the year 

U. 5S Census reports show Oregon the 
Dealthtest State inthe Union. Paradise for nervous 
sufferers. Willamette Valley, containing four mil- 
lions of fertile acres, eacels the world for grain and 
trait. Nocropfaiiares. Noirri a. No Cyciones. 
No extreme heat. Kich lands, c 


Ten Acres in Fruit Worth 
a Quarter-Section in Wheat. 


Capital of Oregon and heart of this far- 

tees valley. Immense water power. 

Churches and schoois abound. Fise pub- 

lic buildings and “tate institutions. 

ty. Therapid inflow of men and monet 2 causing 
constant and rapid rise in real estate values 


Manufacturing and commercial 

i A ae ane Metropolis of the North- 

vii g the largest trade and 

gre*test wealth ota ane ‘ae in the world in proportion 

to its peoniatien, rine fiela for investment. Prices 
soon douole 


Money Carefully Invested for Non- 
hesidents. 


Correspondence invited. Price-list and illustrated 
Damphk ts sentfree. Kerferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
y— ane Portiand, and bankers of either city. Ad- 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


* Hotel Portiand,’”’ Portiand, Oregon. 


FOR SALE. 


Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds running 5 
years, iluterest payable semi-annually, secured by 
inside vacant property in Kansas City, Mo. Interest 
and principal guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


ASHBROOK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


822 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Pears, 
Prunes, 








TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
Center of Business—Corner lot 88 feet by 215 feet 
nting on a eee ar seoet 8. two handsome sto; 
with bas roe A mea leng catabiisbed balanes 


tena 
le in valuein afew years, 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0Q,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paidin, . . $1.000,000 .00. 


Debentures, “hort-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence meliciied. 





L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THO WRY, 
a, on’ Vice-Pres’ts, 








more money made from the increased 
pene 9 car A estate from year to year, than in any 


OULD many persons Aiton sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investmeots in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 

of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 

ecurity to an investor? 
w would you like to live in a community of 
souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
hools and pl it homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc.., etc., ata 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual values bigher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 








“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho wili not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
DOMOE.. 00 sie ectve velp' wo awedes 

In 1888 its population 
reached. .......0..+. .0+0++++10,000 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
1t is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 


to 
Tas No 


ae Fy a 


900 





YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


tloss to investors a geod reason f 
the Deven ture Bonds and Mortgage Loans bt he 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $20.000. 


Assets, 00. Highest rate of inte : 
sistem ih chalet weet _— fbr y i 


Tress 
_— beg oo ¥ one rons. | Presid 
10 wAneae ca NEW VORK wpgidents, 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


SIOUX CITY IOWA. 





ton banks irs 
cel Bank Ida eeiare lowa; ethe Danbury State 

















k, bury. low a; the Battle Creek “av 
B ia reo Towa; the Ute , Ute, lowa 
the German State Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 
ushing, , lowa; the Farmers te 
Emerson, Neb. it is fully guaranteed by this Com: 
pe he and will net investors 7 per cent. The best of ref- 
erences given. Oorrespondeuce soli ited. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eaecutore, etc..can invest in these bonds. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Notice to Investors, 


braska, 

















| te ties Land aud investment CO, 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


een fe wea: osone 





mndence ca Pree Waites for partic: . 
. CLARK E. C. a! Treas. 
|. M.MCELHINNBY, V' C.P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


‘ice- Pres: 
a DEWING ARSON 18 Wail Ste Agents. 
¥. A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


~ Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as termes the safest invest- 
ments apne to the public 








‘ers to 
joa. Hira Doms & & Son, New York City, 

Co., New York City. 
i. of the Chemical National 


y 
F. D. on Sreh, Eaq., of the National Safe Deposit Com 


F. ae toy No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 
mW the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 
NATIONAL | Union 
sank Investment 
_____| Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
$450,000 subscribed by the Offic: am. Davectors and 
Business Men of Portland. $530.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circula's with full co 
UNION INVESTMENT CO 


References : 
Amer'ca: National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
_Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe fe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 

By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that DU LU 

from Buffalo, and all pointe 











ing fetion  ¢ they rate rot nearly TEN THOU- 
SANDa r, and such wondertu Lenore 
a rapid vance in real estate W 


ter, and if you 
and we we wil send full informatiop, 


LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENT 


. BE SENT INVESTORS = 














September 4, 1890.] 
United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
Deremasy te See 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 








hich may made at any time withdrawn after 
bi Motive, and'will be entitied to interest for 

exe tors, administrators, o of estates, abd 
women ene the 


company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 

ILSON G. Hi Ww: '. 
CUINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANTEL D. LORD, WARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
James Low, ARLES 3. SM 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROC ER, 

WILLIS J AMES SXANDER E- re 
ee STUBOORMING. Al D. SLOANE. 7 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


DENVER 
RANKS Al AMONG THE FIRST 
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~- BARGAIN. 


Senes of fine upland for $225.00. Bagctialis etapees 


r wheat. Title wing Taxes 
Title furnished sh: Land t ty free of ail in- 
cumbrances. 


WILLIAM K. PALMER, 


Meade, Kansas. 
EDWARD HAMMETT,} 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 

108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 


WHVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


a - -L, invited. 








Have You Money to Invest? 


ity offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate. investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of of 
the perty purchased by us for non-residents, dur- 
Sage last year, has vanessa oom 50 to 100 per 
ceni 


$100,000 First Mortgage 
R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver, Cele. 





DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE LOANS 


come ‘F280. ob Tice, $30,000. W 
MYERS & WHIPPLE. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for gupestpattios, References: National 
Banks of Denv: 

Wolfe, Webb rand Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 











Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. | am familiar with the ruling 
prices or the past twelve years, and I - 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
ize IND «P&NDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 

ational Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


t. B CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-Americin Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REAL ESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Correspondence invited. "ineterences furnished. 








J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


BEAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Cole, 
Im ag inside Che An 4h estate a spec 





ks bi 
rivi blocks built and 
rented or 80! 


sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest c: 
- _— inside or unimproved outside city oo 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


tiny ha. REAL ESTATE 





ing the wet try end id jobbing < copeer ot ne 
SS, 6 per cent. 

Aw BS to the class o 

property and locatio on. First class Eastern and West- 


ern wee 
s.M. CHANDLER. Dulath, Minn. 


8% REAL Ee ESTATE 9% 


made only on productive AN NS property. 
Geod security, rfect title, and prompt 
Rayment << atovest ueranteed, 


First class ban’ reTLL TL 
105 East wa AW! Trinidad: Colorado. 


Large Bodies of <— 
Timber and Mineral ads for 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


FREEMAN & BRINKELEY, 
36 Madison a Memphis, Tenn. 


ERENCES: Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
vou Union & Planters’ Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ornce % THE Sout sESy Ly coM- 
pen <3 Youe. August 7th 2th. 1890. 
OR 
wire o fellewis due " Ist, 


be paid at this office . 

va exad ax and ws Orleans R.R. Co. 7 Division) 

Mexican Ut By O° age. 6 per 
cent, TiMOTH HOPKINS, reasurer. 




















(ourums FROM THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
bonde of the ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON 
AND BIG SANDY R.R. CO., due September Ist, 1890, 
will be paid at maturity, at the office of the Newport 
News and Mississippi Valley Company, 28 Broad 
Street (Mills Building), New York. 
{. E. GATES, Treasurer, 





FOKANE FALLS =: ad moet pro 


d-eentre Se a rich cultural, 

~— timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will —— loan _—_ 


int Nadie Ciizens gens Nati, Traders Natt B Nati Beat Bank 
about thistes growing city cushion, nae Fegan acer es 
STATE OF WASn eaTou. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. tenia 3 made ak Ware — 
a un information address, 

NER, Investment te Puente e EY 


THE UNITED STATIS 


NATIONAL BA 
‘ No, 41Wall St., New 5 - 
gap = avhdars capnpncureteseele £939:888 
LOGAN C. MURRAY, Fresidens. 
neces »K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 


Transacts « General Bankirg Business. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


























THE activity inthe dry goods market 
noted last week has again been a promi- 
nent feature, and all the principal jobbers 
report a business considerably in excess of 
average experience. Retailers from all 
parts of the country have been present in 
large numbers, purchasing staple and de- 
partment goods with freedom, and there 
was a marked increase in the demand for 
certain spring and summer fabrics for 
next season. At first hands seasonable 
goods moved spasmodically, a fair display 
of activity one day being followed by 
quietude approavhing dullness the next. 
The re-order demand by mail and wire 
maintained its previous goodly propor- 
tions. Accounts from the interior leave 
no doubt as to the effectual clearance of 
stocks, there. They point also to an im- 
provement in crop prospects not notice- 
able in the general run of information 
supplied to the produce exchanges here 
and West. Prices of staple and patterned 
cotton fabrics generally remain firm, with 
the exception of print cloths which are 
fractionally lower. The shut down of the 
Fall River Mills for one week has proved a 
failure and, as already reported, there isan 
agitation on foot to secure a further shut 
down of one week in September, as it is 
believed that nothing short of curtail- 
ment of 500,00 pieces will prop up prices, 
In the mean time a resolution not to sell 
64x64’s atlessthan 3 5.16c. per yard has 
been signed by three-fourths of the manu- 
facturers and will, it is expected, obtain 
he adhesion of the remainder. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Agents report an intermittent demand 
for staple cotton goods. Prices were 
mostly firm, and stocks of manufactured 
goods are by no means redundant. 
Brown sheetings were in request for con- 
version purposes at previous prices, but 
certain light-weight brown goods were, 
in sympathy with prints cloths, in favor 
of buyers, 38 to 48 inch makes being easi- 
est to purchase. Colored cottons were in 
light request, but in white goods staple 
and fancy descriptions for next spring 
fair orders were booked. In the jobbing 





tdepartment there was unmistakable ac- 








.tivity in goodssuitable for current needs 
‘as well as for next season. Fine ‘‘wash” 


dress fabrics, such as zephyrs, seersuckers, 
eic., and summer underwear, figured 
prominently in the latter orders. Dark 
style prints and ginghams were compara- 
tively quiet, but there was still a healthy 
proportion between the stocks to be dis- 
posed and the demand for them. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Business in the woolen department has 
not undergone any material change dur- 
ing the week under review, the demand 
and other characteristics being about the 
same as outlined in recent reports. Low- 
grade woolens and worsteds, for men’s 
wear, were relatively more active than 
medium qualities; tariff uncertainties 
have doubtlessly checked business in the 
latter to some extent. Fine makes of 
worsted suitings and trousering for spring 
trade are firmly held by mill agents in 
face of a quiet demand, and prices gener- 
ally are steady. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three OP  hcceniimentee 238 “ 
Four ee ptenenaeneee —_— = 
Five or more “ oes0es ete aa 


Regular rate, $3.00. 


Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the tame 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines mm connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Messrs. DUNLAP & COMPANY announce in our 
advertising columns that their fall styles of gentle- 
men’s silk und felt hats are now on sale at eo 
stores in New York, Chicago and Philade. phi. and 
at their metpestnet agencies in the principal cities of 
the United State 








in 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


IMPERIA!. GRANUM has been before the public for 
twenty-seveo years and has been used in thousands 
of families. and, we believe, always with pertectsat- 
isfaction. itis without question the most valuable 
f preparation ror children and invalids ever 
brought before the public. and it is safe to say thata 
very large number of children are now in perfect 
hea | amet its use. For invalids it is equally 
valuable 


+ 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Lawrence 3. Mott & Company. who are offering stock 
of the South Tennessee Lund Company of Chatta- 
nooga, enn. 








BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PaA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


It ie the only line by which from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis you can reach the Pacific Coast, either 
via St. Paul or wre via Denver, via Council 
Bluffs or Omaha, or via Kansas City or St. Joseph. 
Tickets via the Burlington Route can be Tr of 


for office or home use and issued by the Burlington 

Rowse, will be furnished responsible parties free on 

appl Ty to P. S. Eustis, | mero I Passenger Agent, 
. R.R., Chicago, ill .—Ad 





IN THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHE- 
NIES AT CRESSON. 


EARLY AUTUMN EXCURSION VIA PENNSYL- 
ANIA RAILROAD. 


CRESSON ouaaaes is the most deligh'ful mountain 
resort of America, and the bright. invizorating days 
of september there are only equaled by the cool, 
restful night- breezes which EH their bealtne and 
bealth-rentening. missions. untain House at 

as been, long famous for its 
living, and the wensertet i iand surrounding i is cele- 
brated 10: mattic beauty. this 
attractive, field the Penvayivania. Retirese Company 
ping — xcursion on Thurs- 
day. See Excursion tickets good for ten 
. clading a day’s board at the celebrated 
ouse. will be sold trom. A. York at $9.50, 
Philadelphia, at at 2 and at proportionately low 
rates from aahet St 

The special train o! or Pailm man vests Cars ane Day 

Coaches will leave Fyladelphie : at 10:40 a.m, Regu- 
lar fy from New York 00 A.M will connect 
with the 1. Tickets will also be sold from all 

Brinctpal # Lye etd the New ser. Amboy. Pnila- 
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on Seman a meee and ‘ngitiinore, and 
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Silk, ‘such as our Grandmothers wore.” 


Burlington, N. J., Mar. 20,’90. 
Mess. John D. Cutter &-Co., 
44 East 14th St., New York. 
Dear Sirs: 
About ten years ago I bought one 
of * Cutter’s” silk dresses, and I 
wore tt constantly for eight years, 
until I thought it never would wear 
out, then, as the fabric was still 
good—not u crack or split in any 
part of it—I ripped it up, put the 
silk in the wash tub and washed all 
the dirt and grease out of it, made 
it over again, and to-day I still 
have a handsome gown. 
I heard that the late Mrs. Moul- 
ton, of New York, did the same, so 
I tried it with success, beyond my 
expectations. Yours truly, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, 





DUNLAP’S 


Fall Styles of Gentle- 
men’s Silk and Felt Hats 
are now on sale. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Hats are on sale only at our 
Retail Stores and authorized agents in 
allthe principal cities of the United 
States. None genuine without our 
trade mark. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 








UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
OPEN TO OCTOBER 1. 
REDUCED RATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


GEORGE 8S. ADAMS, Manager. 














Hotel Brunswick | 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


TRAVEL. 
“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. Warner, 
— GILBerT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent b mail = receipt of pub- 
finkos® price, Fifty 
Oo. W. *RUeGLEs, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Fallg. Route,” 
CHICAGO, 
































TYPE, ER ESeES AND MATERIALS 


VAN ERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong NP) Cases and Cabinets, MK Tae Stands, etc. 
Engravers’ TURKPY. "ROX WOOD’ Machinists’ 

ania TERN LETTERS. 
8 Spruce “treet. New York: 


Any “Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent, 
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Susurance. 


18 INSURANCE MONEY INACTIVE? 


DEaR Sir :—I should be glad of light on 
a@ question that | have never seen stated, 
but which, it would seem, would interest 
business and financial men generally. 

Is life insurance dividing the wealth of 
this country into two kinds, which for con- 
venience we will call commercial and trust 
money; and is the movement from tne 
former to the latter going steadily on ? 

I limit the question to life companies; 
for the great bulk of fire premiums are 
paid out for losses, salaries and dividends 
in a comparatively short time after they are 
received. 

If the answer to this inquiry be a nega, 
tive one, then I would ask, Isit not true 
that life insurance premiums are—so 
largely, as to make it the rule—paid in by 
young, healthy, enterprising men ? 

Young, because of both the age limit im- 
posed by the companies and the increasing 
cost bar the older men. Healthy, certainly, 
and enterprising, or they would not forego 
a present pleasure for future good. 

Just the elements we look for in success- 
ful business men, we find in the contribu- 
tors to the reserve that is held to one day 
pay their policy. 

Is it not true that the reserve so held is 
emphatically trust money ? 

It may be argued tbat it is such, but for 
a time, and then returns to commercial use. 
1 have not seen it so. Neither the widow, 
orphan nor man in aivanced years who 
lives to collect an endowment policy is 
likely to venture much in business. 

It may bea surprise to others to know 
that the twenty-seven life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts 

hold assets for forty-five million dollars 
in excess of the entire capital of the Na- 
tional Banks of this country, which num- 
ber thirty-three hundred and eighty-three, 
as shown by the last report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under date of 
April 9th, 1890, 

lf there 1s not this division going on, how 
shall we account for the rates of interest at 
which high-grade muuicipal bonds and 
prime mortgage loans are being absorbed, 
and if this transfer from what we have 
called commercial to trast money is not 
taking place, how are the banks in New 
York able to obtain such rates as have been 
currently quoted at this season of the 
year ? 

if there is not this movement, how shall 
we understand the facts that of late, even 
in the face of stringent money often, trust 
funds are plenty, even here in the West, 
at very low rates, and bonds are going 
either at advancing premiums or declining 
interest rates. 

I do not assume, either, that life insur- 
rance companies hold all the trust moneys 
or that all the moneys they hold are out of 
commercial channels; for in their holdings 
of bank stock etc., a large amount in the 
aggregate is returned tosuch use, but large 
as is this amount it is smal! as compared 
with the six hundred and seventy millions 
that areheld. If the answer isthatsucha 
division is going on, then we are put to the 
further inquiry as to results of the move- 
ment. 

May it not have an important bearing 
both on general business and the future 
business of the companies? 


For the purpose of the inquiry raised 
here, we cannot see that it is of any con- 
sequence whether life insurance premiums 
are paid by young men or by old ones, 
The only material difference which could 
be claimed to exist is what we suppose 
the writer hus in mind: that the younger 
man, being engaged in actual business, 
must diminish his working capital by 
every dollar héPuts into insurance, while 
the elderly man, having retired, would 
simply take from the earnings of his 
permanent investments. Our friend’s 
error seems to us to be in his assumption 
of a distinction between ‘‘ commercial 
and trust money.” Of course, life insur- 
ance receipts are trust funds necessarily, 
being held for a future and definite con- 
tingency; yet we conceive the line he 
seeks to draw between commercial and 
trust money a purely arbitrary one, if we 
understand him. Heseems to think that 
insurance assets are somehow locked up 
and withdrawn from the general working 
circulation of capital; we consider this to 
be so in just about the same manner and 
degree that bank assets are locked up and 
withdrawn, but no more, Our friend is 








THE (NDEPENDENT. 
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cashier of a bank in a large Western city; 
is not this intelligible to him? 

The $100 which a young merchant has 
subject to check is not under any statu- 
tory dictation; he may buy jewelry for 
his wife with it, or spend 1t for fireworks, 
or put itinto merchandise for his counter. 
As soon as he has paid it for an insurance 
policy, it comes more or less under the 
restriction of laws as to investment; the 
insurance company cannot lawfully bay 
grain or build a flour-mill with it, but at 
can lend the money on mortgage to some 
man who can do that. Hence the differ- 
ence is not great, surely. The “trust” 
funds of insurance as quickly as possible 
become commercial by being put out into 
use; how, else, could they return any in- 
come? 

Our friend seems to argue, from low 
interest and advancing premiums on gilt- 
edged bonds, that the gorging of idle 
money (or of money comparatively re- 
stricted in movement) in insurance com- 
panies is becoming or liable to become a 
source of disturbance. To the degree that 
money is actually tied up by being turned 
in for premiums, we admit that such 
would be the tendency; yet the decline 
of interest is the work of broader and 
deeper causes, and we cannot see the 
tying-up. It is a mere truism—and yet 
oue which is unknown to perhaps eight 
out of ten in the entire population—that 
commercial inactivity and hard times and 
periodical crises do not proceed at all from 
any deficiency in the quantity of money 
out from stoppages in its movement, and 
these stoppages are because certain classes 
of persons have lost their confidence for 
the time being and refuse to take 
ventures, 


INSURANCE OF INFANTS. 


THE alleged immorality of insuring the 
lives of young children has been more 
than once considered in these columns; 
but a fresh outbreak about it recently in 
England brings it again to mind. The 
vnce powerful Saturday Review states 
that “children are now insured before 
they are born and at the payment of one 
penny a week; this insures a sum which 
far more than covers the funeral ex- 
penses, and the same child is often in- 
sured in more than one office.” The 
writer adds that while it would be incred- 
ibly foolish and desperately wicked to 
killan infant by poison or by ordinary 
violence, ‘insufficient food and judi- 
ciously improper treatment in one or two 
small particulars” are quite sufficient. 
Undoubtedly nothing is easier than to 
killan infant without incurring danger 
of a conviction for murder, just as it is 
perfectly easy to kill either one’s self or 
another without affording legal proof 
that the act was intentional; but to point 
out how a thing could be done is not 
showing that it has been done. The 
writer refers to an injudicious (if not 
reckless) speech of the Bishop of Peter- 
horough, said to have abounded in start- 
ling statements,” among them that a 
medical man of Birmingham hid written 
him “that from his experience it was 
absolutely true that hundreds of children 
were murdered in that town every year,” 
and that a doctor’s certificate means 
nothing, also that in a certain town 
(name not given) people talk of ‘‘ having 
a little funeral and a big drink.” Then 
Punch takes a turn with a cartoon of 
‘*the modern Cornelia,” a horrible gin- 
soaked creature who clutches insurance 
policies on two dying childreu,” insured 
for £6 each,” points to them, and says 
** These are my jewels ”; there is a bit of 
verse, bad in all respects, which concludes 
with 

* What was it little Bobby said? 
* We’ll get four pounds when 
_  *Sarah’s dead!” 

Of course, the Rev. Benjamin Waugh 
—an excellent and amiable man whom 
the writer has the pleasure of knowing, 
but a hopeless monomaniac upon his hob- 
by that the caildren of Great Britain are 
being murdered and to be murdered for 
the insurance on them—rushes forward, 
as he has done repeatedly, drawing for 
his facts partly upon common hearsay 
and partly upon imagination. He wants 
the insurance of children prohibited, and 











the Bishep of Peterborough has also pre- 
pared a bill, which is probably more for 
suppression than regulation, altho we 
have not yet seen the details of it. 

Reverting to the assertions of the Sat- 
urday Review, altho the writer omits to 
state directly what amount is engaged 
upon unborn children for a pénny per 
werk or how long before birth this con- 
tract is made to run, hesays that under it 
the parent ‘‘ may make a profit of three 
or four pounds on the death of a baby, to 
say nothing of what would be spent on 
food and clothes.” According to this, 
at least five or six pounds must be pro- 
curable fora penny per week, and where 
and which are the companies that make 
such contracts? The nearest approach to 
this in the tables of the Prudential is £10 
for the weekly penny, but the lowest age 
under this table is 11 years; under another 
table infants of less than one year are 
taken, but the weekly penny covers only 
£1 10s,, after the policy has run three 
months and £2 10s. after it has run ayear. 
Turn it as you may, the story isa piece of 
sensationalism, utterly impossible under 
the laws of human nature, For there 
murders are for money, if they oc- 
cur at all, and the money the greed 
of a few secures must be plundered from 
some, much greater number of per- 
sons somehow. Well, how, and from 
whom? The “graveyard” co-opera- 
tiveism of Pennsylvania. some ten years 
ago, was quite intelligible ; a lot of spec- 
ulators insured decrepit persons, often 
without their knowledge, and the process 
then became, to each one, waiting for his 
luck ; each paid his assessments, with a 
perfect knowledge of what he was doing, 
in the bope that his parcicular life would 
be one of the next to go and he could be 
*‘ let out” with a profit. Of course, such 
a wicked arrangement offered a tempta- 
tion to murder which in some few cases 
was not resisted ; but supp se the mur- 
ders became general and not the rare ex- 
ception, it is plain that the thing would 
break immediately as a financial opera- 
tion. And to talk in the extravagant 
manner of these well-meaning persons in 
England is to say that there are compan- 
ies which thrive upon, or at least peace- 
fully endure, being systematically robbed. 
The position is utterly absurd. Thecom- 
panies are not named: the facts are not 
presented ; cool investigation has repeat- 
edly shown that there is nothing in it 
except hearsay and the unquestioning be- 
lief of some good people who on this 
matter are as wild as the lunatic who 
fancies that his legs are glass. 

That some children, and some adults, 
are murdered, in the hope of collecting 
insurance on them, is true; so it is true 
that other children and other adults are 
murdered from other motives. Men who 
have built up a vast business in the insur- 
ing of very young lives are likely to be 
= as strong humanitarians as are Mr. 

augh and the rest; certainly they are 
better business men, and they understand 
their particular business, On the side of 
the defenre against acharge supported by 
no definite proof, it may be said that the 
tendency of infantile insurance is to save 
life rather than destroy it. This is so in 
many ways. For one, when the circum- 
stances of a child’s death are not wholly 
beyond suspicion, the neighbors ask 
whether there was any insurance, and 
they are put upon inquiry at once if there 
was. 

To the foregoing we add an extract from 
the London Insurance Record, being a 
comparison of the infantile death rate, in 
the experience of the Prudential for the 
ten years 1879-88, the policies passing 
under observation being the enormous 
number of 9 236,920, with the rate given 
in two mortauity tables: 


came * rate of mortality per 1000. 


. Farr’s > « LAfe 
Table No. 3. 
(From Carlisle 
Ages. Prudential. Census Returns.) Tab'e. 
0-1 99.46 165.59 158.90 
1-2 65.24 65.59 80.61 
89 36.14 64.92 
B4 18.62 2 38 37. 
4-5 13.48 17.92 28.72 
10.63 18.53 17.80 
6-7 7.61 10.75 12.28 
7-8 5.72 9.16 8.79 
8-9 4.89 7 69 6. 
9-10 4.28 6.57 5.08 





INTERESTING, AT LEAST. 


A Boston paper tells a story of a fire in 
Lynn which is curious at least, whether 
correct or otherwise. A firm dealing in 
morocco had a tire, and claimed that they 
bad incurred a total loss, their stock be- 
ing valued at $85,000 and insured for 
$65,000. The adjusters looked over the 
case, thought the leather seemed to have 
some value left in it, and so offered to 
pay $70,000 and take the stock, this be- 
ing really a purchase of the leather, on 
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speculation, for $5,000. The transaction 
was closed on that basis, the money paid, 
and the leather delivered. The purchasers 
got experts to examine it carefully, and 
they pronounced it worth $35 000. Next, 
aman with two eyes open fcr business 
thought he saw a profit, got another man 
to join him, and bought the leather for 
$40,000 ; the story then rounds up nicely 
to a conclusion by adding that the keen 
man sold the leather here and there for a 
total of $60,000, so that he and his backer 
made $10,000 apiece. The insurance 
companies thus got back the extra $5.000 
they put into the leather, with $35.000 
profit to set against their insurance l.ss 
of $65,000; the two purchasers of the 
leather in bulk made $20,000; and altho 
the last purchasers are not followed up 
in the story, the presumption is that they 
also made a profit, as they had every op- 
portunity for careful examination. The 
original owners, altho they came out 
$5,000 better off than their insurance, 
seem to have contributed the rubsequent 
— of others. They might seem to 

ave been dull at their own business, but 
they had the trouble and loss of the fire 
upon them, were probably unrettled in 
mind and perhaps in great need of cash 
and not disposed to speculate upon sal- 
vage in a lot of smoked aud hot leather 
which could not then be really examined. 
If the story is true, it illustrates the un- 
certainties of insurance. 





THE Philadelphia agent of the Equita- 
ble mentions the late George H. Siuart, 
of that city, scarcely known to the gen- 
eration now in active life, but a promi- 
nent merchant in Philadelphia once. Dur- 
ing the War, he was President of tle 
Christian Commission; later, a bank 
President; all his hfe, active in benevo 
lent and Christian work; and he died 
crowned with years and a record of use- 
fulness. The special point of the refer- 
ence to him is that at dea h nine-tenths 
of his, estate, $100,000, was life insurance, 
and that not oniy did he thus come off, 
at the end, safely and successfully as to 
fortune after experiencing ups and 
downs, but that he was able to do more 
for others, justitiably and with a feeling 
of comfort, than if he had not provided 
for his estate through insurance, There 
is a true story of a shrewd and wise 
man who took out some. additional in- 
surance because hé was making his will 
and found he had not enough to go round 
the circle and make ail the legacies he 
desired. Perhaps this example is not to 
be strictly followed, yet the principle un- 
derlying the action is eminently wise 
and sound. ‘Having done all” (says the 
Apostle) ‘‘stand.” We might say, hav- 
ing done all tor your family and estate 
by life insurance, spend, accoraing to the 
wisdom and virtue that is in you. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 
6 Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever betore offer- 
Examine its merits before insuring yuur lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


meorporated May, 1851. 


Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 

i Providence, R. I. 


WAM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 























$2,436,189 73 
LIVE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pald-up insurance values to whicb the in- 
by Entities by the Massachusetts Statute. 
44, t= and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WH, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soczety 
may be obtained on a 
plication. The follow- 


ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . 22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders $11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,016,060. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 
Tontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ~o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society also issuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
The 30th STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





Risks 5 Bre 
Risks in force, . Bt acy tassel 
A on ay Sones Der ee 

uring ° 


over 188s, . . . 


$10,319,174 46 


a . “ . a ,657,248 44 
e651 eit @yitie 1,717, 81 


Wii oA eM «itd: 2 1,119,019 62 
. * _ . . 3,087 16 
. © «© «© o $15 ,608 38 
ei! seiivew i 3,058 16 


> «© « « « $151,602,483 37 


A Spd Set Sy” 388,222 O56 
° « « -« « $565,949,933 92 

Pg Hg By $83,824,749 56 
Stoomliceylriee we 182,310 

* - e . € 23,941 
. . ° e . 44,5 

7 + o * 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . 
other Becuritics, é e 


Real Estate 
United States Bonds and 


Loans on Collateral 
Cash in "Banks and Trust 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


$69,361,913 13 


- $50,323,469 81 
éacit 9,845,500 00 
at interest, ‘ - $2,988,632 79 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks ek 


Year, Assumed. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420. . $851 789, 285. «++ -$108,876,178 51....... $4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441 Satie 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886 56,832,7 es 809,208. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643, 
1887. 69,457,468....... "628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,204,442 
1888..... 103,214,261....... 482,125,184. ..... 126,082,153 56...... 940,063 
1889... .. 151,602,483....... 565,949,934, ..... 136,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sproviys, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 
Ricwarp A. leCuay, 
ames C, HoLpeEn, 


Ontver Harrman, 
Henry W. Smiru, 

Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce F, Baker, 


UDLEY OLCcorTT, 


Avexanper H, Rice, 


utien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


os, THOMPSON, i 


S. Vaw RENSSELAER CruGeER, Jno. W. Aucuincoss, 
Cuaries R. HENDERSON, 

Gerorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, 
= HERRICK, 
m. P. Drxon, 
ERMANN C. VON Post,| FrepERIC CroMWELL,) Rosert A. GRANNISS, 
Nicworas C, Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


HEODORE MorForD, 
WituiamM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wiuiam D. WaAsHBurN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avucustus D, JuiLtiarp 
Cuaries E, Mitter, 
James W, Hustep. 


- «= Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - -~- - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cast.ier, 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Dieectors 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D.. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital... .......ccccceess $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

Ss Sic varcenstcergessonsons 2,746,070 02 
Wot Gurpias....ccccccccsccssecsee 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 


Gress MAGS... 000.000 ccccccece 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment and 

iIberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B, STOKES, President. 


JACOB |, BALSEY, Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 24 Vice-President, 
Wit C. FRAZER, Secretary 
JOHN H. GIFFIN Jit, Asti. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER, Actua 











THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE lttesanee COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, 
Anmets ete $6,000,000.00. 
~y,- a makes a specialty of Endowment 
Policies at Ordinary Life Rates. An estate in case 
f death ;-a maintenance in case of Prolonged Life. 
These Endowments never fail to mature within the 
estimated time. 

This Co jompany quoele in rapid increase of business, 
low death rate high interest and large dividends or 
dividend-paying, olicies. Agents wanted where not 
now represe 
Dr. JOHN DAVIES, President, 

-# P. tel ang ene pm Sec’y 
Col. J. W. WOOD: r Eastern Department, 
98 Drexel Building, Phila., 


WASHINGTON 
ag INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
emaramtced Cash Val- 








“Giirestricted residence, 
hepa cents bie Policies. 
e Contracts. 
a iate Settlement 
of Claims. 








21 Courtiandt St. St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


Taw YOR QFMGARR RESTA 








ROP espartanan . 
wenetetae eececcesece on ses ali wines = eccee it 
Sarsies over all Liabilities...............+ 408, _ 8.66 79 


TORAG EET wauncbuany, Resin.” 
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1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Inorease in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. = FRALEIGH, Sec: 
WHEEL WRIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
me he policy itse ae! is ons mens liberal and equitable’ con- 
it with nized business principles. 
THe MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
Pag putes that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


op fGEnts, geatring to 5° ORF PME $3 Som 











pany, are 


ntendent ior cieaton. are Tae om 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMBRCTAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... 8664, 748.29. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in Neue at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 














JANUAPY, 188Y..........cccccessscocccecsccece 1,086,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,.... evceee $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889........00...... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOE. cccccccccccccccccesonces $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.. seceecesss+ 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills Recely able — 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank,.......00.+ seccscsecsee senseess 271,871 00 
Amount.. «+ $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, QORNTUN SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY DJ NEs, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. 
WM. STURGIS, AWRENCE TU ENURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. B 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' IS ELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, SLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND. ILLIAM G. BOULTO 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, | RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 





HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE W. CAME BEL 
CHAS, -H. ~ ee BR gare H. BROWN in 
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Old and Young. 
THE SONG AT THE OPEN DOOR. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





My neighbor sits in her open door, 
Under the leaves of the locust tree; 
And the joy of life grows more and more 
For the song she sings to me. 
The song she sings is a song with wings; 
And the blasts may beat and the floods 
may pour, 
But the skies are blue in the song she 
sings 
As she sits in her open door. 


My neighbor’s cottage across the way 
Is cozily builded of straws and strings, 
‘Of sticks and feathers and love and clay 
And the beautiful song she sings; 
But never a nest, tho ever so blest 
Could hold her heart’s divine outpour, 
And Heaven bends down to the low brown 
nest 
As she sings in her gpen door. 


I wonder oft as I hear her sing: 
“ My little neighbor, have you no eare?” 
A cherry ripe and a moth a-wing 
Are all her dainty fare. 
Fain would I do some service true 
For the song that has blest me o’er and 
o’er, 
But Heaven does all that love can do 
For the bird at the open door. 
Mystic, Conn. 


A TALE OF THOR THE THUN- 
DERER. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 











Amona the gods which dwelt in the 
Walhalla or Heaven of the old Scandi- 
navian faith, the one most revered and 
loved by those pagans, who to some of us 
are ancestors, was Thor the Thunderer, 
as he was called. The reason of this af- 
fection is not far to seek; for Thor, if 
divine, was human in his divinity, and 
was continually forsaking his high abode 
to wander through the world seeking for 
adventure, giving and sometimes receiv- 
ing the good hard knocks, traffic in which 
in Scandinavian eyes was the chief end of 
man. His only weapon was his huge 
hammer, and many are the mighty deeds 
recorded of him. 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
in all early mythologies or pagan relig- 
gions, the best loved god is he who ap- 
proaches nearest to the ideal man ac- 
cording to the notions of human perfec- 
tion held by the peoples in question. 
Herakles, the strong and unsubduable 
among the Greeks, those lovers of physi- 
cal attributes; Glooscap, the master of 
woodcraft among the forest-loving Ameri- 
can Indians; Buddha the self-denier 
among the ascetic Hindoos; and Thor the 
Hammer-bearer among the rugged North- 
men, all hold equal place and estimation. 
Other gods may be more mighty and 
more feared. but they are loved the 
best. 

To-day among us English-speaking 
people the memory of Thor is perpetu- 
ated; for one of the days of the week, 
Thureday, is named after him; while not 
afew of our childish fairy tales are but 
dim and misty recollections, altered some- 
times almost out of all knowledge, of the 
tales which were told of Thor and his 
wanderings by the savage Scandinavians, 
to whom he was a god. The book in 
which these tales of Northern gods are 
written is called the *‘ Edda,” and por- 
tions of it have been preserved to our 
own day; and a curious picture do they 
present of the life lived, the passions felt, 
and the deeds doné by these rough sea- 
garers. Here, for instance, put into sim- 
ple words and told with little art, is one 
of the stories told about Thor and the 
giants. The “Edda” is full of giants; 
for, according to it, the world was first of 
all inhabited by giants, the chief of whom 
—named Yonir—was killed by Odin, the 
greatest god; and out of his body Odin 
and the other sons of Bor made the earth— 
out of his blood che seas, out of his bones 
the mountains, out of his teeth the rocks, 
out of his hair the trees, out of his skull 
the arching sky, and out of his brains the 
clouds. 

But now we have to deal with Thor 
and his companions—Loki, the swift, and 
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Thialfi, the cunning; and this is how the 
story runs. 

In days long gone when that the world 
was young and men of huge size called 
giants dwelt thereon, it fell out that Thor 
the Thunderer, and with him Loki and 
Thialfi, his followers, were going hither 
and thither looking for what might be- 
fall them. And it came to pass at even- 
tide one day they found themselves in a 
land where no men seemed to dwell, and 
all the place looked wild and ghostly, so 
that when as dusk was falling they reach- 
ed a great empty house, their hearts were 
glad within them for the shelter, High 
and roomy was the hall in which they 
found themselves; and tho it had no 
door but one of its sides was open to the 
air, yet did they reck little of this but 
threw themselves down wearily and soon 
were sunken in sleep. 

Now in the mid of night a great sound 
woke the wayfarers, and the sound was 
as the roar of the waves on a rocky shore 
when the winds rage and are angry and 
the oars of the rowers are as nought. So 
awful was the sound that the sleepers 
quaked in their sleep and dreamed of 
direful happenings. Thor it was who 
awoke the first and, bidding his fellows 
betake them into an inner room that was 
at the side of the great hall, he hiei him- 
self to the outer gate and, poising aloft his 
bammer, he stayed there until the noise 
had died away and all was still. And as 
Thor stood there with his mighty ham- 
mer held aloft he thought of all that he 
had done with that trusty helper and with 
his strong right arm, and of the giants, 
and the dragons, and the bears, and the 
wolves, and the wicked men who are 
worse than either wolves or bears whom 
he had slain thereby and made of little 
worth, and his heart grew big within him, 
and he recked not of the grisly unknown 
ghost things which might come at him 
in the black darkness. But none came 
forth to do him ill, and so he stood till the 
gray morning broke and Thialfi and Loki 
wakened and rubbing from their eyes the 
dust of sleep came out from the room 
within and stood at his shoulder. 

It was now light, and walking out from 
the house Thor and they that were with 
him saw coming toward them a grim 
giant to gaze at whose size and hight 
made all but Thor to shudder; and Thor 
said to him: ‘ Oh! giant, whom despite 
thy bigness I fear not, what is thy 
name?” And the giant answered: ‘‘ My 
name is Skrymir, and lam the son of one 
of those whom Odin and the sons of Bér 
slew long ago; and need I not to ask thy 
name for I know thee to be Thor the 
Thunderer. Then seeing that he spoke 
them fair Thor’s wrath forbore to rise, 
and he answered him with no hard words; 
but when the giant asked if either of 
them had seen his glove lying about they 
shook their heads as who should say him 
‘*nay.” Not little then was their amaze 
when that the giant strode up to the 
house wherein they had rested for the 
night, and picking it up as tho its 
weight were not to be heeded, he tied it 
to his girdle. They knew then that in 
his glove they had lain and that the in- 
ner room was nothing but the thumb 
thereof, while it was borne in on Thor 
that the great roaring which had driven 
sleep away from him all night was but 
the snoring of the giant who lay hard by. 

Thor wondered greatly, but his heart 
was stout; and when the giant asked if 
they would take him for a way-fellow 
they gladly said yea; and so the four set 
off together, the giant in toxen of good 
will taking Thor’s wallet from him and 
carrying it over his shoulder. It was 
Utgard, the town of the giants, Thor 
wished to reach, and thither did Skrymir 
offer to lead them, The way led over 
highlands and lowlands, through dark 
woods and rushing streams past the hid- 
ing-places of the savage otter and the 
hungry wolf, while close at hand was 
heard the hissing of evil dragons and the 
growl of angry bears; yet never a stop 
made the wayfarers nor met they one of 
the children of men, only overhead flew 
the heron and the eagle and the hawk, 
and on the tree-bough nigh at hand 
croaked the baleful raven. 

When night came on them they were 











in the heart of a thick wood of oak-trees 
where even at broad noontide the thick- 
ness of the trees made twilight of the 
pleasant day,so that at night the darkness 
was as tho it were a wall. And when 
they could grope their way no farther 
under an oak-tree they laid them down 
and all for very weariness fell asleep save 
Thor the god, the Thunderer. He being 
an hungered took his wallet, which the 
giant Skrymir had been carrying, so that 
he might open it and take therefrom 
dried meat and bread to freshen him. 
But when he gat to the untying, strong 
as was the strength in his fingers, the 
knot which fastened it could he not 
untie. Then a great anger took hold of 
him for he thought within himself that 
Skrymir must have tampered with the 
knot; and he seized his hammer with 
both hands and, feeling in the darkness 
where the giant’s head might be, he smote 
with all his might Skrymir’s forehead. 
Yet did that one not awake, but stirring 
in his sleep he muttered: ‘‘Some acorn 
has fallen from the tree above,” and 
snored again so that the forest groaned 
with the sounding of his snores. 

Thor then tried to sleep, but could not 
for the greatness of his wrath which was 
not lessened by the frightful snoring of 
the giant who seemed to mock him in his 
sleep; so taking his hammer in both his 
hands he grasped it till his knuckles 


-whitened with the strength of his grasp, 


and taking goodly aim he hurled it full 
at giant Skrymir’s forehead, and into that 
one’s skull it sank until naught was seen 
save the handle alone. But. Skrymir 
merely turned and grumbled forth: 
**Some leaf has fallen on my forehead!” 
and so slept again. At this Thor could 
not hold his anger but swung the ham- 
mer by its handle tbree times around his 
head, and the cords of his arm were as 
tbe cable of the fighting ship when it 
strains at its anchor in a gale, and for the 
third time launched he his helper at the 
giant. For the third time did that one 
turn on his side and mutter in his sleep: 
“Some bird has dropped a feather on 
my cheek,” and then awoke and seeing it 
was day forbore to lay him down again, 
but telling Thor and his fellows that if to 
come to Utgard was what they wished 
over toward the east it lay within a half- 
day’s journey. “My own way,” quoth 
Skrymir, ‘lieth across the mountains 
toward the north, and thither must I be- 
take myself;” and so he left them watch- 
ing as he strode away. 

At noon it happened, as the giant Skry- 
mir had foretold, that Thor, and Loki, and 
Thealfi, walking onward came to a great 
wide plain, and in the midst thereof rose 
a@ great town, the which was Utgard, 
where the giants dwelt. High were the 
walls which closed it in as are the cliffs 
of our Northern seas round whose feet the 
waves run in and out while that their 
tops reach well-nigh to the clouds. High 
were the walls and massy were the gates 
which led therethrouzh, nor could even 
Thor have opened them with all his 
strength. But the bars were set so far 
one from another that tie three crept 
through with no great pains and found 
themselves at last in Utgard. Straight to 
the King’s home went the three and 
found bim sitting in his eating-hall with 
all his folk, like tall fir trees for their size, 
sitting below him at the board. And 
when he saw the three the King smiled 
as tho in mockery, and said: ** Who can 
these weaklings be? Surely that lad there 
cannot be Thor the Thunderer, anent 
whose strength such wondrous tales are 
told? Nay, it cannot be!” 

And so they laughed aloud and made 
mock of the strangers. But Thor and 
the twain that were with him said 
no word; but when the King and 
the other giant-folk were tired of 
railing and asked if they could do 
any deeds of prowess that so they might 
be thought worthy of entertainment, they 
stepped boldly forth and with one accord 
answered “‘ Ay.” It fell to Loki as the 
youngest of the three to do some deed of 
daring first, and so he said that he would 
eat with any one, at which the King 
smiled a grim smile and called out from 
among his folk a young man whose hair 
was red and his teeth yellow and pointed, 
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The name of this one was Logi, and he 
and Loki were set facing each the other, 
while betwixt them were piled great 
heaps of the flesh of reindeer and of 
sheep both boiled and baked, and at the 
word they set toto eat. Now Loki wes 
the greatest.eater in all Walhalla, and as 
he ate he threw the bones down at his 
side till by the time'that he drew breath 
for that he could eat no longer the pile 
they made reached well-nigh to his shoul- 
der when he stood upright. Bat Logi 
when he had finished his portion had 
eaten not the flesh alone but the bones 
also, and this Loki could not do, and so 
being beaten he bung his head with 
shame while the King and all the giants 
laughed aloud. 

Then Thialfi stepped out, and said 
that he would run against any man; and 
the King sent for a young man whom he 
called Hugi, and marked off a run-way 
on the plain outside the town gate. The 
two runners stripped off their clothing 
then, and grasping each the other’s hand 
stood waiting forthe word to go. When 
that was given they broke their grasp and 
set off toward the goal. Now Thialfi ran 
like the wind, as no man ever ran before 
or since save Hugi, who, indeed, out- 
stripped him easily; for no sooner had he 
left the starting-point than at the goal he 
stood, nor came his breath more quickly 
than its wont. So Thialfi was beaten, and 
loud rang the laughter of the giants. 

Then the King spoke to Thor and 
marked him, and asked him what he cuuld 
do to show his prowess, and Thor answer- 
ed that he would drink with any man, 
So a great horn was filled with mead and 
handed to him by the King’s cup-bearer, 
and, seizing itin both his hands, Thor set 
his lips to the rim of it and drank. And 
his draught was such as only one of the 
gods could have taken, yet did the drink 
in the horn seem lessened by not so 
much asa drop. Loud rang the King’s 
laughter, and in Thor’s eyes the wrath- 
light glistened as to the horn he set his 
lips again. Long and deep was his 
draught, and his sides were sore with 
straining when he set the horn down, and 
yet but little had the mead sunken from 
the rim; and Tnor’s face grew black with 
anger and his fingers sought the handle 
of his hammer and played there :ound. 
A third time did he try to empty the 
horn and a third time set it down, as full 
to the seeming as when he picked it up; 
and then he knew that he was beaten. 
And when the King and all his folk laug! - 
ed out full merrily, Thor hung his he:d 
and muttered to himself. 

**Lift me my cat from the floor !” next 
said the King;and as he spake a great 
black cat came leaping high to Thor, and 
Thor bent low and set his shoulder under 
the belly of the cat and strained till all 
his thews were like to crack so great was 
the strain thereon. Yet could he not lift 
the cat but only raised one foot of it from 
off the floor;and when once more the 
King laughed loud and mockingly, Thor’s 
anger almost blinded him as he knew 
himself beaten again. But he ruled his 
rage and speaking fair asked that one 
might wrestle with him, for in wrestling 
not even Odin himself could vanquish 
Thor. But the King said; ‘* Who art 
thou, who hast so easily been beaten to 
wrestle with my young men? Yet 
wrestle thou shalt and that with my old 
nurse ”; and as he spake there came forth 
an old crone, wrinkled and bent and 
toothless, and her face was as a skull and 
herarms but skin and bone; and when 
Thor saw her he laughed aloud with 
wrath and to himself he whispered: 
* With one arm can I overthrow this 
hag,” and so he closed with her. Great 
was his wonder when he found that, old 
and thin and ghastly as the hag was yet 
could he not prevail against her but, on 
the other hand, she brought him to his 
knee, and so great was his shame at being 
beaten for the third time that he bit his 
lips till the blood ran down his beard and 
statned it red. 

In spite of his wrath, however, Thor 
and they that were with him supped that 
night with the King, and ate and drank 
as tho they had been friends, and after 
supper slept on the rushes with which 
the hall was strewn. When morning 
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broke the King led the three forth till 
they stood outside the gate, and said to 
Thor: 

«¢ Oh, Thor! thou art indeed a mighty 
man of strength beyond the strength of 
any in the world. Know that under 
a spell hast thou been since two days 
agone I met thee in the wood; for to 
make all plain to thee I must tell thee 
that I am the giant Skrymir, I and no 
other. With a charm did I fasten thy 
wallet so that no one, not even a god, 
could untie it, and when thou thought to 
smite me with thy hammer not me but a 
mighty rock didst thou smite, and when 
next thou goest that way three deep and 
wide clefts mayest thou see riven by thy 
hammer through the living stone. Again 
let not thyself and thy fellows grieve that 
you were overcome yestreen. Hard would 
it be for even Loki to eat as fast as Logi, 
for that one is nothing less than flame 
which eateth aught that cometh in his 
way; hard too would it be for Thialti 
to run as fast as Thought, for Hugi 
is Thought and no man knoweth 
how swiftly he may pass. As to thy 
own deeds: the end of the horn from 
which thou drankest led to the seas 
themselves, and if thou wilt go the shore 
thou mayest see that the main itself bath 
sunken since thou drankest. Hard in- 
deed would it have been for thee to lift 
the cat, for that was the Migyard Serpent 
which runneth round the whole earth and 
keepeth all things in their place; yet 
toward the heaven didst thou lift the 
snake and hardly could he keep his coils 
around the earth, Lastly, wonder not 
that thou couldst not throw my nurse; 
but wonder rather that on thy knee only 
could she force thee. That crone, O 
Thor, with whom thou wrestled was none 
other than Death!” 

Then the King vanished and with him 
too vanished Utgard, the City of the 
Giants; and only Thor and hia fellows 
twain were left on the plain where late 
the city rose before them; and they saw 
clearly that under a spell had they been, 
and went on their way speaking no word 
one to another but thinking of all that 
had gone before and of what might fol- 
low after. 

NEw York Crry. 


SPINNING-TOP. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 











WHEN I spin round without a stop 

And keep my balance likethe top, 

I find that soon the floor will swim 

Before my eyes; and then, like him, 

1 lie all dizzy on the floor 

Until I feel like spinning more. 
New YorRK Cry. 





BAY-SIDE FINDINGS. 


BY Ww. WHITMAN BAILEY, 





It is always a pleasure to stroll along 
the shore where lies the débris of the 
tide. Here we find a broad, green rib- 
bon, finer than satin, and fit to adorn 
the gown of an undine. Now, there is 
washed to our feet a streamer of delicate 
claret-color; now, a mass of hair-like fila- 
ments, or a bladder-borne fucus. 

In the very shallow water, where the 
waves make ripples only, the hermit- 
crabs scuttle about in their borrowed 
houses, These little fellows let others 
build and, for a time, occupy, till the 
mansion is well tested; then they fore- 
close their mortgages and move in. They 
are considerate landlords, however, they 
never evict. All due time is given for 
the tenant to remove. Wide awake and 
active real estate agents these; they know 
exactly what to bid on a house. You can- 
not fool those bright little eyes. Their 
power is accentuated by the mobile feel- 
ers. 

The house in which the young hermit 
starts in business he soon outgrows; he 
then looks around for another tenement. 
Sometimes he tries several before he is 
suited. He is found in snail-shells, big 
and little, and in the shells of periwin- 
kles and purpuras. 

A still funnier crab, indeed a most 
amasing fellow, is the “ fiddler” (Gelas- 
imus pugilator), His common name de- 
notes that he has one claw much larger 











than the others, and from the way he 
draws it across the body it causes him to 
resemble a violinist. His Latin specitic 
name gives him a bad character, which, 
we regret to say, he deserves. Ifany one 
doubts his combative nature, let him stop 
up his hole, and thus compel him to seek 
refuge elsewhere. If he then gets intohis 
brother’s house, there results a furious 
struggle, with the advantage on the side 
of the defense, whose rapid and brilliant 
sorties keep the besieger well occupied. 
After much vain pulling and hauling, 
with band to hand fights in the trenches, 
the baffled aggressor withdraws, and sud- 
denly slips into a rifle-pit; that is, an 
empty hole. No blandishbment will coax 
him thence. 

These ‘‘ fiddlers” live on sea-weeds 
(Alge), and, indeed, store them up in 
pellets for future use. The tide has to be 
well out to see these crabs. We find 
them oftenest among the coarse sea- 
grasses or rushes, on clayey rather than 
sandy soil. ‘* The horse-shoe crab,” says 
Emerton—and this is the next one to 
mention—“‘ is common along muddy and 
sandy shores, and in the early summer 
pairs of them come up on the shores to 
lay their eggs in the sand. The cast-off 
skins of these animals are often found 
along the shores of muddy rivers. The 
horse-shoe crab is interesting as being the 
last surviving relative of a group of ani- 
mals which have died out and are now 
only known in a fossil state. It differs 
greatly from the (true) crabs and resem- 
bles in some respects the spiders, like 
which it has six pairs of limbs and no 
antennz.” In such estuaries as Cowesett 
Bay one finds the horse-shoes of enormous 
size; we have seen them a foot and a half 
to two feet across. Little casts of them 
are very frequent on the sands. When 
alive and disturbed, they curl the long 
tail under the body. If one is put upon 
the soft sand, in a few moments he buries 
himself out of sight. 

Snails are the scavengers of the shore. 
When the tide is out, the muddy flats are 
covered with them. One of the largest, 
Lunatia heros, jays its eggs in a sort of 
collar of sand, the grains of which are 
cemented together. This species feeds on 
other snails and bivalves “ through whore 
sheilit drills by means of the teeth on the 
tongue.” 

Not infrequently we pick up the shell of 
a Crepidula,a one-seated shallop, whose 
boatman has departed. It is easy to im- 
agine these pretty canoes occupied by a 
fairy sculier and sailing for ‘‘ adventures 
manifold.” 

Of course we have the periwinkles, the 
‘* spectacle-cases,” and clams big and lit- 
tle. A search, too, may develop the Ne- 
reis, that living rambow. At certain 
seasons jelly-fishes are far too common 
with us, and render bathing a martyr- 
dom. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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No wonder time flies; time is money.— 
Puck. 


....Riches have wings; but they always 
roost on the highest branches.— Puck. 


....-An Echo. “‘When do you do your best 
work, Mr. Cynicus?” ‘Never! There’s 
no market for it.’’—Life. 


....Politicians are a good deal like shoes. 
You can’t expect the machine-made ones to 
be of the highest grade.— Puck. 


....If Stanley’s trans-Saharan railroad 
goes through, thecamels of the desert will 
have to get an extra hump on themselves. 
—Chicago Mail. 


....He had Expectations.—first Boy (to 
second boy who has been fishing): ‘‘ Catch 
anything?” Second Boy: ‘“T haven’t been 
home yet.”’— Racket. 


... Mrs. Brown: “I wonder who wrote 
up this account of the President’s car- 
riage?’ Mrs. Malaprop; “Some hack- 
writer, of course.””"—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A woman’s idea of a perfect man is 
the man like unto the man she likes 
best; a man’s idea of a perfect woman is a 
woman unlike any he ever knew.— Atchison 
Globe. 

....A Mutual Disappoint t—Critic: 
**Somehow I didn’t get much out of your 
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new book.” Author: “Well, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t either.’”—New Hampshire 
Republican, 


....A Reasonable Suggestion.—* Why do 
they publish so many dialect stories in the 
magazines?” ‘ Because it saves the proof- 
reader the trouble of correcting the spell- 
ing.”’—Puck. 


---- Neighbor: ‘‘What would you like to 
be?” Johnny: “Policeman.” Neighbor: 
“You would never do for that. Whenever 
there is a fight you are always around.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


...-She; ‘‘What a wonderful thing is Na- 
ture! How grand! How comprehensive !”’ 
He: ‘‘Yaas; even the smallest plant or the 
smallest insect has gota Latin name.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


...-Meek but Dignified.—‘* Have we trai- 
torsin our midst?’ cried the orator. ‘‘I 
haven’t any in mine,’”’ meekly replied a 
grammarian who sat in the front row.— 
New York Sun. 


....Gilroy: “ Colonel Rox, who is worth 
two millions now, began life without a cent 
in his pocket.” Larkin; ‘‘That’s nothing. 
I didn’t even have a pocket when I began 
life.” —Lippincott’s. 


...-Gazzam: “I see that the German 
Government thinks of making North 
Alsace Lorraine an independent duchy.”’ 
Maddoz: ** Of course if it were Duchy it 
wouldn’t beso Frenchy.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-.'I see that button parties are being 
held in some parts of the West,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Cumso. “I wonder why they are so 
named?” ‘Because they are bound to 
come off,” replied Cumso.—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....""The difference between a monarchy 
and our glorious republic,” quote Cynicus, 
“is here: In a monarchy the crown is hand- 
ed down from one generation to another: 
here we pass around the hat.”,—New York 
Herald. 


....It was Verbal.—Lawyer: ‘‘Have you 
got a verbal contract with him?” Pat: 
“‘Indade [ have; but [I didn’t bring it wid 
me, for the razon that I didn’t belave it’s 
wurth the paper it’s written on.’’—Tezas 
Siftings. 


....-Faller Information not so Desirable. 
—Little Johnny: ‘Mamma wants you to 
come to tea to-night.’”’ Miss Passee: 
“‘That’s a nice little fellow; [ shall be de- 
lighted. Did your mamma say anything 
else, dear?” ‘‘-Yes; she said she ’sposed she 
might as well have it done with.’’—West- 
borough Tribune. 


....Mrs. Brown: “ Bridget, I don’t un- 
derstand. You say you paid ten cents for 
aglass of soda-water for Master Edward, 
and yet he tells me he did not have any.” 
“‘That’s all right, mum; I bought it for him, 
but he was so warm, I thought it might 
hurt him, sol drank it myself, mum.’’— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


....Trutbful History.—Tourist (out West) 
“T presume this neighborhood is full of ex- 
citing history.’”’ Guide; ‘‘You bet. D’ye 
see that point o’ rocks? When the Sheriff's 
posse got after Buffalo Jim, they chased 
him to the top of that there peak, 300 feet 
high,and the only way he could escape 
them was by jumping.” Tourist: ‘‘ Good- 
ness me! The fall killed him, of course ?” 
Guide: ‘‘No. He didn’t jamp.”—New York 
Weekly. 


....Disadvantages of Tennis. — Aunt 
Alwira Hoecake: ‘‘Adonijy, I’m afeerd this 
ere tennis game ain’t no good thing fur the 
young.”’ Uncle Adonijah Hoecake: ‘‘Due 
tell, Alviry ! What makes y’ afeerd on’t ?”’ 
Aunt Alwvira Hoecake: * Wall, ez I wuz 
passin’ them grounds this arternoen I heern 
one on ’em say ‘deuce’ twicet, ‘with my own 
two ears, mind ye, and y’ cain’t tell where 
such perfanity ’1] end—y’ cain’t tell nothin’ 
about it.’’— Westborough Tribune. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
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A PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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1 to 9, a musical instrument. 
10 to 18, to wander in discourse, 
1 to O, a carving. 





O to 9, a path or track, 


¥ to 10, 2 woman’s name. 

Y to 18, a climate. 

Across; 1, A consonant: 2, French for 
“the”; 8, intention; 4, to govern; 5 to 14, a 
destroyer; 6, a Hebrew measure; 7, point of 
an instrument; 8, two vowels; 9, a conso- 
nant; 10,a vowel; 11, domestic animal; 12, 
@ tacial feature; 13, a Grecian goddess; 15, 
a tribe of Israel; 16,a man’s name; 17, an 
abbreviation; 18, a vowel. 

THREE ACROSTICS. 
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The words read from the center to the 
right and to the left. The circles are the 
same letter in each word. 

1. From left to right, pastry; from right 
to left, a disease of fowls. 

2. From left to right, to be im pain; from 
right to left, a tune. 

3. From left to right, to set free; from 
right to left, a word for river in another 
language. 

4. From left to right, to faster; from 
right to left, the top. 

5. From left to right, the title of a gen- 
tleman; from right to left, the familiar 
title of a relative. 

The middle word relates to twos. The 
right-hand word, surpassing another in 
age. The left-hand word, supports. 


DOUBLE RHOMBOID.—Selected. 
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The crosses are used in both rhombeids:. 

Left-hand rhomboid, reading from left’ 
to right: 1, To close; 2,an opening; 8, car- 
riage; 4, a sacred vessel, 

Downward: 1, In profit; 2, a river of 
Europe; 3, a river of Europe; 4, kind; 5,, 
anything small; 6, a conjunction; 7, in: 
profit. 

Right hand rhomboid, reading from left’ 
to right: 1, To impede; 2, spoken; 8, to: 
swagger; 4, an ancient city. 

Downward: 1, Ip yeast; 2, a preposition;; 
3, asphere; 4, to separate; 5, a household. 
deity among the ancient Romans: 6, tm 
proceed; 7, in yeast. 

**SOLOMON QUILL.’” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 28im. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Crate 
Raven 
Avant 
Tenor 
Entre y. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC.. 
Ww e F e lL 
A eLeoG 
RekEewNn 
DewWe ks 
GEOGRAPHICAL, BEREADINGS. 

1, K-opal; 2, P-rone; 3, K-raw; 4, H-owe; 
5, S-wan; 6, J-ava; t, T-anna; 8, P-alma; 9, 
R-bone, 

ANAGRAMS, 
Vacillate. * 
Veutilate. 
Allotment. 
Continent, 
Insinuate. 
Largeness. 
Lackbrain. 
Admirable. 
Treadmill. 
Elevation., 


DIAMONT, 


‘Tea Ze 
METAMORPHOSES... 

1, Hard—hart, part, port, sort, soft; 2. 
east—last, lest, west; 3, loss—lass, last, 
wast, want, wait, gait, gain, 4, brew—bred, 

, bead, bear; beer; 5, soul—sour,,. 
soar, boar, boor, boot, bolt, bole, bode, 
body; 6, poor—pour, four, foul, foal, coal, 
-eoil, roil, roll, rill, rile, rice, rich. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 





Love-tale, 
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A BRIEF CORRESPONDENCE WITH | the character and broad sympathies of the 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
BY THE LATE JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 
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I may boast that Paul Hayne was 
my friend, tho it was never my good 
fortune to meet him. I became intimately 
acquainted with him in a correspondence 
that lasted little more than a year; but it 
was carried on during the last months of 
his life, when, in his acute physical suf- 
fering, he craved sympathy and longed 
for a confidant, to whom he could trust 
the forebodings that love would not allow 

him to cunfess to his wife. He turned to 
astranger with all the trustfulness of his 
nature, The letters, the notes, the scraps 
of words, came often, almost up to the end 
—indeed, for some time after he knew 
that, like the character in James Payn’s 
story, he was ‘‘ under sentence of death.” 
Noone could have received these commu- 
nications in an irresponsive frame of 
spirit; they called for all the sympathy 
that one could give. But I must not con- 
vey the impression that the pervading 
tone of Mr, Hayne’s correspondence was 
one of sadness. If there were mournful 
chords in his confessions, there were also 
the pure notes of love and hope. De- 
spondency sometimes appeared like an 
overhanging cloud, but it was always 
penetrated and dispelled by the sunshine 
of his nature. In the same letter, often, 
there would be an unconscious hint at 
poverty or a story of suffering side by 
side withsome expression of delight or en- 
thusiasm. The winds and the snow of an 
unprecedented winter could make his un- 
protected Southern home cheerless or even 
comfortless, but they could not affect the 
warmth of the poet’s heart. AsI look 
over the bundle of letters that were 
traced in his small, precise hand, I am 
struck both with the abundant cause that 
Mr. Hayne had for believing his lot cruel 

and with the forgetfulness of self that 
made possible his broad human sympathy 
for those who were struggling as he had 
done toward the poet’s fame. If a poem 
of promise ap ed over an upknown 
name, he would ask me for the author’s 
address and would write him a note of 
praise and encouragement. Praising came 
as easy to Mr. Hayne as letter-writing. He 
must have loved to do both. Toone who 
did not understand his keen sympathy, 
the praise may have seemed as fulsome as 
the letter-writing seemed unaccountable; 
but it was merely the natural ¢xpression 
of a sentiment in accordance with his 
Southern traditions and inheritance. In 
the North one hesitates before addressing 
a stranger or commending a friend; in the 
South one stops at nothing if the heart is 
touched. 

Ihave spoken of Mr. Hayne’s precise 
hand. The appearance of his letter was 
as characteristic of him as any of the 
sentiments it contained. The forms and 
features of the letter were accepted by 
me as the true representation of the 
writer’s personality. I could not watch 
the play of expression on his face as he 
talked, but here I had the play of expres- 
sion transmitted through his hand a3 he 
wrote. He made my task easy. The 
purple flow of his ink was dotted, accent- 
ed and interspersed with marks that, read 
aright, builded an unmistakable person- 
ality. The underscoring of a word re- 
vealed the intense expression he wore 
when writing it; one exclamation-point, 
1 knew, was accompanied with a smile, 
and another with an outcry; a dash ata 
certain point implied nervousness, and 
at another earnestness; at each parenthe- 
sis I could hear his voice lowered to a 
whisper in token of confidence. All this 
is less imaginary than one may think who 
has never seen one of Mr. Hayne’s letters, 
marked “‘ private,” with *‘ private” twice 
underscored. They do reveal all and 
more than I have said. 

But I must iet the letters speak for 
themselves. They will appear very dii- 
ferent printed in black ink and shorn of 
those characteristic marks and signs to 
which I have alluded; but they may, 
nevertheless, give an idea of the poet and 
the man. It is not necessary for me to 
introduce myself, as I am told it is the 
custom to doin parts of the South, by 
giving my family history, before refer- 
ring tothe chance that put Mz. Hayne 
and myself in correspondence. It is only 
necessary for me to say that Mr. Hayne 
wrote to me first us the editor of the poet- 
ical department of a paper to which he 
contributed. That the correspondence 
which grew out of this relation of coa- 
tributor to editor was not a usual one for 
those similarly situated, the following ex- 
tracts may in a measure prove. I shall 
scarcely be able in any case to quotea 
letter entire, for nearly every one con- 
tains matters that are still ‘‘ private” or 
of interest only to myself. I shall try to 
quote such passages as will best reveal 








poet, 

On December 15th, 1884, Mr. Hayne 
wrote ; in reference to an issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT that contained a number 
of poems by Mr. Swinburne : 

That Swinburne number was superb. 
For years I have corresponded with Swin- 
burne, and I can assure you that person- 
ally, a (entre nous) some eccentrici- 
ties, he is a singularly kind-hearted man. 
How could it be otherwise with one who 
so lc ves children ? 

In the same letter he touches upon a 
number of editorial matters, which I 
think are not too private for publication. 
He continues - 
$a hp a - —. f The 

ne e,”’ sugges a ting of 
Kauloach’s, in’ Munich), wien perhaps 
may suit you. Did you ever chance to see 
the engraving from Kaulbach’s half-sym- 
bolical painting, which once hung in the 
Atheneum Hail, Boston? The ‘litan fig- 
ure is wonderful. You have two of my 
poems on hand, accepted; but they are 
neither long; therefore I venture to offer 
just one more. In regard to them all, I 
leave amount of honorarium to your own 
judgment, knowing you’!] do what is fair 
for a rather “impecunious” personage. 
By the way, did | tell you how successful 
that ‘* Reade In Memoriam”’ has proved to 
be? Letters from James Payn, Black- 
more, W. Collins, etc., have been received 
concerning it. it seemed that I might tell 
you this without undue egotism. 

In the above letter the poet’s sensitive- 
ness is characteristically shown by the 
way in which he half acknowledges his 
poverty and in which he shrinks from 
the pride he might justly have felt in the 
acknowledgments that came from 
Charles Reade’s dearest friends. 

On February 5th, 1885, Mr. Hayne 
wrote: 

Did you chance to receive from me a 
small batch of verses, quatrains, etc., some 
weeks ago? I trust they may suit. Mean- 
while, it a quatrain is among them entitled 
“A Winter Conceit” and beginning, **A 
homeless Wind sighed up the rock-bound 
hill,” please put the manuscript in the fire. 
’ !'was sent by mistake. 

I was provoked that we could not print 
the quatrain named; for it was the best 
of all. But 1 did not put the manuscript 
in the fire, as bidden. I have the leaf 
before me now. The same quatrain, in 
substance, is given in two slightly vary- 
ing forms, If l remember rightly, I was 
to choose the one I liked best. I will 
give the two renderings as they stand. 
My eng er show that I had selected 
the first for publication. The above let- 
ter, however, prevented the use of either, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
poem in the Atlantic Monthly soon after, 
where I inferred it had been lying so 
long that Mr. Hayne had forgotten that 
it had taken a previous flight+before it 
came tome, I quote the two forms: 


A HOMELESS WIND. 
A momaiews Wind sighed up the rock-bound 


Heart-broken, faint, disowned by all its kin,— 
Shook the closed door, and moaned outside the 


sill, 
“Open, kind Souls! ah, let me die within!” 
AN AGED WIND. 
An aged Wind sighed up the rock-bound hill,— 
A pauper Wiad, disowned of all its kin,— 
Shook the closed door, and moaned outside the 


sill 
“ Open; kind Hearts! ah, let me die within!” 


The months of February and March, 
1885, were particularly severe in the 
South. Mr. Hayne’s feeble constitution 
shrank before the northern blasts. He 
made constant references to the effect 
the weather was having upon him. On 
February 26th he wrote: 

The terrible weather is spreading sick- 
ness all about us in this portion of the 
world. It will kill me, I fear, if long con- 
tinued. Never in the memory of the oldest 
person has sucha winter been known at 
the South, “Sunny South” is now the 
most ironical of expressions. 

Later he said: 

Think of its snowing herein the South 
on the 23d of March! | saw a large flake 
on my window-:sill just now. 


From the particularization of the latter 
clause, one imagines that he stopped in 
his writing to wonder at and admire the 
large flake, with its beautiful star-like 
crystals, even tho it and its fellows, like 
Vandals of the North, were bringing wo 
to Southern homes and robbing the roses 
of their bloom. 

The following letter may be quoted al- 
most entire. It was in auswer to a slight 
change I had suggested in one line of a 
quatrain. Young editors nowadays are 
sticklers for form, and I fear 1 have 
been no exception to the rule, I must 
confess, however, that I felt the force ot 
the rebuke which this letter, tho with far 
irom any such intention on the part of 
Mr. Hayne, contained. After reading 
his letter I believe I would have accepted 
a sonnet by Shakespeare, even tho it did 
not follow the strict Italian form, in 
preference to one of the flawless sonnets 
of the so-called ‘‘versicle-icicle” school of 
to-day. The letter of May 12th run as 
follows: 

You are right, a thousand times over, 
about that line; by all means change it for 
me to 

“ The earth is set to a bridal tune,” etc. 
instead of 
“ The whole earth’s set,” etc. 
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The fact is that I have so imbued my 
whole being with the style of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists and the earlier English 
lyrists that sometimes I forget the artistic 

emands of our day in regard to fastidious- 
ness of execution, delicate wording, and 
rhythm. I get firm holdofastrong thought 
or fancy, or a genuine conceit, and fail to 
be as particular as I ought to be about the 
“setting,” So I am grateful for any sug- 
gestion in this line. propos, one of your 
distinguished Northern writers, who comes 
down to the South every season, showed me, 
not very long ago, a note from a compara- 
tively young Boston editor whick mcdestly 
suggested a change in one of the paragraphs 
of a prose article, which said author had 
sent tohim. Author (a man ofeighty or so) 
became furious. *‘ Why,” said he, “here is 
a fellow who might be my son undertaking 
to teach me how to write!” ‘Don’t you 
think,” said I, sootbingly, *‘ that the real 
question is, whether your correspondent is 
right or wrong is his suggestion? It right, 
why don’t you accept his suggestion and 
thank him for it?” But I might as well 
have advised the wind! For my part, if a 
child of five gave me what is called in flash 
language ‘‘a new wrinkle’ upon any topic 
whatever, I’d accept tne ‘“‘ wrinkle,” and 
kiss the child with all my heart and lips. 
But authors, and, I fear, poets especially, 
are a “dour set,” as conceited as peacocks. 
... X— Y—Z— is a poet (within his 
limitations)of marked power—entre nous, a 
far better poet and essayist than novelist, 
me judice. Regarding his ‘‘---- ——’’ and 
its successor ** —— ——,’’ he will, I’m afraid, 
never forgive me because | was compelled 
in bare honesty to tell him (he bad mailed 
me copies of both works for review) that, 
whatever their merits, they displayed but 
little knowledge of Soutbern character 
among the higher aristocraticclasses. . 
Here again comesin a prominent example 
of authorial vanity. I may tell you (in 
strict confidence) that never, in a literary 
experience of thirty years, have I read a 
letter so Himalayan in its arrogant self- 
assertion and seif-stultifying absurdity as 
the one Z—— wrote me upon the occasion 
mentioned. He endeavored to explain afier- 
wards, but 1 have evidently been stricken 
out of his good books forever. Why, the 
fellow was so absurdly mad that, altho 
he knew that I was ready and eager to 
review in the most favorable way his volume 
of poems, he wouldn’t even mail me a copy. 
Pardon this piece of private history. Z——, 
personally, can be a charming man, 

Lest it should be thought that these 
references to Z—— were the result of 
jealousy, I may say that the two in no 
way came into competition with each 
cther, and I may give, furthermore, an 
example of Mr, Hayne’s attitude toward 
one with whom he did actually come into 
competition. THE INDEPENDENT published 
at one time side by side a poem by Mr, 
Hayne and one by anothes—a younger 
and almost unknown man. One of our 
leading critics wrote Mr. Hayne a note 
of congratulation on his poem, and Mr. 
Hayne in reply “ inclosed to him ——’s 
noble tribute, to show how the subject 
was treated by another hand.” Referring 
to this in a letter to me, he said: 

I love to see a strong quick stroke in the 
* Lists of Literature’’—yes, even if the 
adroit lance should pierce my own sbield. 
Poets should be brothers, or at least cour- 
teous rivals, scorniug envy as they would 
the ‘‘ foul fiend ’”’ himselt ! 

The effects of the severe winter lingered 
with Mr. Hayne almost until summer, 
He wrote us late as the 28th of May: 

Rheumatism or some confounded stiff- 
ness of the joiats forces me to the pencil at 
times. Heuce the the manuscript of Hugo 
verses iuclosed. The greatest Frenchman 
since Rabelais, perhaps, is dead. 

He was still confined to the use of the 
pencil when he sent this in midsummer; 

Not long since | saw a most curious 
“*wist,’”’ which tor a whole day lingered on 
the landscape, seeming to poison every- 
thing. Its appearance caused me to expe- 
rience a superstitious tori, for it corre- 
sponded with descriptions | had read.of such 
phenomena comiug before the cholera, The 
inclosed verses [descriptive of the phenome- 
non| 1 hope may suit you. [ took much 
pains with them. By the way,I received 
(this in confidence) a letter from ‘Tennyson, 
to whom | had sent a manuscript copy of 
the sonnet you accepted some time ago (L 
mean the sonnet headed ‘* ‘lo Tennyson” @ 
propos some lines trom “In Memoriam”), 
1n which the Laureate suggests tnat the 
verb ‘‘yearn’”’ in the last line is not a happy 
expression. The line runs thus: 

- ap! Love in Heaven yearns not ‘a life be- 
ind,’” 


Please substitute some other word, as thus: 

** Ahi Love in Heaven lags not ‘a life behind.” 

Or can you think of something better ? 
Ever cordially, PAUL H. HAYNE. 

“ Lags’? won’t do! If you cannot find a 
better phrase for me, let the original 
* yearn ” stand. 

nis suddenly strikes me as admissible 
for the Jast line: 

* And leaves no yearning for ‘a life behind.’” 

I have given the postscripts as a good il- 
lustration of the quick workings of a 
poet’s mind. His suddenest thought was 
his happiest. But he was not satisfied 
with the line, and some days after wrote 
again, suggesting still another change. 
The sonnet was finally published in the 
following form on September 24th: 

“A LIFE BEHIND.” 
TO LORD TENNYSON. 
Bat evermore a life behind. 
In Memoriam, 
O Sovereign Master of a thousand lays, 
But sovereign most when sounding thus the 


deep 
Abysmal gulfs of death’s mysterious sleep, 
Diving far down its dark and fathomless ways, 
To find some radiance in the awful maze,— 





oO Masta, canst thou doubt whose soul shall 


ee 
Firm Faith with thine, where hearts have 
spareed 
And eyes are purged from grief’s funereal haze? 
Thy threescore years and ten are overpast ; 
fore, grown eager now, “thine Arthur” 


waits, 
A fair Immortal, by the fadeless fetes. 
God’s hour, long-severed bonds of life to bind. 
Fraition crowns all loyal souls at last. 
Ab iwi Heaven grieves not “a life be- 


il may seem guilty of a breach of confi- 
dence in the letter quoted above, and in 
one or two othercases; but [cannot think 
at thisdate and under the circumstances 
it isso in fact. Mr. Hayne referred again 
to Tennyson’s letter concerning the son- 
net: 

It pleased him, beyond doubt, and, I 
think, touched him too. But he is not, em- 
phatically, a man ‘“‘who wears his heart 
upon his sleeve.” . . . What is your 
opinion of Edwin Arnold’s last poemin the 
December Harper? His * Light of Asia”’ 
I think superb in parts; but I am afraid he 
is ow rather too much upon one 
string. 


On the “last day of the year, 1885,” 
Mr. Hayne sent out the following note: 


To the old it is a pleasant thingto receive 
any manifestation of sympathy and atten- 
tion from those who have tesken the tront 
seats in this strange theater of life, while 
we, the old codgers, retire into the shade of 
eae back boxes, as is only right and becom- 

ng. 

After a reference to the duties and ex- 
actions of an editor’s life, he continues: 


T have been an editor myself, more than 
once, under exacting conditions, and know 
only too well the ** wear and tear”’ of such 
ap occupation. Still, it has some glorious 
compensations—I mean the editorship of a 
hebdomadal, or monthly; tomanagea daily 
of large circulation is simply a fiendish ex- 
action, a constant present torture, with par- 
alysis or apoplexy in the not remote future. 
Well, once more I wish you a happy, pros- 
perous New Year. Tennyson wrote 
me two or three timesthis year. My son- 
net, I think, pleased him. 


With the beginning of the New Year, 
Mr. Hayne’s sufferings began to increase. 
The weather was quite as ‘‘unprece- 
dented” as that of the winter before. 
Each letter now contained references to 
the subject that was uppermost in his 
mind—the effect of the cold upon his 
weak body. And still the tone of the 
letters was rarely despondent. There 
was, perhaps, an undercurrent of sadness, 
but life was still buoyant. Mr. Hayne 
had implicit faith in the doctrine of the 
German proverb, ‘“*‘ Humor verloren, alles 
veloren.” The following quotation from 
a letter dated January 3ist shows how he 
kept his faith. 


Cold weather here still continues. I feel 
well-nigh “abolished,” as a Frenchman 
would remark. A propos, what clever fel- 
lows those Frenchmen are! Here’s a speci- 
men of French theatrical criticism. A cer- 
tain actor performed in pantomime the réle 
of a donkey upon all-fours, “ For the first 
time,” says his critic, *‘ Mr. X. has failed to 
present worthily the character of an ass!’’ 
Now, that is neat! 


In another note, written two days be- 
fore the abové, the unexampled character 
of the season's thus described. 


Such desolation, such suffering, from an 
unwonted temperature (because of our 
open houses built for the semi-tropical, not 
the semi-arctic, zone), you could hardly 
imagine. We have fireplaces for wood—no 
stoves generally, no pipesto heat our dweli- 
ings and produce an equable warmth. Thus 
one side of a man is toasted, the other 
frozen. For a full century there has been 
no such season as this. 


Soon after this a letter was received 
which plainly told that the end was im- 
pending and that the Southern poet would 
never again have to fight against a far- 
strayed Northern winter, After speaking 
of some winter sonnets which the bitter 
weather had inspired, and which he had 
sent for publication, he went on to say: 


Ithink you'll regret to hear that Iam 
being forced now to gather together and 
draw in all the strings, so to speak, of my 
life and business, since the winter, still 
upon us, has well-nigh finished me. In 
contidence, sacred contidence, I may tell you 
thatsome nights ago | had a serious hemor- 
rhage, this time from the lungs. I was stand- 
ing about twelve one night bythe fire in 
my parlor, everybody having retired, when 
suddenly i felt as if a giant had me by the 
throat, and the next instant the blood came 
welling up. Isunk halt unconscious into a 
chair, and when partially restored went to 
bed without even telling my wife. This 
probably is the beginning of the end, and, 
but forsome I love, it would be welcome. 
Not thatI intend to giveup! Bless you! 
that soit of thing isn’t in my blood. Par- 
don such a gruesome confidence. Your 
notes have made me feel very cordially to- 
ward you. God be with you, my young 
friend, in this strange world of ours. 

I will quote entire the last note I re- 
ceived from Mr, Hayne; and I will close 
this brief article, which is my tribute to 
the memory of the Southern poet, with a 
stanza from the words his son spoke at 
the father’s grave. The letter wes writ- 
ten in pencil, and ran as follows: 

21st FEB., 1886. 

I cannot tell you, my dear Mr. Bowen, 
how toucned I was by your last kind let- 
ter. Yes, we have been drawn to each 
other during our correspondence of the 
year or so past, and if ‘‘ Kismet” be not 
indeed written on my brow, and I can sur- 
vive this wretched winter, we may possibly 
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t in the flesb. But, alas! it is improb- 
able. I can’t tell you how I loathe a “ cow’s 
death ’—as the old Norsemen used to ex- 
press it—and the prospect of a protracted 
illness nearly drives me wild! I would 
lead (weak as. |.am) a “‘forlorn hope’’ to- 
morrow in any rig iteous cause, only to 

rocure the rs me *‘ quittance’’ of a bul- 
fet through brain or heart!—One quick 
pang, and then—Freedom! Freedom!—in 
rformance of sacred duty! You compre- 
end this feeling—I am almost sure you do. 
Of course it proves a lamentable feebleness 
of will on my part. One ought certainly to 
be ready to “suffer and be strong”’; yet is 
there much in constitution, in tempera 
pon Hr | I find patient endurance so diffi- 
cult! Pardon such egotism. Once for all, I 
desire to express my sincere sense of all 
our kindness, and believe me, here and 

eyond, . Faithfully yours, 

Pau. H. HAYNE, - 


His moldering dust can never hear 
The tenderest footsteps drawing near; 
But far beyond our finite view 

His spirit walks the boundless blue. 











Taking Things Easy 
is simply taking Pearline to do 
your work. In the laundry or 
about the house it is a servant 
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gery as well as dirt; it brings 
comfort as well as cleanliness. 
You can use it on anything 
with safety; you can use it on 
everything with profit. 
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are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
I, costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Holder and two Film Holders. 


PRICE, complete. only $20:00: Same in 
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Royal Baking Powder 
Has no Equal. 


The United States Official Investigation 


Of Baking’ Powders, recently made, under authority of 
Congress, by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., furnishes the highest authoritative informa- 
tion as to which powder is the best. The Official Report 


shows the ROYAL superior 
to all others in leavening 
power; a cream of tartar 
powder of highest quality. 





‘The strength of the Royal is shown to 
be 23 per cent. greater than any other. 

‘* As a result of my investigations | find the 
Royal Baking Powder far superior to the 
others. It is pure, contains none but whole- 
some ingredients, and is of greatest strength, 


““F. X. VALADE, 


‘*Public Analyst, Ontario.” 
Dominion of Canada. 


Spe AE] BUOLTWAGONS 


Buggies. Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phetons Cabriolets, Two Wheelers Road 
Carts,etc. 52-p; ogue and circular, Pt 
to purchase direct from ales’ manufacte rers, FR EE. 


BRADLEY & C0, sisassrist 





recei Mt 
Be particular and state fe what 








Rereguien, address, TH 
31 and 233 Vesev &t. New Vor 





GRAND 


PIANOS 


STEINWAY 





UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri 
vate and public use by the greatest iiving artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GGUNOD, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS, A. DREYSCHOCK, 


STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE HENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 


FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


$. B. MILLS, J. MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELINA PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 





EMMA JUCH, Etc., Ete, 











STEINWAY HALL, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 





STEINWAY PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 2O—S4, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
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The “SUNSET ROUTE ” of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CoO., 


“In Connection with the OCCIDENTAL and ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, forms 
The Great Trans-Continental Route from Hurope or America to 


TEXAS, -CALIFORNIA, CHINA, HAVANA, 
NEW MEXICO, OLD MEXICO, JAPAN, CENTRAL AMERICA. 
ARIZONA, AUSTRALIA, 





MORGAN'S LOUISIANA AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP Co. 
HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping and Parlor Cars on all Trains. A Choice of Routes by Rail or Steamer to New Orleans 
thence in Through Cars—New Orleans to City of Mexico; New Orleans to San Francisco (through Los Angeles); New Orieans 
to Denver, Colorado. . 

Full information as to Lands. Through Freight or Ticket Rates. Maps and Descriptive Pamphlets. 

5 Aioain® { E. HAWLEY, Ass’t..Gen’l Traffic Manager, or { 343 Broadway, and } Row Veek 
“PP'Y “ ) L. H. NUTTING; Eastern Passenger Agent, ) No. 1 Battery Place, { **™ ‘ 


MUTUAL LIFE CONSOLS 


The Consol Policy recently announced by . . is iebeartineaite tu eyekaa To- 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- P sonse aa BOVININE we, sustern, martin, tm 
P ANY OF NEW YORK combines MORE AD- Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Overwork, General Debility, etc. WHY? 


BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in 

° the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the 
VANTAGES with FEWER RESTRICTIONS only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive ele- 
ments of selected beef are preserved ina palatable form, ready for immediate use. 


than any Investment Insurance contract ever | BcAUsE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 12 years. 
offered. It consolidates THE [Established 1872. 


INSURANCE, EMERSON and 
ENDOWMENT, FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
INVESTMENT, Two Wheelers, Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 


140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 
States. 

ANNUAL INCOME. A new six-story building 90x110 has materially added to their 

capacity. 


N 0 other company offers this Dp olicy. This house has grown to its present large proportions by blending 


good style, tinish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 
trated catalogue address 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 
details. rican noes. || Saratoga Geyser. 


Darning 
Cotton of be 
our Dye. Saratoga Geyser Water contains 











| A CONDENSED FOOD 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


way, and 2} | more Soda and Magnesia com- 
1% State st.| | bined and more Lithia than any 



































aa « West St.| | other Saratoga Water, and is un- 

HOMPSON’S EYE WATER Is a carefully es poh excelled for Indigesti d Kid- 
pe HOMPSON'S EYE WATER Wr ccarcous | A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. fand’ and 31 sont sary 

iee,. ‘i, Thampeon, Sons & Co., Troy, N. ¥. aaa5 r price-list.| linaat}. || ney complaints. When taken 

~ Established im. eet \ Tire » th bef b ktast it 

af eet tererterca e rather warm before breakfas 
WOVER WIRE FENCE Pe iy { Mena { Ovington Br others is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 
All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. >: Uh Spc 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid a a FINE PORCELAINS 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggiste 





AND 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | oxi sriver. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed thousands of housek - 


Your Grocer tto haveitonesale. Ask for 330 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y. 
D. S&S. WILTBERGER, , 


288 North Second 8t., Philadelphia, Pa *_ | Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 
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TEMPERATURE E IN THE DAIRY. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





PROPER temperature in the dairy and 
in the process of butter making is an essen- 
tial to success. And yet there is probably 
not one dairyman in twenty who uses a 
thermometer by which to test the tempera- 
ture. How shall it be known otherwise ? 
If the cream is to go to the butter factory, 
you will use ice in order to get the most 
cream possible from the milk. But the 
milk must be cooled down by aerating 
some twenty degrees before the ice or cold 
water is applied; and the thermome- 
ter is the instrument to tell when the 
proper temperature is reached. You must 
churn the cream, if it is not sent to 
the factory, ata proper temperature (fifty- 
five to sixty degrees in summer), and 
unless you do the “‘ butter will not come”’ 
and you will be perplexed greatly. When 
the cream is ready for the churn, the churn 
must be brought up to a corresponding 
temperature or trouble is likely to follow. 
Often the “‘ witches ” get into the cream 
pot; but they will trouble you much less if 
you have a good thermometer and gauge 
the temperature of it. If you are engaged 
in cheese making you probably know that 
excessive heat gives stock a bad flavor and 
makes green cheeses sour before they 
cure. But athermometer will help you to 
avoid this trouble. We have used the words 
‘thermometer ” and “‘temperature”’ several 
times in this note, but not without a pur- 
pose, which is, that if you are in the dairy 
business you will realize the great impor- 
tance of renouncing former possibly hap- 
hazard methods and will hereafter use 
common sense and a thermometer freely. 


ABOUT THE COMING FAIRS, 


What kind of a fair are you going to 
have in your county this fall? Wecan tell 
you exactly without knowing where you 
are located. It will be just such a fair as 
will correspond with the wishes of the 
management. If they are farmers you will 
have an agricultural fair. f they are 
horsemen you will have a horse trot. Itis 
just as clearly to be seen as daylight. It is 
too late now to remedy the matter; but you 
can do it at the annual meeting for election 
of officers, if you will. 

We happen to know of a so-called agri- 

cultural society which for three years or so 
past has held an agricaltural fair. Rather 
they call it by that name. Bat thereisa 
horse race not only every day but the 
entire afternoon of each day and part of 
the forenoon. And that isn’t all. The 
president of that “ agricultural ’’ (save the 
mark!) society drives his own race horses 
on the track. But who is to blame forit ? 

However, we have discovered that farm 
ers, as well as other people, like amuse- 
ment. Is is too much to say that nine out 
of ten of them would rather see a good 
horse trot than a plowing match? They 
can see plowing matches at home. They 
cau see good stock at home. They can’t see 
a good horse trot. The question is resolved 
into this then: Are fairs to amuse or in- 
struct? Well, both. There ‘must he a 
combination. But we insist that there 
should not be more amusement than in- 
struction. Not more horse race than stock 
and dairy show. Give most of the time to 
the exhibit of the products of the field and 
the dairy, the garden and the orchard, the 
least to horse trots and merry-go-rounds. 
If the president of the society must be a 
horse trotter, don’t have all the other 
members of the board of directors horse 
trotters, too. Let the heads of depatt- 
ments be farmers who care for farm mat- 
ters,and who will see thet farm products 
are not a secondary consideration at an ag- 
ricultural fair. 

TAKE CARE OF THE WORK TEAM. 


Special care and attention should be 
given the farm work team at this of 





horses’ necks ‘and shoulders with Castile 
soap and water, and if the skin is rabbed 
off anywhere, apply a little oil; but do not 
oil the collar as it will tend to the collec- 
tion of dirt upon it. In our opinion farm- 
ers would do well to have light but strong 
harnesses made especially for mowing, 
plowing and that class of work. Feed well. 
Oats with good clean hay are the best feed. 
Water the team frequently. It is not wast- 
ed time if you take them from work in the 
middle of the forenoon or afternoon (about 
the time you go fora lunch and a drink) 
and let them drink also. We never cease 
pleading for plenty of water for the team 
in these hot days: They need it as much 
as man does. Let the water in the yard be 
clean and pure. Let the curry-comb bea 
used article of stablefurniture. Card well, 
rub down, and give them a good bed at 
night. All this the horse appreciates, and 
it is money in the farmer’s pocket to do it. 





THE ENDURANCE OF HORSES. 
BY JOHN D, EMERSLEY. 


ON the far Western breeding ranges, 
where horses, old and young, must shift for 
themselves allthe year round, their great 
enduring powers have been fully shown. 
Last winter, when for mouths the Nevada 
ranges had deep snows and low tempera- 
tures, most of the horses which died suc- 
cumbed only when their hoofs had been 
worn off by pawing frozen surfaces. Under 
similar circumstances cattle could not 
haved lived many days, as their mode of 
pawing is not effective in uncovering hid- 
den herbage. 

Whenadry summer occurs in Arizona, 
there are far fewer losses among horses 
than among cattle. The former can go 
long distances to water and return to their 
feeding grounds comparatively fresh. 

When they are used to a rocky range 
their hoofs are hard, and they are rarely 
footsore. Then their teeth enable them 
to crop the grasses too short to be eaten by 
cattle, and their hight gives them an ad- 
vantage in reaching leaves on trees and 
brush. The su intelligence of the 
horse has, no doubt, a good deal to do with 
his surviving capabities. 

When a storm comes he does not, like 
horned stock, travel before it away from his 
proper range. Hisinstinct tells him days 
ahead that it is coming; and if there is a 
clump of timber, or some sheltered hollow 
within his reach he repairs to it, and there 
quietly awaits the return of good weather, 
all the the while nibbling at twigs, and 
not even despising a half-iach bite of grass. 
He may be surrounded by dying cattle and 
look somewhat thin, but is net by any means 
worn out. His appearance is often decep- 
tive. A graded Mustang raised on native 
grasses will carry a 200 pound rider 60 miles 
in twelve hours without a turned hair and 
not look much of a horse either. 

That a clear, bracing atmosphere is es- 
pecially suitable for the breeding of horses, 
is proved by the great staying powers of 
California racers and trotters. It is prob- 
able, too, that horses raised at high alti- 
tudes, with equally favorable atmospheres, 
would show an increase of vigor over stock 
bred in the lower valleys. 

A Western ore-teamster,whose work was 
done at 7,000 feet above sea-level, found 
that the powerful horses he bought in Iowa 
were unfit for his wagons until their lungs 
got used to the rarified atmosphere. He also 
proved that after they were six months in 
his possession, they usually had increased 
in girth from two to two and a half inches, 
Even a man not used to high mountains 
must give his lungs time to expand ere he 
goes to serious climbing, or he will soon be 
exhausted. 

Dos CABEzOs, ARIZONA. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





the year. It is very easy to gall the shoul- 
ders of a horse when sweating under ill- 
fitting harness. We don’t like to wear 
hard, badly fitting boots or shoes, nor 
should a horse be compelled to wear a har- 
ness of that sort. Very often the side draft 
of the reaper or mower will produce sore 
Sboulders, and a poor back pad or irritating 
buckle can quickly do much injury. See 
tothem. As a rule horses are worked in 
too large collars. Better put a soft cloth 
pad under the collar unless it fits well. 
When the team comes in from a long, hard, 
hot day’s work, remove the harness and 
wipe it off with a dry cloth. Wash the 



























AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla, 


“One year Iwas 
taken ‘il ‘wich inflam ; 


Deing confined to my house six months. 
came — Ee © the sickness very much Le a 
ordered in every way. . | fsomunenced usin; 


at/once, gaining In 
, gainin 


=eainy rank well dicine.” 
muc in a ag a of this well-known _— e.”” 
Stark, Nashua, N. H. 
aa your druggist for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle, 





J.M. THORBURN &CO., 
16 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORE, 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


* for Autumn planting is ready for mailing 
te applicants. 


Lily of the Valley Pips, Bermuda Easter Lil- 


ies and Roman Hyacinths 
FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


‘BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, pues 
Sa fety & Economy, 


be Sreapy WuitTs 
Loowr.. 

Superior in WORKMANSHIP 

AND Finisx. 
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SATISFACTION. 

IF YOU ARE NOT satisfied with the 
fertilizers you have been using, 
a ~ Baugh’s Bone 

d Po und, 
IF you. Do NOT believein commercial 
Sttoers, S test Baugh’s Animal 
oy $25 Phosphate and care- 


fully note results. 
IF YOU WANT —_—7 7 yuse & 


order Baugh’ 
IF YOU WANT a Lies 
with analysis to su 
New ss 10 


bone 


t, buy Baugh’s G 

per cent. Guano, 

It is richer than Peruvian, 

IF YOU WANT doubly ground and ff 
bolted Land Plaster, pure and 
fresh, get Baugh’s Genuine Nova »: 
Scotia Plaster. 

IF YOU WANT Agricultural Chemicals $ 
send to Baugh’s for N seante of 
Soda, Muriate of Srey a 
Grade Sulphate of Potash, K ainit, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Salt, etc. R 
Also Acidulated 8. C. Phosphate 
Rock, A. A. Nitrogen, and other 
first-class articles which we A 

ASK FOR OUR pamphlet. pri ust 

pamphlet, price-lis 

and all information heipful to W 

you in deciding where to place 

your order so as to secure un- 

= uestionable goods at low prices 
om a responsible house. 


Samples, prices, circu- 
lars and all informa. 
tion furnished upon 
application. 





BAUGH &SONS 
ORIGINAL COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 208. DELAWARE AVE. 





RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Works :—Foot of Morris to Moore Sts,, Del, River. 


A NEW COUNTRY! 


The ‘* See”? Railway opens up large tracts i=] 





of wipe. 8 eg a, a cna, Mich 

a ic : 
= prkaeedes CHA XH Eok. naw 
GIMILLS and FACTO Timbered 
olf ming Lands CHEAP a oy en tim: 
a ilway Co, Pays : ash for Cordwood, 
a. 
- 


ri “300” RAILWAY, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Ris INGSUN' 


‘STOVE PO LISH 
Wrstes urabaity and Cheapness.Uaranalied 


tally preba ste ray an BL pon. if tse the ris 
fections are | ‘ollow: 
Coe., Troy, BH. YW. 


sy, % , 
Eeiablished 17% iv 
MENEELY & GOMPANY 
WEST TROY, NW. Y., BELLS, | 
For Church: Setesle, Os also Chim: 
and F sais. for iiaifa century 
netee for superiority over all ot 


CLINTON H. H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and Schoo! Bells. 

























A-CORN SALVE x0 rcison, 
REMOVES THE TO ORN EVERY TIME. 
Py ey it gee better condition than 






they have been for s 
MES E. | 4. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
+ fk Lapa] a Scho pe dan one ol % a THE 


DEAFSu=n es 
The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOH 














One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


NER LIM a jiaieed number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
FR. 





AS poanal e and ke r. Carventer’s great picture 
“The rirst Reading < of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture ott. 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
ithe form — ri f th books b pee 
e former price o' ese 8s has nm for“ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCO. "V5c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, eae the supply is 
exhausted. 
ba Let tet get AxD 78 ae Mr 
retail’ at " e furnish it post- ‘or 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address = 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


261 Broadway, “ew York City 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 





to which he would like the paper sent. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889, 


STEINWAY * 


i ae a a oo 


favntns Ek Txhibition, She Ge Grand Gell Gold 
Society of Arts for 


{heel Pleas and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 
-B.&E.LSHAW, 


Tae | ( APPLIN 6™- 


pestis 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


THUD, 0. KWAUPP CO. 


Church Oreans, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN, 





Black or Bronze, *‘Modjeskadhy 
Beaded Vamp. Opera roe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 
See that every pair is 
6G stamped . 
Edwin C- Burt 
SoleStamp. on Lining and 


sol te ene shoe as shown in 
tra s. Our goods are 





Lining ‘Stamp 
made in in alt widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you. write to us for infor- 
mation where they can had. 
EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 





Geretal serves. D)OUd'S Sry cent —_ 
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. COMBINATION 
GAS MACHINE. 


Best Independent Lighting $a 
For Country and Suburban Resid 
Scbools, Stores, Hotels, etc, 
Over 2 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av- 
erage cost of gas, 44 cent per hour 
per burter. 


CS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 














E or Sate by a a, ‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, NewYork 
A Mtg tt ghee — TESTIMONY. 
ns of Sgt mee a a child wi ae mit woe repemernonded oa of Oy, Webelts he 
whose despaired of. ve 
rey, Soa yt a it has mode 0 of th cles nevesen ry os bave in the house ever pee 
that time. ie tenalsundenebiieen, Itie egually.¢ efficacious for the invalid and aged. 
have po AE) it in vey ny, ve found it to assimilate and nourish when 
nothing else could be retain has steadil endl tn increased - arity Cartas all these years, 
and is to-day commended i ~ = ET leading p all over the world. There 


is probably no article on the market which pecuiees BO aly care and attention in every detail of 
manufacture. —Christianat Work. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM.—If it were not for the fact that so many unreliable and unsafe prep- 
erations of food for children and invalids are now on the market, it would not be necessary 
= call eee attention of our readers to the merits. of Imperial Granum. Th _ food. which is sold 
drugeiets everywhere, has been before the ween he for many years, and it would be possible, 
coe y, to procure recommendations in its favor from aby J family in which i it has been used. 
hildren are kept in health, and in frousende of cases invalids have not onlg bee nm kept alive, but 
have been restored to Bertect hee health eo”, its 3 We are tod to know that the sale increases with 
every year.—From the New York InDEPEND 


Sold by Drugaisis JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 














Ww. &B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. LODCE FURNITURE 


- Piya iP Wareh ao og Ry vay eid enn 
191 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF e “Patplt Chairs, Cominu: 


= = Altar ables, 
PUMPS, hers’ Desks, 44 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain yan 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
= sats, Street Washers, 


Wartarese — a15B2 


them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, rig ag in 


and Vienna, Vienna. Ausiria, 1n 1875 


war atedte ar 


tion 
nd t toy 
TLAD’A, Pa., 








THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. © 








= Clocks for Public Buildings and 
rene ne Sai: | STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
© |e rtm RARE now Yor 
170 























pis eta Sreust wesR FULTON StREet. 


| 
‘Excellence; 
Economy. 


) These two wets as accurately de- 
seribe our clothing to-day as they 
be forty years 

former location was incon- 
 eotiead for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


° ’ 

Children’s Clothing. 
In our new store we have made this 
d tment a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 


for bina of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square vee. Cor, 14th St, N.Y, 





THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Ladies will be 
pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Thom- 
son’s Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
months, 


‘ Ventilating” 
“ simmer, , 


Those who have 
eiove errring worn these corsets 
SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 

Why not try a pair of 

THOMSON’S 

“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” UCorsets¢ 

For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 











Q'* CENTS will buy a Hack Saw Blade which 
will cut iron all day without sharpening, and on 
many kinds of work willdoas much as $1 worth of 
files. Twelve cents will buy a butcher’s saw blade 
which will cut bone four weeks without filing. Both 
kinds are tempered by a secret process which enables 
them to do five times as mucn work as any others in 
use. All saws marked with a star and bearing our 
name dre fully warranted wherever bought. For 
sale by all hardware and supply dealers in this coun- 
try and Europe. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 
93 Reade St., New York. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, #4 hours. 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. 


Features ofsperfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 

SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.E.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
8d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































